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Art. I. The View of Hindustan. 4to. 2 Vols. zi. 12s. 6d. 
tet ae” Boards. White. 1798. : ' 


[RDuA and Hindustan are appellations bestowed, somewhat 
* arbitrarily, on the fair and fertile region which is bounded 
by the Indus on one side, while on the other it stretches be- 
yond the eastern banks of the majestic Bgahmaputro ; the lofty 
mountains of Imaus forming its boundary on the north, and 
the ocean washing its southern extremities. ‘The natives, how- 
ever, know those appellations only as foreign terms. The 
Greeks probably called the inhabitants of the western countries, 
Indians, for the same reason that we find the Gangaridz seated 
near the Ganges. The word Hindu-stan is a Persic compound, 
signifying the country of black people, as we say Negroe-land 5 
and it seems remarkable that Siam, or Siama-stan, as it is 
named in Sanscrit, should have the same signification in that 
language, which Hindustan bears in Persic. If it were meant 
to include, under the latter term, all the countries inhabited 
by Hindus,—that is, by a people professing the dectrine of the 
Vedas, and speaking a dialect of the Sanscrit,—the boundaries 
are manifestly too contracted, and ought prebably to extend as 
far as Tartary on the north, and to China on theeast. On the 
other hand, if by the word Hindustan it were intended to de- 
signate the specific limits of one great empire, to what period 
Shall we assign its existence ? Ramachundra, (the hero of a 
sublime epic poem, entitled Ramayon,) whose eapital was con- 
tiguous to the modern city of Fyzabad, in the province of Oude, 
éertainly carried his arms as far as Ceylon; unless wé class his 
expedition with the fabled exploits of a Sesostiis, or a Semi- 
ramis: but the extent of his dominions laterally istunknown. 
Alexander found the country divided into a number of petty 
sovereignties. Sultan Mahmid had the same good fortune ; 
Lahor, Multan, Delhi, Agimer, and Canoja, had each a 
Rajah, and each of them met a conqueror in Mahmiid. The 
Mogul empire attained its greatest extent about the middle of 
Aurengzebe’s reign, but it’never embraced the whole of Hin- 
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-dustan. The Rajahs who ruled in the peninsula, and whose 
ancestors had founded their independence on the ruins of the 
Vijanagar empire, preserved their petty but inaccessible terri- 
tories, while the more powerful monarchies fell before the - 
Mogul invaders. 

The volumes before us furnish a pleasing specimen of that 
persevering industry and diligent research, which have so long 
distinguished the venerable author. Mr. Pennant began the com- 
position of them in his 71st year, and extracted the materials 
from the 14th and 15th volumes of a manuscript work, entitled 
** Outlines.of the Globe,” the whole of which may one-day 
see the light. ‘The following plan has been adopted in that 

‘portion of it now presented to the public:—After having 
traced the Indus and its tributary streams from their source to 
their confluence with the ocean, and given some account of 
the antient and modern condition of the cities and provinces in 
its vicinity, the authep proceeds in the same manner along the 
coast to Cape Comorin. The rivers which disembogue them- 
selyes within that extent of maritime border are also deduced 
from their ortgin; and, as most of the principal places are con- 
tiguous to one of them, the work includes a tolerably complete 
geopraphical view of the whole country. ‘The natural produc- 
tions are particularized ; the manners and customs of the in- 
habitants are sometimes mentioned; and the curiosities of 
nature or-art are described as they occur. From Cape Comorin, 
the author passes into Ceylon; and after having made a circuit 
of the island, he returns to the continent, resumes his survey, 
and proceeds along the coasts of Coromandel, Selingana, 
Orissa, and Bengal, to the point at which the united floods of 
the Ganges and Brahmaputro mix with the sea. 

This work can derive but little merit from novelty; for who 
is unacquainted with the classical recreations of Sir William 
Jones, the geographical accuracy of Major Rennell, or the com- 
prehensive remark of M..Bernier ?—Mr. Orme, Mr, Gladwin, 
Col. Dow, Capt. Scott, and the narratives of the late wars, 
have supplied Mr. P. with historical information; and the pre- 
vious labors of our author himself, of Dr. Roxburgh, of Dr. 
Russel, and of the naturalists of Ceylon, have furnished the 
materials for natural history; while the views taken by Mr. 
Hodges and Mr. Daniel have enabled him to describe a great 
variety of magnificent structures. From these sources, Mr. 
Pennant has compiled an agreeable work ; which, by avoiding 
abstruse inquiries, is calculated to please the generality of 
readers; and which, to persons who are unacquainted with 
the publications abovementioned, will add instruction to 
amusement. ‘ 
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Oar readers will be enabled to form a correct idea of the 
manner in which Mr.P. has executed this production, from 
the extracts that we shall now subjoin. Wesclect such 
as relate to countries little known to Europe. In the first, 
they will find an account of the great river Crisna, (Mr. P. 
writes Krishna,) and its tributary waters. 


‘ From Gangapatam, on the northern mouth of the Pennar, the 
land runs due north as far as Motapilli, when it forms a strong curve 
towards the east; the pointof which is one side of the great riverCrisna, 
in about lat. 15° 43’. Its Delta, which winds round as far as Masuli- 
patam, is not considerable. This river annually overflows a vast tract 
of country, like the Indus on the western side.of this empire, and like 
all the other great rivers on this extensive coast. ‘The Crisna rises from 
the foot of the western Ghauts, and not more than forty-five miles from 
Severndrug, on the western coast. There is another branch to the 
east, that rises still more northerly. On the side is Sattara, a stron 
fortress, the capital of the Mzhratta state, in the time of the Rajahs of 
Sivaji’s race: it was.taken by him in_1673, and found to be the depo- 
sitory of immense treasure; at that time it belonged to the king of Vi- 
japur: it was afterwards used by the Mahrattas, as the lodgment of 
their riches, and also as a retreat for the more defenceless inhabitants 
of Puna, and other open towns, in time ‘of potent invasions. 

‘ The river continues descending to the east. In lat. 17° is 
Meritch, a strong fortress, with a Jaghirdar territory conquered 
from its owner by Hyder. In lat. 16° 45°, a small river discharges 
itself into the Crisna fram the north. It would not be worth men- 
tioning, but that Pannela, a fortress of vast strength, was made by 
Sumbuji, the profligate son of Sivaji, his residence just before his 
surprisal in\1689, betrayed by Cablis Khan, the vile instrument of 
his pleasures, corrupted by Aurengzebe. His extravagant love of 
women brought on him ruin. Informed by Cablis that a Hindu of 
rank and great beauty was on her road to be delivered by the parents 
to her husband, according to the custom of the Hindus, he instantly 
put himself at the head of a small body of horse to carry off the 
ptize, and ordered Cablis to follow at a distance for his protection, 
in case of accidents in that hostile time. The traitor had given no- 
ticeto Aurengzebe of this expedition, who, sending a bddy Seany, 
surprised Sambaji just as he had dispersed the nuptial procession.’— 

¢ Into the north side of the Crisna, in lat. 16° 20° falls thé t 
river Bima, after a course of 350 miles. It rises at the head of the 
western Ghauts, parallel to Chaul m the Concan; and not above 50 
miles from the sea. It descends rapidly towards the south-east. In 
lat. 17° 40’ it receives a small river from the west, on the southern 
banks of which stands Vijapur, the capital of the famous kingdom of 
the same name, now possessed by the Mahrattas, but once governed 
by its own monarchs, till conquered by.Aurengzebe in 1686. It was 
of great extent, and reached to the western sea, where it possessed 
the ports of Dabul, Vingorla, and Carapatan. 


‘ The capital, Vijapur, is some leagues in circuit, seated in a fine 


but naked country, well watered. It makes a singular appearance 
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fromi an adjacent eminence, filled’ with numbers ‘of small: domes, 
and one of a majestit size. It was once a city of great splendor, 
and filled with palaces, mosques, mausoleums, and: public and private 
buildings of great magnificence ; many of them are fallen to ruin, 
‘and give melancholy proofs of its former splendor. I shall not at- 


~ tempt to detail them. The palaces of the Kings, and accommoda- 


tions for their attendants, were within a vast fort, surrounded with a 
ditch a hundred yards wide ; the depth appeared to be great, but is 
now filled with rubbish: within the fort is the citadel. T'avernier 
‘says, that the great ditch was filled with crocodiles, by way of gar- 
_rison, to prevent all access by water. Lieutenant Moor has his doubts 
about this, imagining that there never was any water in this foss. 
That such garrisons have -existed I doubt not. I have read in 
Purchas, that in Pegu, the fosses of fortified places were’ stocked with 
those tremendous animals, not only to keep out enemies, but to prevent 
desertion. This practice has certainly been of great antiquity m 
some parts of India: Pliny mentions it as used in a-fair city of the 


‘Horate, a people I cannot trace. 
‘ The Crisna, above and below its conflux with the Bima, 1s - 


fordable ; and a few miles below its channel is 600 yards wide, made 


* horrid with the number and rudeness of the variously formed rocks, 


which ‘are never covered but in the rainy season. 

* The Tungbuddra is another vast branch of the Crisna.. It falls 
into it, in lat. 16° 25, and originates extremely south, from a doubt- 
ful fountain. Towards its lower part it divides into three or. four 

_small branches, which rise remote from each other; the most southern 
is the Curga Nair’s country; the most northern from the head of 
the Ghauts opposite to Onor, and scarcely 20 miles from the sea. 
What must give this river great celebrity, is its having had on its 
‘banks in lat. 15° 22’ the splendid city of Vijanagar. Ferishta says, 


‘that it was founded in 1344 by Belaldeo, king of the Carnatic, which 


‘in those days included the whole peninsula. - It was visited by Cesar 
Frederick, a Venetian traveller, in 1565, and found deserted and 
-tuinous, having been sacked by four confederated Mahommedan 
_princes two years before, on which its monarch had retired to Penu- 
-conda. Frederick says that its circumference was 24 miles. Mr. 
-Rennell has given us a view of its present state from Lieutenant Emitt, 
who visited it in 1792.’— 

‘ The ruins of Vijanagar are in the little Sircar of Anagundi, 
which does not extend above 20 miles around this vast city. It is 
. very singular that that little Sircar is now possessed by a lineal de- 


_scendant of Rama Rajah, the last great monarch of Vijanagar, and. 


its'attendant nations Canarine and Malabar, united 700 years before 
cuader the rule of Crisna Deva. Tippu wished to reserve this little 


‘tract to himself, for the satisfaction of generously. restoring to the 


descendant the ‘small relique of the great empire of his ancestors. 
He is denied the title of Rajah, instead of which he has the dimi- 
‘nutive Rail bestowed on him; this:suitable to his revenues, which do 
not exceed two lacs of ‘rupees, or 25,000 fer ann. with the empty 
regality of a mint at Anagundi.’ , 


* “As 
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- As the Crisna offers nothing remarkable in the remainder of 
its course, we will change the scene; and, transporting our 
readers over the mountains of Budtan, to the capital of Tibet, 
will descend’ again with the Brahmaputro, till it reaches the 
province of Bengal. : 


¢ Cus Bahar is on the northern frontier of Bengal, where we had 
a factory for the sake of the commerce with Assam, and other ad- 
jacent countries. This town was attacked by the Budtias, who had 
never met in the plains any other. than the tisnid Hindus flying naked 
before them, and who saw, for the first time, a body of men uniformly. 
clothed and accoutred, moving in regular order, and led on by men of 
complexion, dress, and features such as they never beheld before ; and 
then the management of the artillery, and incessant fire of the mus- 
quetry, was beyond any idea which they could have conceived of it. 
On the other hand, our people found themselves engaged with a race 
of men unlike all their ean opponents in India, uncouth in their 
appcarance, and fierce in their assault, wrapped in furs, and armed 
with bows and arrows, and other weapons peculiar to them. , 

‘ Immediately beyond Cus Bahar arises the great range of moun- 
tains which give admittance through their passes into Budtan, ‘each 
of which, difficult as they are, is fortified. ‘The ridge rises here a 
mile and a half in perpendicular height, and affords a most astonishing 
view over the plains of Hindustan almost immediately subjacent, and 
stretched beneath like a boundless ocean when it first bursts on the 
eye of the traveller ; yet behind these rise other ranges of far superior 
heights, which soar with a: majesty past the power of the pen to de- 
scribe, and shew their snowy tops to the melting inhabitants of Ben- 
gal 150 miles distant. | 

¢ In the gorges of this first range, not far to the north-west of 
Cus Bahar, stands, on a lofty and rude pyramidal mountain, witha 
flatted head, the fort of Delamcotta. . It is impossible for imagina- 
tion to invent a ruder situation; the surréunding ‘mountains are 
equally horrible, and approximate so near as to form only darksome 
chasms of immense depth. On the sides are narrow roads impending 
over dreadful precipices.’— 

‘ On the borders of Budtan, after crossing the mountains from 
Cus Bahar, is the town of Buxaduar, seated on the flat top of a 
wooded hill, surrounded with others of conoid forms, covered with 
trees to their summits.’— 7 

¢ At Chuca, about 38 miles farther to the north, is a specimen 
of a bridge, common in this country, but to others of a surprisin 
structure, composed of iron chains, covered with planks, and erica 
from precipice to precipice across the river. I have — a plate of 
this, done by a painter attendant on the embassy. ‘Thirty-two miles 
farther north stand the castle and town of Punaca; a plate is also 
given of this. It represents the face of the country, and, the style 
of building, and a view of. the exalted mountains of snow, soaring 
above others, which any where else would astonish the traveller with 
their height.’— 
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‘ Forty-two miles north of Punaca is Tasisudon, the eapttal of 
Budtan. Between this city and Paradrong is the great Emodal chain, 
capt eternally with snow, the same which overtops the other snows 
capt chains, and shews itself to the distant inhabitants of Ben 
This range is also the boundary between Budtan and the Lama’s 
country, or Great Tibet. From this limit to the great river Brahma- 
putro, is in many places 150 miles in extent. The river Tista rises 
not far from the former, and hastens south through Budtan and 
Bengal, till it is lost near Dacca, in Bengal. 

¢ This country rises into mountains of prodigious height. The 
summits eternally covered with snow, the sides with forests of stately 
trees of various kinds ; some, such as pines, aspens, birch, cypress 
and yew, holly and elder; ash is uncommon, oaks have not yet 
been discovered in Budtan ; firs, and others known in Europe, others 
again peculiar to this country and climate. Many of these forests 
are useless to mankind, being placed amidst rocks inaccessible. At 
theiy base, the vallies and sides are cultivated, and are productive of 
wheat, barley, and even rice. In the depth of the vallies, rush 


numbers of furious torrents, which, increasing in their course, and | 


at length gaining the plains, are lost-in the rivers of Bengal. 
¢ Mr. Saunders tells us that at Buxaduar many of the plants of 


Bengal require culture, yet many of the plants of the torrid zone | 


prow there in the wild jungles; for example, a species of plantain, 
Musa,) with a broad beat useful for thatching; the Bengal kind 

will not thrive here. Twenty miles farthér south are found two 
species of Cassia, In respect to European fruits, here are good 
orchards: of peaches, apricots, apples, and pears; walnuts are not 
unfrequent, strawberries and bilberrics are common, the first excel- 
lent. The arbutus uva ursi, common to Scotland and the Alps, is found 
here. The number of plants which grow under the name of weeds, 
¢ommon to this country, England, and other parts of Europe, is 
very great. 

¢ Mr. Saunders speaks of a whitish quartz as used m the porcelain 
business ; in parts, he met with a flinty spar of a sort of granite, 
and a pure limestone. On the front of a certain mountain, he was 
struck with the appearance of six or scven angulated semi pillars of 
great circumference, and some hundreds of feet high, projecting 
over a great cataract. Gold is found in form of dust, and in large 
quantities, and often in large lumps, and vejns adhering to flint and 
quartz. There also are lead, iron, and copper. 
” € Rock salt and tincal, in vast quantities, from the bottom of a 
lake in Tibet. This last is got in great masses, but broken to pieces 
for the conveniency of carriage; it seems inexhaustible; the lake. 
is 20 miles th citeumference, seated bleakly, and frozen during a 
great part of the year, In Tibet it is.used to solder with, and pro- 
mote the fusion of gold and silver. ‘Tincal is now discovered to be 
‘the substance which produces the salt Borax. It is of great use im 
the making of glass, and making artificial wems; it is employed also 
as a flix, and by dyers to give a oe to silks.’— 

¢ I now.arrive at the banks of the: Brahmaputro, (Mr. P. calls 


it’ Burrampooter,) and eross: mto the sacred land of Tibet.—It is 
named 
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named Sampu by the Tibetians, and rises in about lat. 32°” 30° north, 
east longitude from Greenwich 82° 40’, in the kingdom of Tibet, or 
country of the grand Lama, and on the opposite side of the same moun- 
tains which give rise to the Ganges. It takes an eastern direction 
for a considerable way, keeps confined in the vale of Tibet, between 
the vast chain of mountains, probably with ‘a most rapid course. The 
cold of Tibet is very great, occasioned by the vast tract of snowy re- 

ions, which the northern wind passes over in-its course *. Mr. Bogle 
Found at Chanmaning, where he wintered, the thermometer in is 
chamber 29° below the freezing point, notwithstanding the lat. was 
in 31° 39°, or.8 degrees to the north of the burning Calcutta. In 
April, all the standing waters were frozeh. In Tibet, the mountains 
are quite naked, and bear a very different aspect from those of Bud- 
tan. I may here observe that the inhabitants of Tibet, Budtan, 
Asam, and Tripura, are not less subject to goitres, or wens, than the 
inhabitants of the European Alps. 

‘ The first city near its banks is Chanmaning; the next is Lassa, 
the capital of the kingdom, in laf. 30° 30’, The river washes the 
walls +, yet I do not find that Mr. Bogle makes any mention of its 
being navigable, notwithstanding it is above 600 miles from its source. 
I have been informed that in part of its course along Tibet, it is as 
broad‘ as the Thames at Westminster. The city of Lassa is well’ 
built with stone, and has considerable commerce with China, chiefly 
by means of caravans; it also sends caravans to Senginlinski, in the ° 
Russian dominions in Siberia, by which it receives numbers of the 
manufactures of Europe. It is very populous, and of a considerable 
size; is the residence of the chief officers of government, and of the 
two Chinese mandarins and their suite. ‘These mandarins have ac- 
tually a garrison of 1000 men in the city. It is also inhabited by 
Chinese and Casmirian merchants and artificers, and is the daily re- 
sort of numberless traders, who come in occasional parties, or in 
stated caravans. 

‘ Besides musk, the fine wool, and cow-tails, Tibet produces 
great quantities of gold, either washed from the sands of the Sampu, 
or the lesser rivers, or dug out of the mines. The Lama never 
uses any in his mint, but it is exchanged for the articles of commerce, 
particularly with the Chinese. Rhubarb is also an article of commerce, 
{ may mention that Tibet supplies India with great variety of fine 
falcons. It is also famed for its breed of great dogs, which Marco 
Paolo says are almost as tall as an ass, and are much used in the chace 
of wild beasts. , | 

‘ Beyond the river, opposite to Lassa, and immediately beyond 
the chain of mountains called Cambala, adjacent to the Sampu, is the 
vast lake of Palta, about 1 5omiles in circuit, so filled with a single island 
as to leave around it only 6 or 8 miles of water. The Lama residés 
about 7 miles from Lassa, at Putala, a vast palace, on a mountain 
vear the banks of the Sampu. He is supposed to be immortal; it’ 
is true that he appears to die, but it is only the act of his removing 





*Is it not principally occasioned by the elevation from the sea? Rev. 
t Major Rennell places the city 24 miles north of the river. Rev. 
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jito another body, that of an infant, who is discoveréd by the priests 


by a certain token known only to themselves, and is called the Dallai 
Lama.’—. , 

‘The women.in Tibet are allowed a plurality of husbands. A 
set of brethren are allowed one wife in common, ‘and they live in the 
utmost harmony together. True it is that a modest and virtuous 
lady, wife to half a dozen of the Taysu Lama’s nephews, complained 
to the uncle that the two youngest did not contribute that share of 
love and benevolence to the common stock, which duty and religion 
required.’ — , 

‘ The religion has in a few instances a resemblance to the Hindu ; 
they. have a great veneration for the cow, but confine it to the silk- 
tailed species of their own country; they highly respect the waters 
of the Ganges. One of the first effects of the peace between us 
and the Lama, was the obtaining leave to build a place of worship 
on the banks of the sacred river. 

‘ The Dallai Lama is the great object of veneration of all the 
heathen Tartars, who every year come up from the most distant 
patts, and make rich offerings at his shrine. Even the Emperor of 
China, a Mantchew Tartar, acknowleges him in a religious capacity, 
and éntertains, at ‘vast expence, at his palace at Pekin, an inferior 
Lama, deputed as his nuncio from Tibet. Numbers of Suniases, or 
Hindu pilgrims, visit Tibet as a holy place, and the Lama constantty 
entertained a body of 2 or 300 in his pay. ‘The Tibetians are of a 
smaller size, and less robust make, than their southern neighbours the 
Budtias ; their features are T'artarian ; their dress like the Chinese, 
With a conical hat, light boots, and tunic of brocaded silk.’— 

* After a long winding ‘course through Tibet, the Sampu enters 
Asam, where it acquires the name of Brahmaputro. The capital 
of this country, Ghirgong, is in lat. 26° 30%. It has four gates, 
and the city is encompassed with a bound hedge of bamboos, ‘The 
Rajah’s palace is surrounded bya causey, planted on each sede 
with a close hedge of bamboos, which serves instead of a wall. On 
the outside there is a ditch, which is always full of water. The 
Rajah’s seat is adorned with lattice work and carving. Within and 
without have been placed plates of brass, so well polished, that when 
the' rays of the sun strike upon them they shine like mirrors. It is 
an ascertained fact, that ig carpenters and 12,000 labourers were 
constantly employed in this work during two years before it was 
finished.’— , 

‘ The Asiatic Researches speak much of the wealth. of Asam, 
and of the plenty and excellency of its natural productions; and that 
it abounds in all metals but tin. Gold is produced in every part of 
the country by washing the sand of the rivers, and is one of the 
sources of revenue: 12,000, some say, 20,000 people, are employed 
in that work, each of whom has from the Rajah a certain wages, 
Its gum lac is excellent, and it is very productive of silk. 

‘ Among the fruits which this country produces are mangoes, 
plantains, jacks, oranges, citrons, limes, pine apples, and puniala, 
a-species of tamarind, which has such an excellent flavor, that 

every person who tastes it prefers it to the plumb. There are also 
CcOCcG= 
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coco-nut-trecsy pepper vines, and the. areca trees. The sugar cane . 


excels in softness and sweetness, and.is of three colours, red, black, 
and white. There is ginger free from fibres, and betel vines. The 
strength of vegetation and fertility of the soil are such, that whatever 
seed is sown or slips.planted. they always thrive.. he environs of 
_Ghirgong furnish small. apricots, ,yams, and pomgranates; but, as 
these articles are wild, and not assisted by cultivation and-engraftment, 
they are very indifferent. - The principal crop in this country consists. 
in rice and lentiles. Wheat and barley are never sown ; lignum aloes 
is also a production of this Country. The’silks are excellent, and 
resemble those of China, but they manufacture very few more:tham 
are required for use. They are successful in: embroidermg. with 
flowers, and in weaving velvet.—One of their great forests is, inha~ 
bited by abundance of elephants: 6 or 700 may be taken in a. years; 


but they are neglected by the natives, who have neither horses, 


camels, nor asses, such as are brought from other ¢vuntries, 

‘ The people of Asam are a base unprincipled nation, and have 
no fixed religion. They follow no rule but that of their own in-: 
_ clination, and make their own vicious minds the test of the propriety 
of their actions. They do not adopt any mode of worship’ practised’ 

either by heathens or Mahommedans, nor do they concur with any 
of the known sects which prevail’ among. mankind; unlike. the 
pagans of Hindustan, they do not reject victuals which, have been 
dressed by Moslems, and they abstain from no flesh except human. 
They even eat animals that have died a natural death,’ 


In justice to the people of Asam, we must remark that the 
above account, extracted from the memoirs of Mir Jumla’s ex- 
pedition into that country, was composed by a rigid; Mahom~ 
medan, at the court of that fanatical tyrant Aurengzebe.. The 
author and his master saw, in the Asamese, only idolaters ; 
and, in idolaters, the meanest of mankind. Their diet, though 
less restricted than that of the Hindusof Bengal, is by no means 

romiscuous ; and their religion does not in any way differ from 
that of Hindustan,—as might easily be proved by their coins, 
inscribed with the names of Hindu deities. 

In the following passage, Mr. Pennant adverts to the sur- 
prising phenomenon of fish being found in places which were 
before dry. We apprehend that his solution will not prove satis- 
factory. It is no uncommon thing for-frogs and toads to be 
found alive on the flat tops of the highest houses, the day after 
a violent fall of rain, in tropical climates. These, it must be 
admitted, can only be conveyed by the rain to such situations, 
in whatever state of their existence it may be effected. : 


.¢ The phenomenon of small fish appearing in the rainy season, 
in places before dry, is as true as it is surprising. ‘The natives begin 
to fish for them the tenth day after the frst rains, and they make a 
common dish at the tables. Aeasiy are the modes of accounting for 


this annual appearance, It has been suggested that the spawn. ona 
ave 
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have been bréught by the water fowl, or may have been caught up by 
the typhons, which rage at the conimencement of the wet season, and 
be conveyed in the torrents of rain. I can only give an explanation 
wich less violent; that these fishes never had been any where but near 
the places where they are found. That they have had a pre-existent 
State, and began life in the form of frogs: that it had been the Rana 
Se of Gm. Lin III. p. 10. 55, Their trransformation is cer- 
inly wonderful.’ | } 


_ The following desultory observations are submitted for con- 
sideration, in case of a second edition of this work, which will 
probably become a popular one. ‘The empire of Candahar 
was founded by Ahmed Abdalli, an Afgan prince, compelled 
by Cult Khan to join his atmy in 1739.’ This mistake is copied 
from Major Rennell. Ahmed Shah was certainly of the tribe 
of Abdalli, but so obscure was his origin, that Mr. Forster 
could procure no account of it, even. onthe spot. All his Per- 
gan biographers speak of him as rising progressively in the ser- 
vice of Nadir Shah. The bill negotiated by Mr. Forster at 
Cabul was diawn at Casmir, not at Calicut. —*‘ Not far from 
Nagarcut is Jelamuki, a temple built over the subterraneozs 
fire. Possibly the country may be inhabited by the Ghebres, 
or worshippers of fire, or Persis, descendants of those who had 
escaped-the horrid massacre of ‘Timur Beg.’ Did Mr. Pennant 
forget that this element is considered as the purest symbol of 
the Divinity by the Hindus; who undertake pilgrimages as far 
as Bacu, on the western coasts of the Caspian, to perform their 
mystic rites to what they term the uncreated fire? The Nubian 
Geographer mentions that the mountains about Cabul abounded 
with Neregil, which our author conjectures to be the Nellila 
Phylanthusemblica. The tree here meant, however, is the 
coco-nut tree; and even these have disappeared.<—‘ Bokhara 
(says Mr. P.) seems to have been of more modern date: it is 
not mentioned, as far as I recollect, before the days of the 
Nubian Geographer, who wrote some time prior to the year 
115%, but it appears to have been in the next century a most 
flourishing place.’ Bokhara is much more antient than Samar- 
cand; Khondemir says that it was the capital of Oguz Khan, 
whom the Mahommedan Tartars make the eighth in descent 
from Japhet :—but, let this be as it may, it was the capital of the 
anian empire founded in go9, on the ruins of which rose 
that of Gizna.—‘ The Ghiznian empire continued 207 years, 
Mahmud began his reign in 977, and it became extinct in 
1184 Sultan Mahmad ascended the throne in 9973 and the 
dynasty, according ta Khondemir, reigned only 155 years. 
Of the magnificent temple demolished by Mahmid, we find 
the following accaunt: ‘The famous pagoda Jumnat stood 
. close 
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close to Puttan, on the western side of Guzerat. It was de- 
stroyed in 1022 by the bigotted Mahmid. ‘The Hindus be- 
lieved that the souls of the departed went to this place, to be 
transferred into other bodies, human or animal, according to 
their deserts. The riches in gems, gold, &c. would be in- 
eredible, did we not know the power of superstition in those 
remote and unenlightened times.’ We know not whence Mr, 
P. derived the above -account, but the temple of which he 
speaks was dedicated to the moon, Somanat, and is g0 called 
by all the writers whom we have consulted. The legend is 
that Crisna, (the shepherd God,) sporting with the Gopia on a 
clear summer evening, amid the beautiful woods borderin 
the river, was so struck with the romantic scenery, and the 
serene skies enlightened by the moon, that he consecrated a 
temple to the Deus Lunus in the enchanting region in which he 
seemed to preside. It has nothing to do with Yama, the Hindu 
Minos; who is never called Yamanat.—Another mistake rela- 
tive to Sultan Mahmid occurs in the author’s account of Ben- 
gal: * About 25 miles below Rajmal, stood a city of great 
antiquity, the Gangia Regia of Ptolemy. Ferishta gives it a 
very high origin indeed; telling us that it was rebuilt and 
beautified 732 years before Christ, by Shincul. The name 
was then Gaur and Lucnauti. It was taken in r009 by Mah- 
mid I., and the king made prisoner. Like Hannibal, he kept 
poison concealed in his ring, which he took, and put an end 
fo his life. His country was annexed to the dominion of 
Gazna.’ Here Mr. Pennant has mistaken the kingdom of 
Ghaur in Afganistan, for Gaur the capital of Bengal. Ma- 
hommed ben Suri was king of the former, and ended his 
| days as above related in toog. Mahmid never approached 
nearer to Bengal, than ‘Canoja. ‘* Bengal (says Ferishta) was 
added to the empire by Humaiun, in 15383 he took its antient 
capital Gaur, and changed its name to Gennetabad, or the 
heavenly city.” £ Ferishta should have said that it was first 
conquered by the Emperor Altumsh, who began his reign 
in 1210, but it appeats to have recovered its independency.’ 
This is a mistake into which our author has been led by Col. ’ 
Dow. Ferishta, in his history of the kings of Bengal, (a work 
not yet translated,) says that it was first conquered by Bukhtyar 
Khelji, in the reign of Cuttubeddin Ibec: which is confirmed. 
by Abulfazil ; who adds that Nuddea was the antient capital, 
and that the seat of government was removed to Gaur b 
Bukhtyar.—‘ The Delta of the Indus (says Mr. Pennant) is 
called by the Indians, Pattala, which signifies the same thing.’ 
Dr. Vincent * justly remarks that this word signifies hell, and 


ere -—«. 


* In his Voyage of Nearchus. See Rev. xavi. N.S. P+ 254. 
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is not unsuitably applied to an arid tract, where the heats are 
insupportable. Laribunder is not placed on the banks of the 
Richel by Major’Rennell.—‘ Carpasus (says Mr. Pennant) is 
a,word I cannot translate, but it appears to have been some 
vegetable that was used in making the Indian webs.’ Carpasus 
was that species of the cotton plant which was named in India, 
Capas. 

: Nardos Gapanica, or Nardus, from a certain part of India 
called Gapana, is another article of commerce. The Nardus 
was in high repute in former times, but now is out of fashion. 
Jt was much used in form of a pomatum, with which the 
Romans perfumed their hair. Old Gerard speaks of its medi- 
cal virtues in his days. I. cannot ascertain the plant.’ Sir Wm. 
Jones has ascertained it to our entire conviction, and describes 
it-in the Linnean style, Valeriana Fatamansi floribus triandris 
feliis cordatis quaternis, radicalibus pettolatis.—Mr. P.. mistakes 
when he’says that the Areca, or Beetle-nut tree, is not found 
in. Bengal ; ; they are very numerous in all parts of it.—* The 
inhabitants of Ceylon are the Cingalese ;. these are aboriginal, 
and differ totally in language from the people of Malabar, or 
any other neighbouring nations. ‘Their religion is derived from 
Budda, a proselyte of the great Indian Foe: his doctrine spread 
over Jahan and Siam as well as that of Foe.’ It is not easy 
to involve so many misapprehensions in so few words, as Dr, 
‘Thunberg has in the foregoing passage. Was he acquainted 
with the language of Malabar, and other neighbouring na- 
tions ? It is necessary only to examine a map of Ceylon, in 
order to perceive that the cities obtained their names from a 

ple speaking a dialect of the Sanscrit. The great Indian 
Foe i is a personage of whom India’never heard: but his sup- 
posed proselyte has made some noise. Sir Wm. Jones justly 


‘observes that the Budda of the Hindus is unquestionably the 


Foe of China. 

Our limits will not admit of our pursuing the subject far- 
ther, but we have probably said sufficient to evince the neces- 
sity of careful revision :—the typography is likewise very incor 
rect. ‘We must also state our concern at having discovered sen- 
timents which we cannot pass without. reprehension, ina work 
possessig so many popular attractions. ‘ Every good man (says 
Mr. P.) naturally wishes to hear that the end of a villain is suit- 
able to his deeds. How are we disappointed when Mr. Scott tells 
ug that he (Somroo) was not impaled!’ Every good man natu- 
tally wishes that the end of a villain may be repentance, and 
amendment of life. Did our author forget that example, not 
revenge, is the object of legal punishment ? But what shall 
we say to the following passage | g.8 Omichund dar the part 
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of a double traitor; neither side would have censured his fate, 
and the secret might have remained for ever secure. ‘ He died 
eventually of a broken heart; had his death been anticipated a 
few days by any other means, where would have been the 
crime ? We were not always so delicate! Political wecessity 
has made many am honest man a knave !’—In treating of the 
insects of Bengal, (a curious place for such observations!) we 
find this mysterious paragraph; ‘ Our Cootes, our Lawrences, 
our Fordes, fought our detailed battles, and at length cleared 
the plains of Hindustan from a brave and able foe. “The genius 
of the French sunk under the superior guardian of the British. 
Clive, by various great actions, decided the fate ; some struggles 
between Nabob and Nabob kept for a while the flame of war 
alive. A short anarchy succeeded, and a, a temporary 
shame on the British name; inquiry! fictitious? was instituted: 


“¢ A gude Scot once grumbled 
“ Brutum fulmen, meant only to scare when it .rumbold.” 


Of such insinuations, we cannot approve. The condition of 
the peasantry of Bengal is described as in the highest degree 
wretched, and exposed to the oppression of. tyrannical land- 
holders; yet the character of Mr. Hastings receives the highest 





-encomiums. We are at a loss to reconcile the consistency of 


these representations, or to discover for what end government 
was instituted, unless to protect each class of the community 
from the the injustice of the others. ‘This reasoning applies 
_ solely to Mr.Pennant’s statement 5 for we have the satisfaction 
of knowing that the peasantry of Bengal enjoy a greater share 
of comparative happiness, than usually falls to the lot of that 
most valuable, most numerous, and most neglected description 
of people. The worst evil of which’they have to complain 
arises from the high price of salt; a growing calamity, which 
eminently deserves the interposition of the legislature. Of 
what importance is it to hmit the revenue derived from land, 
while the necessaries of life may be raised to an indefinite 
amount, by an established monopoly ? 


*,,* Since the foregoing article was written, the Newspapers \ 


have informed us of the death of Mr. Pennant; by which event, 
the literary public have sustained a very considerable loss.— As 
a well-informed and entertaining writer, he has scarcely left his 
‘equal.—He once told us himself that he was dead*, and we 
found ourselves justified in disbelieving him: we are now told 
by others that he is deceased, and we fear that we have no right 
to question the information : but, as he himself then said Re 
SURGAM,” so may others now say, ** HE sHALL RISE AGAIN.” 





* See the account of his own life, Rev. vol. xiii. N. S. p- 56. 
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Ant. 1%. Captain Vancouver’s Voyage of Discovery round the 
4 “ World, Vol. Il. 


[Article concluded from p. 160. ] 


AR a week after the arrival of our voyagers at Owhyhee, 
* a meeting of Chiefs, summened from the different dis- 
tricts, (by Captain V. called the grand council of the island,) 
took place, to deliberate on ‘ its cession to the crown of Great 
Britain, which was unanimously desired.’ ‘This is the first 
mention of the subject that we find; and nothing farther rela+ 
tive to it occurs, till above a month afterward, when it is thus 
resumed : 


‘ The domestic affairs of Tamaahmaah being settled, his mind was 
more at liberty for political considerations ; and the cession of Owhy- 
hee to his Britannic Majesty became now an object of his serious con- 
cern. On my former visit it had been frequently mentioned, but was 
at that time disapproved of by some of the leading chiefs; who con~ 
tended, that they ought not voluntarily to surrender themselves, or 
acknowledge their subjection, to the government of a superior foreign 
power, without being completely convinced that such power would 
protect them against the ambitious view of remote or neighbouring | 
enemies.» During our absenee this subject had been most seriously 
discussed by the chiefs in the island, and the result of their delibera- 
tions was, an unanimous opinion, that, in order to obtain the pro- 
tection required, it was important that Tamaahmaah should make 


‘the surrender in question, formally to me, on the part of his Majesty ; 


that he should acknowledge himself and people as subjects of the 
British crown ; and that they should supplicate that power to guard 
them against any future moiestation.’— 

* Under a conviction of the importance of these islands to Great 


Britain, in the event of an extension of her commerce over the pacific 


Ofesie and in return for the essential services we had derived from 
the excellent productions of the country, and the ready assistance of 
its inhabitants, I lost. no opportunity for encouraging their friendly 
Mtr Sears towards us, notwithstanding the disappointments they 
had met from the traders; for whose conduct I could invent no apo- 
logy $ endeavouring to inipress them with the idea, that, on submit- 
ting to the authority and protection of a superior power, they might 
reasonably expect they would in future be less liable to such 
abuses.’ — + 

‘ These people had already become acquainted with four com- 

. .  « * ee . ' 

mercial nations of the civilized world ; and had been given to under- 
stand, that several others similar in knowledge and im power existed 


in those distant regions from whence these had come. ‘This informa-. 


tion, as may reasonably be expected, suggested the apprehension, 
that the period was not very remote when they might be compelled to 
submit to the authority oF ueiie one of these superior powers; and 
under that impression, they ‘did not hesitate to prefer the English, 
Who had been their first and constant visitors.’ 


¢ On 
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¢ On a due consideration of all the circumstances,’ says Cape 
tainVancouver, ‘I felt it to be an incumbent duty to accept, for 
the crown of Great Britain, the proffered cession; and I had 
therefore stipulated that it should be made in the most unequi- 
vocal and public manner.’ For this purpose, on the 25th of 
February, Zamaahmaab, with the Chiefs of many of the districts 
of the island, assembled on board the Discovery ; all the offi- 
cers of the two ships being present : 


‘ Tamaahmaah opened the business in a speech, which he delivered 
with great moderation and equal firmness, He explained the reasons 
(already stated) that had induced him to offer the island to the pro- 
tection of Great Britain; and recounted the numerous advantages 
that himself, the Chiefs, and the people, were likely to derive by the 
surrender they were about to make. He enumerated the several na- 
tions that since Captain Cook’s discovery of these islands had occa- 
sionally resorted hither, each of which was too powerful for them to 
resist ; and as these visitors had come more frequently to their shores, 
and their numbers seemed to increase, he considered that the inhabit- 
ants would be liable to. more ill treatment, and still greater impositions 
than they had yet endured, unless they could be protected against 
such wrongs by some one of the civilized powers with whose people 
they had become acquainted ; that at present they were completely 
independent, under no sort of engagement whatever, and were to make 
choice of that state which in their opinion was most likely by its at- 
tention to their security and interests, to answer the purpose for which 
the proposed surrender was intended. For his own part he did not 
hesitate to declare the preferance he entertained for the king of Great 
Britain, to whom he was ready to acknowledge his submission; and 
demanded to know who had any objection to follow his example.’ 


Several other Chiefs likewise spoke. In all their speeches, 


‘ Their religion, government, and doméstic economy were noticed, 
and it was clearly understood that no interference was to take place 
in any of thése respects. That the Chiefs and priests were to ofilcinny 
with the same authority as before, and that, no alteration in these 

articulars was in any degree thought of or intended.’—* These pre- 
kesiageben being fully discussed, the king repeated his former propo- 
sition, which was now unanimously approved, and the whole party 
declared their assent by saying that they were no longer Tanato na 
Owhyhee, but Tanato no Brittannee. (‘That they were no longer men 
of Owhyhee, but men of Britain.) This being made known to the 
people in the surrounding canoes, the same expressions were repeated 
by them.’ 


Some officers were then sent on shore, who § displayed the 
British colours, and took possession.of the island in the name 
of his Majesty.’ ‘The ships now fired a salute, and the follow 
ing inscription on copper was deposited at the royal residence; 

«© On the 25th of February, 1794, Tamaahmaah, king of Owhyhee, 
in council with the ptincipal Chiefs of the island assembled’ on board 


his 
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his Britannic Majesty’s sloop Discovery in Karakakooa bay, and in 
the presence of George Vancouver, commander of the said sloop; 
Lieutenant Peter Puget commander of his said Majesty’s armed 
tender the Chatham ; and the other officers of the Discovery ; after 
due consideration, unanimously ceded the said island of Owhyhee to 
his Britannic Majesty, and acknowledged themselves to be subjects 
of Great Britain.” 


How far Captain Vancouver was authorised or empowered, 
by circumstances, to receive these islanders into the protection 
of the British empire, or what obligations his having so done 
has imposed on this country, does not appear to us. We have 
related the-business at some length, and shall leave the reader 
to make his own comment. There are some cireumstances in 
the narrative which ought to have been omitted, and which 
for that reason we forbear to mention. 

Some Englishmen in the service of Zamaahmaah had under- 
taken to build a schooner. for him, and had.made some progress 
in their work, when Captain Vancouver arrived; with whose 
assistance the vessel was nearly completed before. he left the 
island. Young and Davis, whom we formerly mentioned, con- 
tinued high in the king’s favour; and, which is yet more to 
their cieait they continued to merit it. 

On the 14th of March, the ships left the Sandwich Islands, 
dnd stood to the nottiward: lations By the American coast, for 
the third season. Early in April they entered Cook’s Inlet; 
and by the middle of May their examination of it was finish- 
ed. ‘No branch, por river, communicating with this inlet, 
which in appearance promised so fair, was found to penetrate 
more than a very few miles beyond what, on the first entrance, 
had been discovered by Captain Cook. Several Russian settle- 
ments were seen, and some of them were visited. In a con- 
versation with the Russians, Captain Vancouver observes, 
‘ they seemed to use every endeavour to impress us with an 
idea; that ‘the ‘American continent, and adjacent islands, as 


far to the eastward as the meridian of Kaye’s island, belonged 


exclusively to the Russian empire.’—As the ships quitted the 
inlet, they met a party of Indians in 200 canoes, each canoe 
cartying two. persons, ‘ almost all men grown,’ so that this 
must have been one of the most considerable tribes of Ameri- 
cans that they hadseen. The natives in the neighbourhood of 
the Russian settlements were remarkably civil ; and the beha- 
viour of the Russians to the natives is represented as mild and 


- friendly. - 


From Cook’s Inlet.they continued their survey, examining 
Prince William’s Sound; the different branches of which were 
all found to terminate at no great distance from the Sound. 

At 
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At Port Etches, near the eastern point of, the. entrance into 
Prince William’s Sound, was a settlement, consisting of 100 
Russians. This was said to be their easternmost establish. 
ment, * but their boats make excursions along. the exterior 
coast as far as Cape Suckling, and their galliots much farther.’ 
A party of ten Russians, with not fewer than 900 of the na- 
tives from Cook’s Inlet and its neighbourhood, were met by 
the ships at Port Mulgtave, a distance of more than 100 
leagues. Their object was to collect skins. They, had. very 
few articles of trade except beads; and it is not very probable 
that so large a party should confine themselves to such means 
only as traffic afforded, for which they were so indifferently 
provided, in order to procure what they wanted. ‘The Ruse 
gians, it appears, had, a short time before, been involved in a 
serious dispute with the Eastern natives : but with the circums 
stances our people did not become acquainted. When the 
ships arrived near Cross Sound, the natives who visited them 
_ ‘were very differently disposed towards strangers, from those 
who had been seen in Cook’s Inlet, and Prince William’s 
sound. From a canoe which came off, no one would venture 
into the ships without a hostage being first sent into the canoe. 
In the survey of the coast between Cape Fairweather, in lati- 
‘tude 58° 51’ North, and Cape Spencer in lat. 58° 13° North, we 
do not find the Port des Frangais of M. de la Pérouse, which is 
by him placed in 58° 37'N. latitude. The entrance into Port 
des Frangais is less than half a league in width: but the track 
of Captain Vancouver along this part of the coast is drawn at 
not more than two leagues distance from the land. An open- 
ing is mentioned in the narrative. ‘ The favorable breeze con- 
tinuing with delightfully pleasant weather, and having the ad- 
vantage of day-light, nearly the whole of the twenty four hours, 
we were enabled to keep within five miles of the coast, which 
was now again weil wooded, and from cape Fairweather took 
a direction S. 43 E.; it is steep and intire, with the exception 
of one small opening, that had the appearance of being likely to 
afford shelter for shipping; but it is completely bounded at a 
little distance by steep compact mountains, which are a conti- 
nuation of the same undivided range stretching to the eastward,’ 
In the chart, likewise, an unexamined opening is placed in 
58° 43° N. latitude. We cannot be certain that this opening 
seen by Captain Vancouver was not Port des Frangais: but 
there can be no doubt entertained of the correctness of M. de 
la Pérouse’s latitude, as he was a considerable time in that port, 
and had set up an observatory on shore. , 
On the examination of an arm of the sea within Cross sound, 
Captain Vancouver has made the following remark: 
~ Rey. Aprit, 1799. Dd ‘ The 
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‘ The upper part of this arm, which after the place of my 
‘nativity, 'the'town of Lynn in Norfolk, obtained the name of Lynx 
Canav, approaches nearer to those interior waters of the continent, 
‘which are said to be known to the traders and travellers from the op- 

site side of America, than we had found the waters of the north ' 
Pacific penetrate in any former instance, This approximation is to- 
wards the south-west side of the Arathapescow lake, as laid down in 
Captain Cook’s chart, from which its distance is about three hundred 
and twenty geographical miles ; but from the close connection and 
continuation of the lofty snowy barrier, so frequently before adverted 
to, trending south-eastward, and nearly parallel to the direction of 
the continental shore, little probability can remain of there being any 
navigable communication, even for canoes between such waters and 
the north Pacitic ocean, without the interruption of falls, : cataracts, 
and various other impediments.’ rot: 


The navigable extent of this canal is described to terminate 
in 59° 12’ N. latitude, and in 224° 33° E.: longitude, where a 


/ 


shoal extended across ; the arm being there abeut a mile in | 


breadth: . : 


« The water was found to be perfectly fresh. Along the edge of 
this shoal the boats passed from ‘side to side in six feet water,: and 
beyond it, the head of the arm extended about half a league,’ where 
a small opening in the land was seen, about the fourth of a mile wide, 
leading to the north-westward, from whence a rapid stream of fresh 
water rushed over the shoal ; but this, toall appearance, was bounded 
at no great distance by a continuaticn of the same lofty ridge of 
snowy mountains so repeatedly mentioned, as stretching eastwardly 
from mount Fairweather, and which, in every point of view they had 
hitherto been seen, appeared to be a firm and close-connected range 
of stupendous mountains, for ever doomed to support a burthen of 
undissolving ice and snow.’ 


This branch of the canal is left in the chart (as it is described 
' in the narrative) unterminated beyond the shoal, and probably 
is navigable for boats or small craft at a considerable distance 
inland, beyond what was seen. ‘lhe boat-excursions on this 
part of the coast were attended with much risk from the 
natives, who were numerous, well armed; and not well dis- 
posed. The surveying parties, more than once, were extri- 
cated from very dangerous situations by the prompt exertions 
of the officers to whom the performance of those services was 
intrusted. On one of these occasions, an awning being spred 
appears to have been of great use ; the Indians being prevented 
by it, in an attempt which they made'to board the boat. ‘The 
‘Chief of a large party of Indians, who were met in Lynn 
Canal, makes a very different appearance from any other that 
we find mentioned im the course of the voyage. 

‘ This Chief .Mr. Whidbey represented as a tall thin elderly man. 


He was dressed in a much more superb style than any chief we had 
; hitherte 
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hitherto seen on this coast, and he supported a degree of state con- 
sequence, and personal dignity, unusual to be, found amongst the 
chiefs of North-West America, His external robe was a very fine 
large garment, that reached from his neck down, to_his heels, made 
of Set from the mountain sheep, neatly variegated with several co- 
lours, and edged, and otherwise decorated with little tufts, or frogs 
of woollen yarn, dyed of various colours. His head-dress was made 
of wood, much resembling in its shape, a crown, adorned with bright 
copper and brass plates, from whence hung a number of tails or 
streamers, composed of wool and fur wrought togetlier, dyed .of va- 
rious colours, and each terminating by a whole ermine skin, The 
whole exhibited a magnificent appearance, and. indicated a taste for 
dress and ornament, that we had not supposed the natives, of these 
regions to possess.’ azt : 


On the 19th of August, the voyagers had completed their 
survey from Cook’s Inlet, to the part of the coast at which the 
broke off in the preceding year. To the harbour in which the 
ships lay at this time, was given the name of Port Conclusion. 
It is observable of this season, that the survey was commenced 
more early, and that a greater range of coast was examined, 


than in either of the former years. 


_ © I have considered it ésséntial (says Captain’Vancouver) to the 
illustration of our survey, to state very exactly not only the track of 
the vessels when navigating these regions, but likewise those of the 
hoats when so employed, as well when I was present myself, as when 
they were conducted by Mr. Whidbey or Mr. Johnstone, on whom 
the execution of that laborious and dangerous service principally fell, 
dnd to whotn I feel myself indebted for the zeal with which they en- 
gaged in it on all occasions. The perusal of these parts of our voy- 
age to persons not particularly interested, I am conscious, will afford 
but little entertainment § yet I have beén induced to give a detailed 
account, instead of an abstract, of our proceedings, br the purpose 
of illustrating the chatts accompanying this journal ; of shewing the 
manner in which our time day by day had been employed } and, for 
the additional purpose, of making the history of our transactions on 
the north-west coast of America, as conclusive as posses against alk 
speculative opinions respécting the existence of a Ayperborean or medi« 
terranean ocean within the limits of our survey.’ 


_ For the resent, we shall defer our opinion on this subject, 
that we may not interrupt the narrative. 
The ships now steered for Nootka Sound, where they found 
a new governor, Sen. Alava; who informed them ** that his 
appointment to this government had taken place, for the par- 
ticular purpose of finishing the pending negociation, respecting 
the cession of these territories.”-——‘ The ptesent governor, 
however, was {till unprovided with. the necessary credentials = 
but on his departure from St. Blas, in June, these documents 
were hourly expected, and a vessel. was kept waiting there in 
Dda2 readiness 
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readiness to be dispatched, provided they arrived in time for her 
reaching Nootka Lire the 19th of October.’ No credentials 
appeared during Captain Vancouver’s stay at Nootka: but, 
while the ships were at Monterrey, to which place they went 
from Nootka, dispatches arrived ‘a the Viceroy of Mexico. 
As no part of what was communicated to Captain Vancouver 
required his presence at Nootka, he determined on making the 
best of his way towards England. 

In proceeding to the southward from Monterrey, they kept 
near enough to the continent to determine the latitudes and 


longitudes of some of the principal capes: but no part of the 


American coast,’ seen tothe southward of 30° N. latitude, ap- 


pears in any of the charts accompanying the account of the 
voyage. At the islands called Maria’s Islands, between Cape 


St. Lucas and Cape Corientes, their boats landed. These 


islands produce great quantitits of the Lignum vite : some, 
which was cut close to the beach and brought on board, worked 
up full eight inches in diameter at the heart. This wood was 
very ponderous, of a close black grain, and extremely hard.’ 
At the island of Cocos, the ships procured wood and water. 


The geographical descriptions of former navigators differ so — 
widely in the accounts both of the situation and extent of this’ 


island, that Captain Vancouver thinks it probable that there 
exists another island not far from this, to which some of the 
descriptions belong.. A formidable account is given of the vo- 
racity of the sharks at this island ; large shoals of them ¢on- 
stantly followed the boats, and darted at the oars; and when 
any one was fishing, ‘ they would take the fish from the hooks 
before they. could be got clear of the water: and what was still 
more singular, when one of their own species was taken, and 


they perceived he could no longer, defend himself, he was: in- 


stantly attacked, torn to pieces,.and devoured by his com- 
panions.— Sai 
- © "These sharks appeared to be of three distinct sorts; the most 
numérous were ‘of the tyger kind, these were beautifully streaked 
down their sides ; the other sorts were the brown and the blue sharks; 
and it wa$ singularly remarkable, that although they all voraciously 
devoured the two former,. yet when one of the latter was caught, it 


. remained unmolested by the rest, and even when killed, and cut up, 


its flesh was not eaten by its companions,’ 


- It is erroneous, Captain Vancouver observes, ‘ to suppose 


that the shark is under the necessity of turning on his back for 


the purpose of taking his prey; as these sharks most commonly 


attained their object without turning themselves.’ 


+ After having left Cocos island, the Discovery sprang her 
Mainmast; im consequence of which it was determined to steer 
pUT for 
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for Valparaiso, on the coast of Chili. About the same time; 
Captain Vancouver discovered, to his utter astonishment and 
surprise, that the scurvy began to make its appeararice among 
some of the créw: which is attributed to the cook’s having, 
contrary to orders, given the skimmings of the boiled salted) 
meat to the ship’s company, to mix with their pease. The first’ 
skimming of any meat generally contains a. considerable mixe 
ture of filth, and it is probable that the cook was not very nice 
in keeping the fat clear of the dirt: but it is not to be concluded’ 
that the fat of meat, which has‘been long salted, has a greater’ 
tendency to produce scurvy than the lean, the juices of which’ 
commonly decay the soonest. ‘They had at this time been’ 
four years from England, and four months from Monterrey, 
the last place at which they had obtained fresh provisions; and 
notwithstanding this appearance of -the scurvy, they arrived in 
port without its occasioning any serious misthief, and they did 

not lose a single man by that disease during the whole voyage. 
On the 2 sth of March (1795) the ships anchored in Valpa~ 
raiso bay. ‘The governor, on being made acquainted with the 
occasion of their arrival, so far from expressing any jealousy or 
uneasiness, received them in a friendly manner, and gave di- 
rections for their being accommodated with every assistance 

that the place would afford. Don Amb. Higgins de Vallen 
the president and captain-general of the province of Ch :; 
likewise honoured the commanders with. an invitation to St. 
Jago de Chili, the capital, This gentleman is the same whe 
was mentioned with so much respect by M. de la Pérouse, on 
his calling at Conception. His Excellency’s invitation was ac- 
cepted by our voyagers, and a party was formed of the two 
captains, and four other officers of the ships. They slept two 
nights on. the road. The country through which they travelled’ 
appeared very thinly inhabited, till within fifteen miles of St. 
Jago; after which, plantations with good houses were seer on 
each side of the road, for the remainder of the way. When’ 
they had approached within a mile of the city, they were met’ 
by fresh horses, which were highly bred, and richly capari- 
soned, with saddle cloths, whips, and spurs, sent for them by 
his Excellency the President. Horsemanship had not been 
their study, and the finery of the horses not’ suiting well with 
the state of their clothes after so long a voyage, this mark of at 
tention incommoded the whole party. ‘The use of the spurs 
was declined by all; though the Spanish officer, who had 
charge of the escort, thought it a matter of the first’ import- 
ance, and expended much eloquence, and ¢ven expostulation, 
in hopes of overcoming their objections. Their reception ‘by 
his Excellency (who was by birth an Irishman) was cordial and 
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polite without formality; and while they remained at St. Jago, 
they were welcomed by the ‘principal families with unreserved 
hospitality, 

Captain Vancouver has given particular descriptions of many: 
of ce buildings in this city. The money-house, or mint, is 
the most remarkable: it coft 700,900 dollars; and it is stated. 
that ‘about a million of specie is coined at St. Jago every year.’ 
The: coinage at Mexico, (according to the account obtained by 
Captain V.) between the 1st of January and the 31st of De- 
cember 17493, was ‘in gold pesos or hard dollars 884,262: in 
silver pesos 23,428,680. ‘Total 24,312,942. This, however, 
was the greatest quantity of specie ever known, in one year, to 
have been coined in the money-house at Mexico.’ 

The city of St. Jago was said to contain 30,500 inhabitants, 
at which number Captain V. did not think they were over- 
rated. An account is given of the instructions from the Spanish 
court, under the authority of which the government of the 
province is administered. ‘lhe preservation “of good order, and 
the promotion of industry, are the principal objects of atten- 
tion: but the instructions are very general; and those to whom 
they are addressed having much discretionary power in the ex~ 
¢cution, they must be very liable to abuse. 

ot being able to obtain a new mainmast at Valparaiso, the 
voyagers repaired the sprung mast as well as circumstances 
would admit. The main yard was likewise discovered to be 
sprung, On account of these defects, and of the southern | 
winter seagon being far advanced, Captain V. did not think it 
prudent to navigate near the coast towards Cape Horn. The 
survey of this part was therefore not attempted; 

The ships left Valparaiso on the 6th of May. After having 
sailed round Cape Horn, a search was made for Isle Grande, 
said to he in 45° 30’ S, latitude, but without success. July 3, 
they anchored at St. Helena, ‘¢ I had the inexpressible happi- 
ness (says Captain Vancouver) of seeing all my officers and 
men return to a British settlement, after an absence from Eng- 
land of more than four years and a quarter, perfectly well in 
health, and with constitutions apparently unimpaired by the 
extremely laborious seryice in which they had been so Jong em- 
ployed, and to which without a murmur they had, at all times, 
and in all weather, uniformly submitted with great zeal and 

alacrity.? The Chatham. being much smaller than the Dis+’ 
covery, and not so well able to encounter the roughness of a 
winter’s passage round Cape Horn, ‘her crew had not fared so 
well: but she did not, in the course of the whole voyage, lose 
a single man, § either in consequence of ill health, or from 
any accident whatever,’ 
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A scarcity of rain, for three successive years, had caused 
great mischief and want at St. Helena. Several of the bread- 
uit plants, which had been.left by Captain Bligh on his re- 
turn from the South Seas, had fallen to decay.— While the 
ships remained here, a Dutch East Indiaman, not. knowing 


that we had commenced hostilities against them, stood into 
the bay, and Captain Vancouver sent his boats and took pos- 


session of her as a prize. 
The remaining part of the voyage contains little that is pe- 
culiar, or worthy of remark. 


In October (1795) both the vessels arrived safely in the. 


Thames, after an absence of four years and a half, 





The labours of this voyage have much lessened the grounds 
of reasonable hope that any navigable water-communication 


exists, between the Atlantic arid Pacific oceans, through the. 


continent of America:—but that they are ‘ as conclusive as pose 
sible” will not by many be readily admitted. Whatever con- 
tempt may be shewn for closet discoveries, they have certainly 
some support, while there remain openings without any ascer- 
tained termination, for the indulgence of speculative fancies cone 


cerning a N. W. passage. It may likewise be argued that, as 
the river Columbia, and Port des Francais, were passed by. 


Captain Vancouver, if not without being noticed, without be- 
ing thought worthy of examination, so might other openings 
equally have escaped observation ; and this may seem.the more 
probable, as the entrances both into Columbia river and 


Port des Francais are so narrow, that, at a very moderate dis- 


tance from the land, their appearance would be too inconsider- 
able to attract notice. The river Columbia was found navi- 


gable, and appeared to continue so, at the most advanced sta- 


tion to which it was explored ; and several navigable branches, 
or rivers which fell into it, were seen, for the examination of 


which there was noopportunity. That this rivePmay haye com-- 


munication with some of the lakes already known, is not very 
improbable. The natives reported that it extended to a great 
distance inland. ‘There is, however, very little prospect, even 
if a depth of water sufficient should be found to continue, that 
it would be practicable for ships to navigate upwards, against so 
strong and constant a Current. } 

The arm of the sea within Cross Sound, named Lynn Canal, 


though not navigable for large ships, had the appearance of . 
continuing much farther navigable for small vessels ; which, , 


with the circumstance of its situation, (* approaching nearer,’ 
Captain Vancouver observes, ¢ to those interior waters of the 
continent which are said to be known to the traders and tra- 
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vellers from the opposite side of America, than we had found 
the waters of the North Pacific penetraté in any former in- 
stance,’) makés it an object of consideration. In the mention 
of ‘unexamined openings, Port St. Francisco must not be 
omitted ; and this, if we may judge from the account given in 
the narrative, is not among the least promising. 

* ‘The strorigest circumstance against the probability of a com- 
munication by water through North America is the following, 
noticed in the concluding paragraph of Captain Vancouver’s 
account : | 


_ ¢ In-all the parts of the continent on which we landed, we nowhere 


‘ found any roads or paths through the woods, indicating the Indians. 


on the coast having’ any intercourse with the natives of the interior 
part of the country, nor were there any articles of the Canadian or 

tidson’s bay traders found amongst the people with whom we met, 
on any part of the continent or external sea shores of this extensive 
country.’ : 

"On the whole, we must be allowed to repeat that the pro- 
spect is considerably lessened, but that it is by no means yet 
proved that a N. W. passage does not exist. 

With respect to the discoveries attributed to more early times, 
whatever may be alleged against the authenticity of them, there 
appears such a concurrence of facts, so much similitude be- 
tween those descriptions and the most material particulars that 
have been ascertained by modern discovery, that it must not be 
allowed that the former accounts originated in unfounded tra- 
dition. Notwithstanding that the entrance: of the channel 
which Captain V. calls the supposed Straits of De Fuca, instead 
of being found between the 47th and 48th degree of North la- 
titude, is situated almost half a degree to the northward of the 
48th degree, yet, it having been found that a strait, with a 
considerable extent of inland sea, does really exist; and that to 
the north of the strait there are many islands, or archipelagos 
of islands; it is a‘much miore reasonable belief that some error. 
crept into the old accounts, or that the situations may haye, 
originally been erroneously described, than that an assertion of 
the existence of a strait and of an archipelago of islands should 
have been made from mere random conjecture. 

The endeavour to discover a passage from the more distant 
and unknown coasts of North America, to the Atlantic Ocean, 
has of. late years been preferred to the more_plain and natural 
mode of endeavouring to penetrate into this side of America. 
The ill suceess of former attempts, in H[udson’s and in Baffin’s 
bay, ought not to be esteemed ag arguments in favour of giving 
a preference to the later mode. Most of these attempts were 
made at a time when navigators were not so well provided with 
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accommodations of every kind, as at present. Perhaps the 
best argument, in favour of commencing on the western side 
of the continent, is the different temperature of. the climate, 
In high Jatitudes, the most prevailing winds are westerly; and 
those winds being from the land, on the eastern coast of the. 
continent, occasion the severity of the winter season to be, 
greater than where the most prevailing winds come immedi- 
ately from the ocean. We find that, in 1794, Captain Van- 
couver. recommenced his survey of the American coast near to 
Cook’s lolet, early in April; that on the 15th of that month, 


he was to the northward of 60° N. latitude; and that he found. 


no impediment from ice, nor from the weather :—but the dif- 
ference of temperature can scarcely be so great, as to be an 
equivalent for the advantages of beginning so near to our own: 
settlements; whence, it might be presumed, a few favourable 
seasons of examiuation would either discover a passage, (if one 
exists,) or find a termination to every opening, and ascertain 
an uninterrupted continuance of coast. 

The importance to Europeans of the western parts of North 
America seems, atpresent, to be confined to the procuring furs. 
We have already remarked on the quantity of this article pro- 
dyged inthe Spanish settlements, and in the parts of the coast 


which the Spaniards claim as their territory : but most of these 


furs are said to be of an inferior quality. This trade must be 
an object of greater importance to the Russians, and to the 
Spaniards, than to any other European nation. Captain Van- 
couver was of opinion that no Europeans are so well qualified 
to carry iton as the Russians; since their accustomed manner 
pf living differs so little from that.of the American natives, that 
they were enabled to associate, and many of them did associate 
with the natives. It was likewise understood ‘ that, in all their 
establishments, the children of the natives are taken at an early 
age, and educated in the Russian language; and, no doubt, in- 
structed in such principles as are most likely hereafter to be 
advantageously directed to the interests of that hation.’ 


Beaver skins are also procured on this coast. In the course. 


of the voyage, not many instances appear of sea otters being 
seen in considerable numbers: but the most remarkable was in 
an arm of the sea near the 54th degree of latitude, where ¢ the 
sea abounded with sea-otters. ‘They in the most sportive mane 
ner played about the boats, rearing themselves half way out of 
the water, and holding up their young ones in their fore paws, 
as if to view the boats as they passed.’ 

Captain V. has given a list of 20 vessels of different nations 
(exclusively of Russians and Spaniards) which were employed 
on the west coast of North America, collecting furs, in the 
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year 1792. He was informed that their adventures in general 
turned to good account. The articles for trafic most esteemed 
by the natives were fire-arms, blankets, blue great coats, tin 
kettles, tobacco, and fnuff. Sugar would probably be a fa- 
vourite commodity;—for it is related that, on some being given 
to a Chief, he was ‘ greatly astonished at the taste of it, and 
gave some to his attendants, who were equally surprised.’ 





The remarks which we have made in the progress of our 
account, as well as the immediately preceding observations, 
are'proofs that we have regarded this performance as entitled 
to great attention. ‘There is reason for believing that Captain 
Vancouver neglected no opportunity of obtaining information, 
and his narrative therefore contains much that is both curious 
and useful. 

In the miscellaneous observations at the end of the third 
volume, is given an account of the capture of the Argonaut, 
by the Spaniards, on the west coast of North America. On 
this circumstance, we have no occasion here to remark, as 
Captain Colnett, who commanded the Argonaut, has lately 
published a narrative of that transaction; of which we shall 





very spepeny take ample notice. Cast. B.., y. 


Art. III. Juridical Arguments and Collections. By Francis Har- 
graves Esq. Barrister at Law. 4to. pp. 650. 11. 7s. Boards, 


obinsons, 


1TH whatever success juridical arguments might have 
been attended in the particular causes in which they’ 

were employed, they are in no danger of being useless to, or 
neglected by, the public, when proceeding from the pen of so 
eminent a barrister as Mr. Hargrave. We have long admired 
his abilities, and have had many opportunities of deriving as- 
sistance from his professional labours. His legal precision, and 
the extent of his knowlege, we have rarely, if ever, seen 
equalled ; and. we should have imagined, from his various and 
valuable endowments, that he had been a prosperous advocate. 
The plaintive and melancholy manner, however, in which he 
frequently speaks of himself in the work before us, forbids us 
to continue to entertain so pleasing and so natural an expecta- 
tion. He considers himsclf as immured in a bark almost 
shivered by adversities ; as exposed to the danger of new tem- 
pests and new proscriptions ; and he talks of the feeble efforts 
and flagging spirits of a proscribed and almost shipwrecked 
advocate. ‘bo wlrat circumstances such failure is to be attri- 


buted, we know not: we can only regret its existence, and 
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wonder that, where there is so much evident merit, there 
should not be a proportionable degree of encouragement. 

The present volume contains thirteen arguments; some of 
which discuss topics of a general, and some of a confined, na- 
ture; and.one or two of them involve points which belong 
more properly to the knowlege of our constitution, than to the 
knowlege of our law. We shall lay before our readers an 
account of the subjects introduced; and, where we think that 
ye can do it with advantage, we shall make some extracts. 


‘ The frst article is an opinion written in 1793, upon the commit- 
ment of two. gentlemen by the house of lords in Ireland, in the way 
of punishment, for a contempt and breach of privilege. ‘The offence 
charged was publishing a paper, which reflected upon the proceed- 
ings of a secret committee of the Irish lords appointed to inquire into 
the causes of risings in various counties in Ireland. Inthe paper, the 
publication of which caused this commitment, the imputations were 
that the committee had grossly exceeded and abused its power,—by 
administering oaths,—by enforcing witnesses to answer interrogatories 
criminating themselves,—and by examining witnesses, to support pro-~ 
secutions depending, and at the same time unconnected with the. 
cause of the tumults the committee was appointed to investigate. 
Exclusive also of these imputations, the paper contained some’ doc- 
trines, denying the right to various powers exercised both by the 
whole house and its committees: for it denied,—the right of the 
whole house acting legislatively to administer an oath,—the right of 
the whole house acting judicially to delegate to a committee,—the 
right of a committee proceeding judicially to act in secresy,—and the 
right, either of the house at large, or of a committee, to exhibit in- 
terrogatories tending to criminate the party examined, except at his 
own desire and to purge him from contempt. For these imputations 
and doctrines, which were mixed with considerable asperity of lan- 
guage, the two gentlemen were ordered ‘to attend the Irish house of 
lords ; aad upon confessing, that they had authorized the printing of 
the paper, they were adjudged by the house to be guilty of a con- 
tempt and breach of privilege, and were sentenced to imprisonment 
for six months and to pay a fine of s5ool. a-piece, and not to be dis- 
charged till the fine should be paid. Such was the case, upon the 
result of which the opinion was taken. The chief questions proposed 
were, on the legality of the commitment, and on the relievableness 
against its effect by resorting to the writ of habeas corpus. But, in 
writing upon these points, the author was in some degree called 
upon, to cansider the antiquity and nature of the jurisdiction of both 
hquses of parliament in England over contempts and breaches of privilege, 
the éxtent of such jurisdiction, and the manner of exercising it; and 
in this latter réspect, the power of our house of lords in contempts 
and privilege to zmprisom beyond the session, and the power in such 
cases /6 impose fines. He also found it expected from him, that: he 
should explain himself, on the competency of the judges to examine © 
into the legality of an imprisonment under an order. from either of, , 
our hous¢s of parliament ; and that he should consider, not only the 
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right of suing out the writ of Aabcas corpus for relief against any ex. 
cess in such commitments, but how the exercise of that right was 
attainable independently of the provisions in our habeas corpus act of 
the thirty-first of Charles the Second. Accordingly the reader will 
find in the first article of the volume somewhat referable to all of these 
constitutional subjects. He will also see, that the author risked dis- 
closing his impressions, with as much fullness and explicitness, as 
could well be expected in a professional opinion upon points of such 
delicacy.’ 

We have read the whole of this argument with much plea- 
sure, as it conveys clear and distinct information on a variety of 
constitutional points; some of which we had proposed to have 
transcribed, but we find the whole so connected that it would be 
difficult to quote any part without injury to the remainder. The 
inclination of Mr. Hargrave’s opinion (though not without con- 
siderable doubts) seems to be that the commitment was legal: but, 
even if that point were allowed to be questionable, he thought 
that no court of law would undertake to inquire into its legality. 

The two following arguments, comprised in one article, were 
delivered before Lord Thurlow in the year 1787 in the case of 
Scott and his wife against Vernon and others, on the effect of a 
Jegacy with condition restraining marriage without consent of 
the legatee’s natural mother. ‘The case, in which these argue 
ments were delivered, is reported in 2 Bro. Cha. Cas. 431.— 
The result of the cause was a decree supporting the marriage 
condition ; and, from the printed Report of the judgment, it 
appears that the Chancellor did not sustain the condition 
merely as a precedent one, but proceeded on the foundation of 
supporting all conditions not imposing restraints repugnanit to 
the policy of our law concerning marriage. 

In the course of the first argument, Mr. Hargrave examines 
the foundations of the doctrine in terrorem ; questions its pro- 
priety; and endeavours to circumscribe its limits. He then 
proceeds to shew that neither the Roman law nor our ecclesi- 
astical jurisdiction is responsible for this doctrine; and he 
points out the inconsistency of our courts of equity in having 
received it, and at the same time in some measure having avoid- 
ed it.—From this part of the discussion, we shall make a 
considerable extract; as we deem the subject curious, intereste 
ing, and treated with singular learning and ingenuity. 


¢ With respect to the Roman law, it certainly was jealous of and 
unfavourable to conditions in restraint of marriage. Many constitu- 
tions are to be found in that law tending to promote matrimony and 
discourage celibacy. But the most famous provisions of this kind 
are those contained in a law of the time of the emperor Augustus, 
The law, I allude to, is often called the Lex Fulia ; but its proper 
denomination is Lex Papia Poppea; the real Lex Fulia appearing = 
e 
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be a much earlier law of the same reign; though Gravina and other 
learned civilians have heretofore mistaken these two laws for one law 
with two different appellations. It is understood, that it was a prin- 
cipal object both of the Lex Fula and the Lex cae Poppea, to fe- 
store the population of the country, to prevent all unreasonable im- 
pediments of marriage, and to check the pernicious fashion of celibacy 
with its concomitant irregularities; for so general. was celibac 
become, when the latter of these laws was passed, that scarce a Citie 
zen having children could be found who was worthy of being consul. 
Causa, says Heineccius in the Preface to his elaborate pet ia 
upon the latter of these laws, ferende legis honestissima, ut Romani, 
adulteriis et vage veneri adsueti, pramiis et panis, ad ducendas uxores et 
role locupletandam rempublicam, adducerentur. Amongst the provisions 
in the Lex Papia Poppea for encouraging matrimony, there is one 
expressly aimed against legacies on condition of celibacy. It is the 
29th chapter of the remnants of this law, as collected and arranged 
by Heineccius, and the 17th in Gothofred’s edition. The words 
are, si quis celibatus aut viduitatis conditionem hered: legatoriove injunxe- 
rit, heres legatoriusve ed conditione liberi sunto; neque eo minus delatam 
hereditatem legatumve ex hac lege consequuntur. In plain English, if a 
legacy was given on condition of celibacy or widowhood, the condi- 
tion was to be null and void, and the legacy was to have effect as if 
no condition had been added. Such was the law itself; and in terms 
it only nullifies conditions forbidding marriage wholly, without touch- 
ing upon such conditions as are merely calculated to restrain improper 
marriages. The words of this law therefore are not enough to 
shew, that all conditions in restraint of marriage were made invalid : 
for at least the letter of the law was confined to absolute prohibitions 
of marriage, which our own law equally reprobates, except where a 
wife is restrained from a second marriage. It seems however, that 
the frauds upon this famous Roman law provoked a free and large 
interpretation ; in consequence of which it was made to reach uate 
tions merely on account of their tendency to celibacy. Thus if a le- 
gacy was given on condition of marrying a particular person, who 
was ,of such inferior degree or other description as to render the 
marriage enjoined disgraceful or impracticable to the legatee, it was 
deemed equitalent to a condition of celibacy, and as such was brought 
within construction of the law, If'also a legacy was given to any 


- one, under a condition to marry ex arbitrio alterius, that is, as another 


person should appoint, the condition was null; a construction only to 
be accounted for, by supposing, that it had become a practice to 
evade the Jaw by naming some person with a secret confidence not to 
consent to any marriage. But how is it possible to argue from all 
this, so as to make any just inference in respect to our own Jaw? 
The comparison between the law of Rome and the law of England 
on this subject serves to shew, that in some points they agree, in 
some they differ. Both laws favour the liberty of marriage; and 
both reprobate celibacy ; on which last account both refuse givihg 
effect to conditions not, @ marry., But nearly at this point the re- 
semblance ceases; for it is certain, that our law will endure condi- 
tions not to marry without consent, regarding neither limitation of 
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time, nor the sort of person entrusted with the power, where no ins 
tention “Dpears of imposing a restraint so as to make marriage ims 
practicable: and it may be equally true, that, for the sake of guard. 
ang against frauds upon its policy in favour of marriage, thé Roman 
Jaw would not tolerate such conditions. It may be pleasing to make 
such comparisons. For some purposes, and on some occasions, it 
may be useful to undergo the labour of them. But in deciding what 
is the law of England on this subject, how can it apply in argument 
in this court, that the law of Rome differs from our law? Can it be 
réasonably or decently said, that this court, or even any of our ec- 
clesiastical courts, ought to adopt fhe Lex Fulia and the Lex Papia 
Poppea, or the interpretations of those laws amongst the Roman 
jurisconsults, in a point about which our own law prescribes differ. 


‘ently? Where the law of Engiand has not given the rule upon a 


subject withinectlesiastical or admiralty jurisdiction, I clearly under- 
stand, that it may be open to such forums to consult and-adopt the 
decisions of the Roman fav. But [ cannot reconcile myself to the 
strangeness of deciding even in the courts spiritual upon a principle 
of Roman jurisprudence, where the law of England distinctly fur- 
nishes a principle of another kind. Besides it is far from being. clear 
to me, that the Roman lawyers did reject conditions in restraint of 
marriage in the extent supposed. In the case cited from the Roman 
law, the condition is not limited in point of time, but is so expressed 
as to continue during the legatee’s whole life; and the power of con- 
senting is seemingly lodged in a stranger to the legatee. But here 
the condition of marriage with consent is annexed to the legacy for 
atime only, that is, till the legatee’s age of twenty-one; and the 
person entrusted with the power of consent is the legatee’s own pa- 
rent. In other words, the condition is to enforce atténtion. to that 
consent to marriage, which the law itself requires. Yet the rule of 
this court, which is relied upon, has been ever stated with a.gene- 
rality sufficient to govern even such acase. But where is. the au- 
thority to be found, by which it can be proved, that the Roman law 
would have rejected a condition not to marry under full age without 
consent of the era ? I take it to be clear, that it was prohibited 
by the Roman law to marry without consent of parents, whatever 
doubts there may be as to the effect of such a marriage when actually 
celebrated. Is it probable then, that the same law would condemn 
a condition requiring such consent? In this last point of view, the 
reference to the Roman law leads rather to the approbation of such 
a condition of marriage as is imposed in the present case, than to furs 
nish any authority against it. | | | , | 
> “The assertion, that our ecclesiastical courts follow the Roman law 
in deciding upon legacies, and therefore nullify all conditions against 
marrying without consent, appears to me as still more open to & va- 
riety of remark. If I am right in my observations upon the Roman 
law, it is most probably a mistake to suppose, that the law agaist 
such conditions was interpreted in the extent, in which the court of 
chancery is understood to have received thé doctrine about conditions 
of marriage in terrorem. 'The rule here is always stated so broadly, 
as to ‘take in those cases“in which the consentsis required from the 
paren 
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parent, and limited to the age of twenty-one, equally with those in which 
the power of consent is given to a stranger and made 9 soe But 
as I have already endeavoured to shew, it remains to be proved, that 
the Roman law was interpreted in such latitude as to reach condi- 
tions of the former and limited kind. It may be asked also, what is 
the evidence, that the dectrine of marriage conditions in terrorem, as 
practised in our courts of equity, was previously a rule of the eccle- 
siastical courts. . Naturally one would expect, that the evidence of, 
this should come from their learned writers, or from the records and. 
reports of ¢heir jurisdicticns, But inquire at Doctor’s Commons > 
and I have reason to suppose, that the learned gentlemen of the civil 
law, even the most profound of them, would be at a loss to furnish 
authorities from their treasures, and therefore would refer us back té 
our own repositories. “Since-the habit of resorting to courts of equity 
in cases. of legacy, and expefience of the convertience of the peculiar 

wers incidental to equitable jurisdictions, the ecclesiastical courts 
cea had little and very unfrequent conusance of legacies; and as I 
am told, their jurisdiction over them has gradually fallen into so muchs 
disuse, as to be almost in a dormant state. When, however, the spi- 
ritual courts are called upon, it is understood, that instead of claim- 
ing to give the rule to chancery as the younger jurisdiction, they 
consult our equity reports, for their guidance. The truth is, that 
Swinburne’s book ‘on ‘T’estaments and: the Orphan’s Legacy by Go- 
dolphin are almost the only books from our civilians, which contain 
any matter on the law of legacies. But Swinburne is wholly occu- 
pied with the Roman law upon the subject ; and Godolphin, except 
where he borrows from the former, takes his materials om reports 
of decisions by the temporal courts. It is singular also, that the 
only reference by name to be met with, toa legacy case depending 
upon condition of marriage decided by the spiritual courts, is in;-Mr. 
Serjeant Moore’s Reports 857, and there Judge’ Winch cites one 
Pigott’s case, in which the legacy was held good notwithstanding 
breach’ of a condition, that the legatee should not marry_ without 
consent of her mother. Thus without so much as one decision im- 
mediately from the spiritual courts, and with only one single short 
decision of those courts furnished to us through the report of a com- 
mon lawyer, the foundation of the complicated and diversified doc- 
trine of equity in respect to marriage conditions in terrorem is affirmed 
to originate from their authority and example. But this, I must 
say, is a slight ground for resting the doctrine of in terrorem on the 
antient practice of the ecclesiastical courts as the main and primary 
foundation. From such anxiety also to make these courts respon- 
sible for the doctrine,. it looks as if there was some distrust ofits in- 
trinsic merit? | 

The whole learning on this important subject is brought for- 
wards, and placed ina perspicuous point of view, in the course 
of these arguments; which we recommend. with perfect con 
fidence to the attention of our professional readers. . 


The third article is an argument at law for the title of James 


Brydges, third and last duke of Chandos, to the manor mu. 
ers, 
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liers, ia Queén’s County, Ireland, The fourth is an argument 
for the same nobleman in the equity suit against him, respect. 


ing the:same manor of Villiers. : 
_. The fifth article of the volume consists of two arguments in 


the famous MyppELTON cause determined by the present Lord 
Chancellor in July 1794. The cause was ‘between Mr. Myd- 
delton of Chirk Castle and his son, both of whom ate’ since 
deceased ; and it was instituted fer the purpose of rélieving the 
father from the pressure of a settlement which he had made, 
on the ground of there being fraud in the manner in which it 
was obtained from him. The case is reported in 2 Ves. Jun, 
391. and the plaintiff’s bill was dismissed with costs, '. . : 
The Duke of Athol’s claim, under a parliamentary entail of 
the Isle of Man, is the subject of the sixth article. “Of the 
seventh, the Author thus speaks : | 7 mnt se 


‘ The seventh article consists of collections concerning the Appro- 


priation of Parliamentary Supplies; and is rather parliamentary, and 


constitutional than strictly juridical. It was hastily framed soon after 
the sudden dissolution of parliament in the spring of 1784, before 
passing of the usual act for appropriating the aol of the session : 
and thi3 attention of the author to the subject was, in consequence of 
his understanding it to be the wish of the King’s chief minister, un- 
der whose immediate department the author then held a kind of of- 
ficial situation, to have some statement to assist his enquiries.” 


A collection relative to writs of error in criminal cases, with 
some deductions as to the state of authorities on the extent of 


nice and important subject, the author concludes his inquiries 

with the following opinion : | {Desai al 

.¢ From the preceding review of the cases and authorities,.on the 

question whether a writ of error in criminal cases is a writ of right or 
of favour, it appears, | t ods Sioaeret 

£4, That long previously to the reign of Queen Ann there. were 

opinions in favour of considering writs of error even in treason 

and felony as writs of right; particularly the opinion of Lord 

Chief Justice Wray in the King’s Bench inthe reign of Queen 

_.Elizabeth, an approbation of that opinion, by Lord Cokes!with 

a resolution of the House of Commons in.1689 declaratory of 

their sense of the law accordingly. cai Conpesage a0 

‘2. That, consequently, the idea of its previously, being a perfect 

“novelty, to consider writs of error in any criminal case as writs 

Of right, seems to be a mistake, founded on not having suffici- 

ently attended to the history of the subject. + 

‘3. That in the reign of Queen Ann there is a resolution “Of ten 

- Judges out of twelve delivered in parliament, declaratory of the 


~ vabsolute right to a writ of error in all criminal cases except treas 
son and felony. 


64. That 
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‘ 4. That in the same reign there is a resolution of the lords after 
hearing the judges, declaring the absolute right-of the subject 
to a writ of error in all criminal cases without so much as one 
exception. | 

¢ 5. That, since the reign of Queen Ann, the right of the subject 
to a writ of error in criminal cases under treason and felony has 
been recognized in Westminster-hall by some judges without con- 
tradiction from the rest. : 

* 6. That Lord Mansfield qualifies the right to a writ of error in 
misdemeanors, by explaining the writ to be not absolutely of 
course, but only claimable as a right on probable error shewn. 

‘7. That, whether Lord Mansfield’s qualification of the right to a 
writ of error in misdemeanors is adopted by other judges, or 18 
his lordship’s particular opinion, is not discoverable at present. 

_ © It may pérhaps be expected, that after advancing thus far into 
the question of right concerning writs of error in criminal cases, I 
should add my own opinion, or at least something approaching to one. 
But I purposely avoid so doing. It isa subject, on which I have 
not thoroughly made up my mind in the full extent. Besides, on 2 
point of such general importance, and one now depending before 
the first law-officer of the crown, I think it more becoming me not 
to offer my private sentiments. If the matter I have collected is 
of sufficient weight in favor of Mr. *****’s claim to a writ of 
error, the aid of my opinion will not be necessary to the support of 
his pretension: If the authorities I have stated shall not in thems 
selves avail to prevent Mr. Attorney General from tefusing his fiat to 
the claimed writ of error, it would be an inexcusable presumption in 
me to suppose, that any opinion from me would have influence enough 
to supply the deficiency of those authorities. , ite 
‘ Not having been consulted on the subject of these observations 
till yesterday, I probably have omitted some authorities, which with 
more time I might have collected. I particularly think it likely, 
that both Fitzherbert’s Natura Brevium and the Year Books may 
furnish material information. But though I may have omitted many 
things of consequence, I ‘may add, that I could not have collected 


nearly so thuch in so short a time, if heretofore I had not made some 
researches on the subject.’ 


_ Weare riext presented with an argument for the Earl of 
Inchiquin, on his appeal to the Irish House of Lords from a 
decree of the present Lord Chancellor of Ireland, made in 
Hilary term 1794, in a cause in which Mr. Burnell was plain- 
tiff, and the Earl of Inchiquin, the Duke of Leinster, and the 
Earl of Shannon, were defendants. The great point of the 
cause was on the construction of a covenant of renewal, in a 
Jease granted in 1668 by the Earl of Inchiquin, great great 
grandfather of the present Earl, of certain lands in Ireland, to 
Mr. Burnell’s great grand-father, for sixty-one years, at rol. per 
year; and on the terms of the.lessees maintaining the buildings, 
and not parting withthe premises without the lessor’s eonsent 
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and giving the refusal to him. The cause was heard in ‘the 
Court of Chancery in the year #7943 and the Chancellor was 
of opinion.that, under the covenant of renewal, the original 
lease was, to be construed as renewable for ever, all he decreed 
accotdingly against Lord Inchiquin. When the hearing of the 
Ctuse came before the House of Lords in Ireland, there was an 
order absolutely reversing the Chancellor’s decrees founded, it 
is said, on. the unanimous opinion of the Judges against the 
right 4 re newal. 

The tenth article is an argument for Mr. Mackreth’s petition 
of reshearing, on a decree made at the Rolls, and athrmed’ by 
the Chancellor: and the thirteenth consists of proposed reasons 
for an appeal to the Lords from this decree. 

Two arguments in the txchequer, for the corporation of 
Liverpool against the-corporation of London, will be found in 
the eleventh article. ‘The object of this cause was to try, in 
a short way, the great question whether the privilege of London 
Crrizkns, to be exempt from antient tolls and duties throughout 
England, extends to Non-Resipenr Freemen. For this pur 
pose, there is a statement of some authorities against extending 
the London privilege to Non-Restpent FREEMEN, as a sort of 
supplement to the various authorities which the author had 
several years before brought forwards against such an extension, 
in the printed case for the Lynn Corporation, on the writ of 
error before the House of Lords in Lonpon against Lynn. 

‘The twelfth argument is on the admissibility of the votes of 
the Claimants of the Earldom of Caithness and Barony of 
Ochiltree, at the election of the sixteen Peers for Scotland in 
1990. 

In the Appendix, are contained papers connected with some 


articles in the body of the work, and introduced for the purpoyy 


of making them more intelligible. 

Such are the various contents of this useful and perc ats 
lication ; in which much will be found to amuse literary cu- 
riosity, and still more to assist the accurate investigators of legal 
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Art. IV. Observations on the Western Parts of England, relative chiefly 


to Picturesque Beauty. To which are added, a few Remarks on’ 


the Picturesque Beauties of the Islé of Wi ght. By William 
Gilpin, M.A. Prebendary of Salisbury ; sect Vicar of Boldre, 


New Forest.’ 8vo. pp. 370, and 38 plates. 11. 5s. Boards. 
~ Cadell jun. and Davies. 1798. 


WES rejcice that the venerable founder and master of the 

Picturesque School,—for so we may truly intitle the 
writer of these Observations,—has been pleased once more to 
4* admit 
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admit us of his party, and to point out to our attention the 
leading features of perhaps the most beautiful, if not the most 
romantic, part of ourisland. Upwards of thirty years have now 
passed, since, as a portrait-painter, (if we may be allowed the 
expression,) he first excited our applause by some sketches of 
Biography, which the critic should contemplate for their ele- 
gance, and the saint for their piety *. His talents for dandscape 
were long, in a great measure, unknown ; and they would pro- 
bably have still continued so, if Mr. Mason had not introduced 
them to the notice of the public}. By a happy union of the pen 
and the pencil, Mr. Gilpin has since carried the powers of de- 
scription to their fullest extent; and his masterly delineations 
have not.only given a new interest to the most celebrated scenes, 
but have unfolded many sweet recesses which, had hitherto 
escaped the eye of the traveller, 

From the volume Before, us, which has a still higher claim 
to a favourable reception than any of the former, (the profits 
of it being destined to lay the foundation of a charitable fund,) 
we shall extract a few of the most striking passages as they 
occur ; first presenting our readers with a view of the drawing- 
room of Norbury-house, near Guildford, the seat of Mr. Lock ; 
which exhibits a very elegant style of decoration, and is justly 
considered by Mr. Gilpin as an object of great curiosity. 


¢ The walls are covered with a hard and durable stucco, and are 


_ painted by Barret. The whole room represents a bower or arbour, 


admitting a fictitious sky through a large oval at the top, and covered 
at the angles with trellis-work, interwoven with honey-suckles, vines, 
clustering grapes, and flowering creepers of various kinds. The 
sides of the room are divided by slight painted pilasters, appearing 
to support the trellis roof; and open to four views. That towards 
the south is real, consisting of the vale inclosed by Box-hill, and the 
hills of Norbury, and Dorking, which hath been just described. 
The other three are artificial. ‘Two of them, which are the two 
end-views, cover the whole sides of the room from the ceiling to the 
base. 

‘ The scene presented on the qwest wall, is taken from the lakes 
of Cumberland. It is an exact portrait of none of them ; but a land- 
scape formed from a collection of some of the happiest circumstances 
which belong to all. No real view could present so beautiful and com- 
plete a picture.’ — 

‘ The near ground is composed of bold rocks, and other rough 
surfaces, with which the banks of lakes commonly abound, Among 
these a wild torrent, variously broken, pours its waters under the. 
surbase of the room, which intercepts it.’— 





* pee the first volume of our Gencral Index, p. 467. C LASS, Bio- 
graphy. 
See M. R. vols. xlvi. and lvii. Tables of Contents. 
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‘ The other grand landscape occupies the eastern wall of the room.. 
Tt is, I think, inferior to that on the west ; zee it is a. noble work. 
The scene is: sylvan, and the objects of course less grand.’— 

¢ The xorth side of the room, opposite to the windows, offers two- 
more landscapes; divided by the breast of the chimney; which is 
adorned with a pier-glass, let-into the wall, and covered thick with 
a frame-work of honey-suckles, vines, wild-roses, and various creepers 
in flower ; all painted with great beauty. ‘These two pictures on the 
north are a continuation of the scene exhibited’ on the western wall, 
which they unite with the landscape on the east. Clustering vines, 
and wild flowers, form a frame-work to all these beautiful pictures; 
both at the base and along the trellis-work of the sides ; so as to give 
them the resemblance of being seen through the openings of the 
arbour. : 

.¢ With this unity in the subjects of these landscapes, the Acht also, 
and other particulars coincide. The season represented, is autumny. 
Every where round the room the year is in its wane. Each tree, and. 
bush, is touched’ with its autumnal hue. The time of the day is 
about an hour before the-sun sets, which, after a rainy afternoon, is; 
breaking out from the watery clouds that are scattered before a, 
gentle breeze, in too high a region of. the air to affect the surface of 
the lake. The rainy clouds, which are broken in the west, hang 
heavy in the north; and give a dark lurid tint to the lake below. In 
the north-east angle, a ray of sunshine,, breaking through the gloom, 
gilds a castled cliff: but the clouds condensing again, fall in a heavy, 
though a partial shower on the landscape in the east. 

‘ As the sun is represented setting on the western stde of the 
room, it 1s supposed to illumine the several objects in a// the pictures ;: 
and when the natural hour corresponds with the hour represented, there. 
is a coincidence of artificial and naturallight. All the landseape, both 
within and without the room, appears illumined by the same sun. 
The union too between the natural and artificial landscape, is still 
farther assisted by a few straggling trees, which are planted before. 
the windows, with a view to connect the picture with the country. 

© We dwell the longer on this curious and interesting room, as its 
is the only one of the kind perhaps in England. There is a room 
painted by the celebrated. Gasper Poussin, at the villaof Monte Dra- 
gone, near Rome, on a. plan something like this; but Gasper has 
paid no attention to the union of: the several /ights, nor to the cha 
racteristic agreement of the several views.’ 


Mr. Gilpin’s remarks on the propriety of introducing monu- 
mental seulpture into our churches, whether the reader agrees: 
with him or not, are well worthy of regard : : 


¢- Indeed I know not whether monuments at all in such churches” 
as pride themselves on their architecture, can in any shape be con+ 
sidered as ornamental’: the nave of Westminster-Abbey, for instances. 
is injured, as.a piece of architecture, by the several monuments intro- 
duced into. it, which, like spots of light in a: picture, injure the 
avhole ; they break in upon its simplicity and grandeur.’— 
Tn all cathedrals there are cloisters and other recesses, which are 
the prope situationg for monuments: ang even here every _ 
should. 
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‘should not be admitted that comes under the name of a monument, 
and pays the fee. Plain tablets may be allowed; but when figures 
‘and ornaments are introduced, they should be such as neither disgrace 
the sculptor, nor the person whom he meant to honour. "It would 
‘be of great advantage also to class monuments, as we hang pictures 
in a reom, with some view to symmetry and order; and, if different 


professions were ranged by themselves, it would still make it more 
agreeable to examine them.’ 


Not less deserving of attention are his strictures on the orna- 
mental furniture of a great house: 





‘ The apartments of a noble house should not suffer their ornaments 
#o obtrude foremost upor. the eye. Each apartment should preserve 
its own dignity ; to which the ornamental part should ‘be subordinate. 
In every work of art, and indeed of nature also, it is a breach of 
the most express picturesque canon, if the parts engage the eye more 
than the gs a3 The hall, therefore, the staircase, the saloon, and 
other apartments, might be adorned with a few busts and statuess 
‘but to receive the whole collection, perhaps a long gallery should 
have been professedly built. In this they might have been arranged 
1! in profusion.’ 

The following ludicrous anecdote is related concerning our 
great English painter : 





¢ The east window of St. Mary’s chapel is adorned with a picture 

of the Resurrection, in painted glass. Sir Joshua Reynolds gave the 

design ; in which, though he had represented our Saviour rising, he 

! had left the tomb still closed and sealed. The Bishop remonstrated, 
that he had given the fact contrary to the truth of Scripture ; where, 

it is said, the seal was broken, and the stone removed. Sir Joshua, 

however, still pereisted; contending, that by not breaking the seal, 

he had: made the miracle so much the greater; and it was not with- 

out some difficulty that the Bishop got him persuaded to correct 


his design. The truth, I suppose, was, Sir Joshua had not fully, 
at first, attended to the circumstances of the story ; and did not caré 
to be at the trouble of altering his picture.’ 


_ Mr. Gilpin has been accused of continually discovering a pro- 
pensity 


“© To judge of Nature by an Artist’s rules :” 


} but those who advance the charge should remember that this 
was the very object which he proposed to himself at the outset ; 
and that the fault (if it be a fault) is imputable to the original 
scheme, and not to his manner of executing it. Nature, how- 
ever, (to use the language of Shakspeare) is ‘still his goddess 3” 
and then perhaps most the object of his admiration, when she 
disdains all rule, and baffles every effort of the pencil. - 


‘ As we approached Barnstaple, the view from some of the high 
erounds is very grand, composed on one side of Barnstaple-bay, and 
en the other of an extensive vale, the vale of Taunton carrying the 
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eye far and wide into its rich and ample bosom. It is one of those 
views which, is too great a subject for painting. Art, confined by 
the rules of picturesque composition, must keep within the compass 
of inch, foot, and yard. Buit such slender confines cannot rousé the ~ 
imagination like these extensive scenes of nature.’— 

‘ The fact is, art isa mere trifler compared with Nature, The 
efforts of both, it is true, may be called the works of God: but the 
difference lies-here. In the efforts of art, God works with those little 
instruments called men ; he works in miniature. But when he works 
in the grand style of nature, the clements are his instruments.’ 


Mr. Gilpin did not. advance far into Cornwall, though that 
country is so full of promise to the Antiquary and the Minera- 
logist. 

‘\He could have wished aleo to have heard the winds howl among 
the bleak promontories of the Land’s-end: to have seen, through a 
clear evening, the light fall indistinctly on the distant isles of Scilly ; 
aud to have viewcd the waves beating round the rocks,of that sin- 
gular situation, Mount St. Michael.’ 

The loss of this last scene he regretted more than any thing 
else :—but to travel over deserts of dreariness in quest.of twa 


or three objects seemed to him to be buying them at too high 


rice. 

Brom Bodmin he proceeded to Lescard, and visited Ply- 
mouth on his return. We regret that we cannot attend him 
thither ; that we cannot convey our readers, in such company, 
to the sublime sea-views of Mount Edgecumb, the curious 
structure of the Edystone light-house, and the hanging woods 
and rocky scenery of the ‘Tamer and the Dart :—but we have 
already exceeded our limits ; and must content ourselves with 
the glimpse. of an Abbey, which is probably unknown to the 
generality of readers : 


‘In a sequestered part of the country, where Devonshire and 
Dorsetshire unite, lies a circular valley, about a mile and half in 
diameter. _ : / 

‘ Its sides slope gently into its area in various directions ; but are 
no where steep. Woody skreens, circling its precincts, conceal its 
bounds ; and in many'parts connecting with the trees, which descend 
into the bosom of the valley, form themselves into various tufted 
groves. - Through the middle of this sweet retreat winds a stream, 
not foaming among broken rocks, nor sounding down cataracts ; but 
mild like the scene it accompanies, and in cadence not exceeding a 
gentle murmur.- From this retreat all foreign scenery is excluded, 
It wants no adventitious ornaments; sufficiently blessed with its own 
sweet groves and solitude. 
ss —** Such /andscape 

Needs not the foreign aid of ornament; 
* But is, when unadorned, adorned the most.?? 

‘ This happy retirement was once sacred to religion. Verging 
towards one side of the valley stand the ruins of Ford-abbey. Ba 
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has never been of large dimensions, but was a model of the most per- 
fect Gothic, if we may credit its remains, particularly those of a 
cloister, which are equal to any thing we have in that style of archi- 
tecture. This beautiful fragment consists of eight ~windows, with 
light buttresses between them, and joins a ruined chapel on one side, 
and on the other a hall or refectory, which still preserves its form 
sufficiently to give an idea of its just proportions, To this is con- 
nected by ruined walls a massy tower. hat the ancient use of this 
fabric was, whether it belonged to the ecclesiastical or civil part of 
the monastery, is not now apparent; but at present it gives’a pic- 
turesque form to the ruin, which appears to more advantage by the 
pre-eminence of some superior pt 

‘ At right angles with the chapel runs another cloister, a longer 
building, but of coarser workmanship, and almost covered with ivy. 
The river, which enters the valley at the distance of about half a 


mile from the ruin, takes a sweep towards it, and passing under this | 


cloister, opens into what was once the great court, and makes its exit 
through an arch in the wall on the opposite side. 


‘«‘ This venerable pile, 
——clad in the mossy vest of fleeting time,” 


and decorated all over with variety of lychens, streaming weather- 
stains, and twisting shrubs, is shaded by ancient oaks, which, hang- 
ing over it, adorn its broken walls without: encumbering them. tn 
short, the valley, the river, the path, and the ruins are all highly 
pleasing ; the parts are beautiful, and the whole is harmonious. 

‘ They who have lately seen Ford-abbey will stare at this descrip- 
tion of it. And well may they stare; for this description antedates 
its present state by at least a century. If they had seen it in the year 
1675, they might probably have seen it as it 1s here described. Now, 
alas! it wears-another face. It has been inthe hands of improvement. 
Its simplicity is gone ; and miserable ravage has been made through 
every part. The ruin is patched up into an awkward dwelling ;. old 
parts and new are blended together, to the mutual disgrace of both. 
The elegant cloister is still left; but it is completely repaired, white- 
washed, and converted into a green-house. The hall too is modernized, 
and every other part. Sash-windows glare over pointed arches, and 
Gothic walls are adorned with Indian paper. ) 

‘ The grounds have undergone the same reformation. The natural 
groves and lawns are destroyed; vistas and regular slopes supply their 
room. The winding path, which contemplation naturally marked 
out, is gone; succeeded by straight walks, and terraces adorned with 
urns and statues; while the river and its fringed banks have given 
way to canals and stew ponds. Ina word, a scene abounding with 
so many natural beauties was never perhaps more wretchedly de- 
formed.’ 


When we compare the descriptions given by Mr.Gilpin with 
those of his predecessor Mr.Gray*, we must confess that the last 
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~* See his Journey through the North of England, in Mason’s Me-, 
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are the most glowing and poetieal : but the first appear to have 
the greatest precision, and to convey the<clearest picture. to 
the eye of the mind. Mr. Gray excites a thousand enchanting 
associations, and, by the talisman of his genius,: throws a 
splendour unborrowed of the sun on every object which he no- 
tices ; while Mr. Gilpin, though not so powerful a magician, 
is perhaps a better painter. His oytline is more faithful and 
determined, and his colouring is less heightened beyond the 
truth. He indeed may be said to be the first who has examined | 
the face of a country by the rules of picturesque beauty, open- 
Ing the sources of those pleasures which are derived from the 
comparison; and from his criticisms on natural and artificial 
scenery have originated, in a great measure, a spirit of investi- 
gation and a system of improvement, which, we doubt not, will 
establish our superiority in an art which we may justly call 
our own. | ’ 





— 


Art. V, Travels in the Two Sicilics, and some Parts of the Apen- 
_nines, translated from the Original Italian of the Abbe Lazzaro 
-Spallanzani, Professor-Royal of Natural History in the Universit 
at Pavia, &c. &c. 8vo. 4 Vols. With Eleven Plates. 11 8s. 
Boards. Robinsons. 1798. : | 


6 te obligations of the literary world to the Abbgte Spallan- 
zani are already considerable, and his ‘science has given 
celebrity to his age and country; the latter of which he has 
illuminated as a single star shines through the gloom of a dark 
night. Of the present work, it may be justly remarked that 
it presents a treasure of geology and chemical information 5 
although it may be found, in certain positions and deductions, 
liable to be questioned, and in other particulars rather: tod 
much dilated. We cannot sufficiently admire the indefatigable 
perseverance of this philosopher, which supported him. in so 
many hazardous investigations; nor the self-possession with 
which, under circumstances of imminent danger, he could 
exert all the powers of a mind replete with knowlege’ ‘and 3 
love of truth *. ; 
Having observed thus summarily on the importance and 
merits of these volurnes, we presume that a concise .analysis, 
and some of the author’s details in series, may be more accept 
able to readers of general curiosity, than an attempt to-con- 
trovert or to establish his axioms of mineralogical study. 
The ‘first visit was made by the Abbate in the summer of 
1788 to Mount Vesuvius; where he found Wedgewood’s 





* For the former works of this respectable naturalist, see the 
General Index to the Old Series of the M. R.. from 1749 to 1789; 
hoth inclusive. 
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pyrometer the most efficacious instrument in. ascertaining the’ 
nature of the Lava. On the 4th of November, he passed the 


night.at the Hermitage del Salvatore, about two miles from the 
summit. of the mountain. 


‘ Trose,’ says he, ¢ four hours before day, and continued my journey 
towards the burning crater, from which, as I have before said, flames 
arose at intervals, which on a nearer approach appeared larger and 
more vivid ; and every ejection was followed by a detonation, more 
or less loud, according to the quantity of burning matter ejected: a 
circumstance I did not notice before, on account of the distance, but 
which became more perceptible to the ear in proportion as I ap- 
proached the mouth of the volcano; and I observed, when I had 
arrived within half a mile of it, in a direct line, that the ejections 
preceded their accompanying explosions only by an instant, which 
is agreeable to the laws of the propagation of light and sound. At 
this distance not only flames were visible to the eye, but a shower of 
ignited stones, which, in the stronger ejections, were thrown to a 
prodigious height, and thence fell on the declivities of the mountain, 
emitting a great quantity of vivid sparks, and bounding and rollin 
till they came within a short distance of the place where I stood. 
These stones, when I afterwards examined them, I found to be only 
particles of the lava, which had become solid in the air, and taken a 
globose form. These showers of lava appeared an invincible obstacle 
to my nearer approach to the volcanic furnace. I did not, however, 
lose all hope, being encouraged by the following observation. The 
showers of heated stones, I remarked, did not fall vertically, but all 
inclined a little to the west. I therefore removed to the east side of 
‘Vesuvius, where I could approach nearer to the burning mouth: but 
a wind suddenly springing up from the west, compelled me to-re- 
move, with no little regret, to a greater distance, as the smoke from 
the mouth of the crater, which before rose in a perpendicular column, 
‘was now drifted by the wind to the side on which I stood; so that 
I soon found myself enveloped in a cloud of smoke abounding with 


‘ulphureous vapours, and was obliged hastily to retire down the 
side of the mountain. Yet though I was thus disappointed of the 


pleasure of approaching nearer to the edge of the crater, and observ- 


ing the eruptions more nearly and accurately, many instructive objects 
‘were not wanting.’ 


— Concerning that great natura! phenomenon, the course of the 
lava, he observes : 


‘ Pursuing my way to the south, along the declivity of the 
mountain, I arrived at the part where the lava ran above the ground. 
‘Where the stream was broadest, it was twenty-two feet in breadth, 
and eighteen where narrowest. The length of this torrent was two 
‘miles, or nearly so. This stream of lava, when compared with others 
which have flowed from Vesuvius, and extended to the distance of 
five or six miles, with a proportionate breadth, must certainly suffer 
in the comparison ; but considered in itself, and especially by a person 
unaccustomed to such scenes, it cannot but astonish and most ‘power- 
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fully affect the mind. When I travelled in Switzerland, the im. 
pression made upon me by the Glacieres was, I confess, great; to 
see, in the midst of summer, immense mountains of ice and snow, 
placed on enormous ‘rocks, and to find myself shake with cold, 
wrapped up in my pelisse on their frozen cliffs, while in the plain 


‘below Nature appeared languid with the extreme heat. But much 


more forcibly .was I affected at the sight of this torrent of lava, 
which resembled a river of fire. It issued from an aperture excavated 


_in the sanganied lava, and took its course towards the south. For 


thirty or forty paces from its source, it had a red colour, but less 
ardent than that of the lava which flowed within the cavern I have 


mentioned above. ‘Through this whole space its surface was filled 


with tumours which momentarily arose and disappeared. I was able 
to approach it to within the distance of ten feet; but the heat I 
felt was extremely great, and almost insupportable, when the air, 

ut in motion, crossed the lava, and blew upon me. When I threw 
into the torrent.pieces of the hardened lava, they left.a very slight 
holJow trace. ‘The sound they produced was like that of one stone 
striking against another; and they swam, following the motion of 
the stream. The torrent at first descended down an inclined plane 
which made an angle of about 45 degrees with the horizon, sowing 


‘at the rate of eighteen feet in a minute ; but at about the distance o 


thirty or forty paces from its source, its superficies, cleared from the 
tumours I have before mentioned, shewed only large flakes of the 
substance of the lava, of an extremely dull red, which, clashing 


together, produced a confused sound, and were borne along by the 


current under them. 
é Observing these phenomena with attention, I perceived the cause 
of ‘this diversity of appearance. The lava, when it issued from the 


_subterranean caverns, began, from the impression of the cold air, to 


lose its fluidity, so that it yielded less to the stroke of solid bodies. 
The loss of this principle, however, was not such-as to prevent the 
superficies from flowing. But at length it diminished by the increas- 
ing induration ; and then, the superficial part of the lava, by the un- 
equal adhesion of its parts, was separated into flakes, which would 
have remained motionless had they not been borne away by the sub- 


jacent matter, which still remained fluid, on account of its not being 


exposed to the immediate action of the air, in the same manner as 
water carries on its surface floating flakes of ice. 
¢ Proceeding further, I perceived that the stream was covered, 


not only with these flakes, but with a great quantity of scoriz ; and’ 


the whole mass of these floating matters was carried away by the fluid 
lava, with unequal velocity, which was smail where the declivity was 
slight, but considerable when it was great. In one place, for ten or 
twelve feet, the descent was so steep that it differed little from a per- 


pendicular. The lava must therefore be expected there to form 2 


cataract. This it, in fact, did, and no sight could be more curious, 
When it arrived at the brow of this descent, it fell headlong forming 


_a large liquid sheet of a pale red, which dashed with a loud noise 


on the ground below, where the torrent continued its course as 


‘it 
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‘ It appeared to me that it might be expected that, where the 
channel was narrow, the velocity of the torrent must be increasedjand 
where it was capacious diminished ; but I observed that, in propor- 
tion as it removed from its source, its progressive motion became 
slower: and the reason for this is extremely obvious; since the 
current of melted matter being continually exposed to the cold: air, 
must continually lose some portion of its heat, and, consequently, of 
its fluidity. | | 

‘ At length the lava, aftcr having continued its course about two 
miles, along the declivity of the mountain,’ stopped, and formed a 
kind of small lake, but solid, at least on the superficies. Here the 
acd redness disappeared; but about two hundred feet higher it was 


still visible, and more apparent still nearer to its source. -From the. 


whole of this lake, strong sulphureous fumes arose, which were like- 
wise to be observed at the sides, where the lava had ceased to flow, 
but still retained a considerable degree of heat. 

‘ After having written these observations on the lava ejected by 
Vesuvius, as it appeared from. its source to its termination, which I 
made in company with Dr.Comi Abruzzese, a young student of 
great promise in medical and physical science, I had an opportunity 


to read the accounts of former eruptions, as they have been given by | 


men of great abilities, who had observed them on the spot: I mean 
Dr. Serao, Father Della Torre, M. Deluc, and Sir William Hamil- 
ton. I perceive that, in the principal facts, the phenomena I have 
observed agree with their observations, and that the differences are 


but few. Thus the torrents of lava which they have described were. 


accompanied with great fumes, and covered with pieces of lava and 
scoriz. In like manner the liquid lava received but small impressions 
from the stroke of solid bodies, and sometimes none. Serao informs 
us, that the lava of 1737, when struck on the surface with long 
ointed staves, was found to be so hard that it resounded. Accord. 
ing to the observation of Father Della Torre, the thick lava of the 
eruption. of 1754, when raised with long poles, split into pieces. 
M. Deluc shewed me, some years since, in his private cabinct of Na- 
tural History, at Geneva, a piece of Vesuvian lava, of the eruption 
of 1758, marked with a slight impression, which he made on it, on 
the spot, while it retained its softness. If this naturalist should ever 
chance to come to Pavia, I could shew him, in return, in the public 
Imperial Museum, among the collection of volcanic productions 
which I have made, a cylinder of lava, 18 inches long, and 5£ 
thick, which, in one part, has been bent to an angle, while it was 
half liquid, by the hands of the guide who accompanied me when I 
visited the eruption I have above described. In the eruption of 1766, 
likewise, though the lava flowed with surprising velocity, we are told, 
by Sir William Hamilton, that it received but a very slight impres- 
sion from some large stones that he threw into it. Father, Della 
Torre has also remarked another phenomenon which I observed, and 
have described, relative to the effervescence and tumours of the fluid 

lava. 
« But my meeting with the subterranean cavity in which the lava 
flowed, was a fortunate and singular circumstance, which is ai! that 
now 
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% know’ of, mentioned by any one else, because probably it was not 
seen § since all the descriptions of eruptions which we have, relate 
solely to currents of lava running over the surface of the ground, ex- 
posed to the free action of the air; from the effect of which the lava 
must soon cool and harden ; as appears from the very slight impres- 
sion made by stones thrown into it, according to all the accounts | 
have cited, and my ownobservations. But the narrowness of this cavern, 
and in some measure its depth, prevented this action of the air;_ 


-~whence I was enabled to observe the lava in a state in which it cannot 


be seen above the ground, still retaining a great part of its fluidity, 
as appeared from its from time to time spouting into the air, and 
from the impressions made on it by the pieces of lava thrown into’it. 
It cannot, therefore, be doubted but it had a much greater degree 
of fluidity when it boiled up in the Vesuvian furnace; as it must 
then have been penetrated with a greater quantity of absolute heat, 
by the action of which its parts must have been more disjoined and 
separated, and therefore have possessed a greater degree of fluidity 
and mobility. But I shall adduce still stronger reasons to prove the 
great fluidity of the lava, when it foams and boils up in its craters, 
when I come to speak of the volcano of Stromboli. I dwell the 
longer on this subject, because 1 know some have denied that the 
lava is ever fluid, asserting, that it has only the consistence of paste 
moistened with a good deal of water, and descends down any decli- 
vity in consequence of its gravity. 

‘ To complete the observations I have made on this .eruption, 
nothing appears to remain but to speak of the quality of the ejected 
lava. On this I made different experiments, all of which, some ex- 
trinsic or‘accidental circumstances excepted, furnished the same re- 
sults. ‘The base of the lava is of horn-stone rock, of a dark-grey ° 
colour, of moderate hardness, dry to the touch, where it has been 
fresh broken somewhat earthy, and gives some sparks with the steel. 
This lava put the magnetic needle in motion at the distance of three 
lines and a half, or somewhat more than a quarter of an inch. , 

‘ It is well known to volcanic naturalists, that many of the lavas 


of Vesuvius contain colourless garnets. In that of which I treat, 


they were found very numerous, though very small. When broken, 
they appeared glassy ; and sometimes a kind of side or face was visi- 
ble, though without its being possible to determine the quality of . 
the crystallization, not so much from their smallness as from their. - 
being too intimately incorporated with their tenacious matrix. With 
the garnets were united a number of shoerls, of the colour and lustre 
of asphaltum, vitreous, crystallized in faces, the largest of which 
was nearly five lines. Those which were found in the running” lava 
had received ne injury from the fire; but those in the. globes 
ejected from the crater in that eruption, were in a state of beginning 
fusion. 

‘ The fire of the furnace changed this lava into a kind of enamel, 
fall of bubbles, of the colour of pitch, shining, which gave sparks 
with steel, and adhered strongly to the sides of the crucible. The 
shoerls melted, but the garnets did not ; they only became whitish, 
but without entirely losing their vitreous appearance.’— 
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¢ The greater part of this. lava lics in a valley under Massa, and 

one side of Salvatore. Before it arrived there, it must have fallen 
from a high rock, and consequently formed a cataract, which, ‘when 
seen by night, I was told, exhibited a most wonderful spectacle to 
the eyes of beholders. But though its fall through the air must have 
been very considerable, and it must in consequence have lost much 
of its heat, when it reached the ground it’ continued still to flow 
for a considerable space. On the side of Massa, I observed that it 
had approached within ten or twelve feet of some oaks which grew 
en the side of a precipice. Some of them appeared entirely withered ; 
others preserved their verdure only on that side of the trunk and 
branches which was opposite to that next the lava. In its passage it 
did such damage to a small church called Madonna della Vetrana, 
that ic has ever since remained deserted. The fiery-torrent took it 


in front, and broke down the wall, which indeed required no great 


force, as it was built with soft stones of tufa brought from the neigh- 
bouring mountains of Massa, and much like that of Naples. Thence 
it penetrated into the church, and having destroyed the door on the 
opposite side, and beat down a part of the wall, continued its course, 
through the church, within which it was observed to flow with 
greater velocity than the rest of the surrounding lava, from bein 
eonfined by the walls on the sides. With this lava the floor of the 
edifice still continues covered, and the contiguous sacristy partly filled; 
while large pieces of the broken wall, which the torrent had carried 
away, lie at more than eighty feet di8tance from the church, in the 
middle of the hardened lava.—Some linden trees are likewise to be 
seen surrounded by the same, the trunks of which are blackened 
and burnt. The oe as I was assured, continued to flow fifteen 
months; and when I visited the place, wltich was ten months after 
it had ceased to flow, it was still warm, and emitted thin fumes.” 


After having examined the Grotto of Posilipo, the Solfaterra, 
Ischia, and the Phlegrean fields, the author pursued his journey 
to Sicily and Mount Etna. We subjoin the interesting compari- 
son which he draws between that stupendous volcano and 
Mount Vesuvius: ~ 


* Though Vesuvius, considered in itself, may be jos called a 
grand volcano, and though, from the destruction and calamities it 
has at various times occasioned, it has continually been an object of 
consternation and terror to the inhabitants of the neighbouring 
country ; yet when it is compared with Etna, it must lose much of 
its celebrity, and appear so diminished, that, if the expression may be 
allowed, it may be called a volcano for a cabinet. Vesuvius does-not, per- 
haps, rise higher than a mile above the level of the sea ; and the whole 
circuit of its base, including Ottajanoand Somma, isnot moye than thirty 
miles ; while Mount Etna covers a space of one hundred and eighty, 
and in its height above the sea considerably exceeds two miles. From 
the sides of Etna other lesser mountains rise, which are as it were 
its offspring, and more than one of which equals Vesuvius in’ size~ 
The most extensive lavas of the lattcr mountain do not exceed oe 
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miles in length ; while those of Etna are fifteen or twenty, and some 
even thirty miles in extent. The borders of the crater of Mount 
Etna are never-less than a mile in circuit, and, according to the 
changes to which they are subject, sometimes two or three miles ; it 
is even reported, that in the dreadful eruption of 1669 they were en- 
‘larged to six. But the circumference of the Vesuvian crater is 
never more than half.a mile, even when widest -distended, in its. 
most destructive conflagrations *. Lastly, the earthquakes occasioned 
by the two volcanos, their eruptions, showers of ignited stones, and 
the destruction and desolation they occasion, are all likewise pro- 
portionate to their respective dimensions. We cannot therefore 
wonder that visits to Vesuvius should be considered as undertakings 
of little consequence, and never be made public, except lavas should: 
have been flowing at the time ; while a journey to Etna is considered 
as’ no trivial enterprise, both from the difficulty of the way, and the 
distance ;_ as from Catania, whence it is usual to set out, it is thirty: 
miles to. the summit of Etna. On such a journey, likewise, we’ 
have to pass through three different climates; whereas to go from. 
Naples to Vesuvius should be rather called an excursion than a journey. 
We find also little difference between the temperature of the air at 
the bottom of this latter mountain, and that of its summit. Not- 
withstanding these difficulties, however, the gigantic majesty of the 
Sicilian volcano, -its sublime elevation, and the extensive, varied, and. 
grand prospects its summit presents, have induced the curious, in 
every age, to ascend and examine it ; and not a few have transmitted 
to posterity the observations they have made during their arduous 
journey.’ 

The Abbite condemns Mr. Brydone’s narrative, as maccurate 
in many particulars, and void of science. Of his own unwearied 
spirit of investigation, we select the following very surprising 
jnstance : | 


¢ I was not more than a hundred and fifty paces distant from the 
vertex of the cone, and already beheld close to me, in all their ma- 
jesty, the two columns of smoke. Anxious to reach the borders of 
the stupendous gulf, I summoned the little strength I had remaining, 
to make a last effort, when an unforeseen obstacle, for a moment, 
cruelly retarded the completion of my ardent wishes. The volcanic 
craters, which are still burning more or less, are usually surrounded 
with hot sulphureous acid steams, which issue from their sides, and 
rise in the air. From these the summit of Etna is not exempt ; but 
the largest of them rose to the west, and I was on the south-east 
s:de. Pasi likewise, four or five streams of smoke arose, from a 
part somewhat lower; and through these it was necessary to pass ; 
since on one side was a dreadful precipice, and on the other so steep 





‘ * T know not how M. Sage was led into so strange an error as to 
assert that the crater of Vesuvius is more than three miles in diameter. 
(Elem. de Min. tom. 1.) Were this true, the cgteumference of the 
Vesuvian crater must be nearly ten miles, ay seffent which perhaps 
the crater of no volcano in the world ever hadi 
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a declivity that I and my comipaniony from weakness and fatigue, 
were unable to ascend it ; and it was with the utmost difficulty that 
our two guides made their way up it, notwithstanding they were so 
much accustomed to such laborious expeditions. We continued our 
journey, therefore, through the midst of the vapours; but though 
we ran as fast as the ground and our strength would permit, the 
sulphureous steams with which they were loaded were extremely 
offensive, and prejudicial to respiration; and affected me, in parti- 
cular, so much, that for some moments I was deprived of sense ; and 
found, by experience, how dangerous an undertaking it is to visit 
volcanic regions infested by such vapours. 

‘ es passed this place, and recovered by degrees my former 
presence of mind; in less than an hour I arrived at the utmost sum- 
mit of Etna, and began to discover the edges of the crater ; when 
our guides, who had preceded me at some distance, turned back, and, 
hastening towards me, exclaimed in a kind of transport, that I never 
could have arrived at a more proper time to discover and observe the 
internal part of this stupendous volcano. The reader will easily 
conceive, without my attempting to describe it, how great a pleasure 
I felt at finding my labours and fatigue at length crowned with ‘such 
complete success. ‘This pleasure was exalted to a kind of rapture, 
when I had completely reached the spot, and perceived that I might, 
without. danger, contemplate this amazing spectacle. I sat down 
near the edge of the crater, and remained there two hours, to reé 
cover‘my strength after the fatigues I had undergone in my journey. 
I viewed with astonishment the configuration of the borders, the in- 
ternal sides, the form of the immense cavern, its bottom, an aper- 
ture which appeared in it, the melted matter which boiled within, 
and the smoke which ascended from it. The whole of this stupendous 
scene was distinctly displayed before me; and I shall now proceed to 
give some description of it, though it will only be possible to present 
the reader with a very feeble image, as the sight alone can enable 
him to form ideas at all adequate to objects so grand and astot 
nishing.? 

In the city of Catania, the Chevalier Gioeni has formed a 
museum, in which are some extremely minute shells, in size 
not exceeding a grain of sand, methodically distributed and 
placed at the bottom of small tubes; at the other end of which 
isa lens, by which the peculiarity of the involutions and the 
variety of colours become perceptible. 

The Second Volume includes an equally satisfactory account 
of the Lipari or /olic Isles, the volcano of Stromboli, &c. 
abounding in matter alike curious, but in general too diffusely 
arranged, for such transcription as our limits allow us to make, 
Lipari is founded on a rock of Java and glass. . The Abbate 
enters intoan examination of the different kinds of pumice stone, 
and an ingenious conjecture is offered respecting its origin from" 
the Asbestus and Amaranthus. An inquiry is likewise made into 


the nature of Basaltes, in the Third Volume ; in which the most 
novel 
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novel and interesting disquisition is that which examines, "by 
experiments, the nature of the gases of volcanos, and the true 
causes of their eruptions. : 
The Fourth Volume contains a recapitulation of arguments fot 
the establishment of various hypotheses: Arriving afterward 
at Messina, the author describes with great interest the cala- 
mitous accidents which have befallen that ill-fated city; especially 
at the earthquake in 1783. 


‘ When I travelled in those parts, the dreadful effects of the earth- 
quake of 1783 were the common subject of discourse. On m 


_ entering, in the felucca, the Strait of Messina, some of the people 


who were with me pointed out to me the shore of Scilla where a great 
number of people were drowned at that calamitous time. A dread- 
ful shock of an earthquake took place, about noon, on the 15th of 
February of the above year, which terrifying the people of Scilla, 
they fled in crowds to the shore, when, about eight o’clock the 
following night, according to the Italian reckoning *, another violent 
shock succeeded, in which the waves rose so‘high that they covered 
the whole shore, and out of more than a thousand persons who were 
there collected, among whom was the Prince of Scilla himself, not 
one escaped to relate and mourn the fate of the rest. The furious 
waves, rushing into the strait, penetrated to the harbour of Messina, 
and nearly sunk the vessels there at anchor. 

¢ When I arrived opposite to the city, I began to see the fatal 
and ruinous effects of this dreadful earthquake. The curvature of 
the harbour was formerly embellished, for the extent of more than a 
mile, with a continued range of superb palaces, three stories in height, 
usually called the Palazzata, inhabited by merchants and other persons 
of opulence, which formed a kind of superb amphitheatre. ‘The 
upper story, and a part of the second, of these buildings, were en 
tirely thrown down, the lower greatly torn and damaged, and the 
ihale of this extensive pile deserted by its inhabitants. 

¢ When I entered the city, every object which met my view tended 
to awaken melancholy sentiments and commiseration. pet | 
some of the wider and more frequented streets, the rest were al 
heaps of ruins, either piled up on each side, or scattered in the middley 
and rendering it impossible to pass them. Many of the houses weré 
still in the same ruinous state in which they had been left by thé 
eaythquake ; some entirely destroyed and levelled with the ground, 
others half thrown down, and others still standing, or rather hanging 
in the air, merely from the support afforded by the ruins around 
them. Those which had escaped this destruction appeared as if pre¢ 
served by a miracle, torn and rent as they were. ‘The cathedral was 
among the number of these fortunate edifices. This is a spaciovs 
building, of gothic architecture. Its interior has suffered little or no 
damage. It is embellished with a number of columns of granité 
brought from an ancient Grecian temple, which once stood on the 
Faro ~ @rait of Messina), and with elegant Mosai¢ work wrought 
with the most beautiful jaspers of Sicily. ; 
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¢ * About one in the morning.’ 
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¢ The destruction of so great a number of houses as were thrown 
down by this dreadful earthquake obliged the people of Messina to 
take refuge in wooden sheds built for the occasion, many of which 
were still standing when I was there. They had begun, however, to 
rebuild the houses, but on a different plan ar the old ones. They 
had observed that the highest had suffered most, and that, in the 
violent shocks of the earthquake, the beams, by continually and for- 
cibly as against the walls, had completed the ruin of the edifice. 
They therefore resolved to build them lower, and to construct the 
wood-work in such a manner, that, in case of a similar visitation, the 
shock should be sustained by the whole of the building, and not by a 
part only. This precaution, it is evident, must be of the greatest 
utility, should the city again suffer a calamity of this nature. 

‘ Though it was now nearly the sixth year since that dreadful dis- 
aster, considerable remains of the dread, consternation, ahd, I may 
say, stupefaction, which usually accompany great terrors, were still 
manifest in the minds of the people of Messina. They had still pre- 
sent in their memory all the circumstances of that dreadful time; nor 
could I listen to the narrative they gave of them without shudder- 
ing.’ 

Of Scylla and Charybdis, we are gratified by a scientific acs 
count; as also by a very ingenious piece of natural history respect- 
ing the phosphorescent medusa observed in the Straits of Messina. 
The Coral fishery, and that of the sword-fish and sea-dog, (a 
species of shark,) are the concluding particulars of these very 
valuable volumes. 

From this praise of the original work, we must subtract 
something when speaking of its English appearance, Though 
the translation is faithful, it is seldom elegant; and though the 
plates are copied with exactness from those in the original 


publication, still they afford a very imperfect elucidation. Dall ae 





Art. VI. On the Syntax of the Latin Verb: designed for the Use 

_ of Students. By Samuel Seyer, M. A. of Corpus’ Christi Col- 
lege, Oxford. 8vo. pp. 339. §s. Boards. Cadell jun.- and 
Davies. 1798. 


Free the author’s advertisement, we learn that this volume is 
only a small part of what was intended to .be an entire 
Grammar of the Latin Language: which, if the present work 
should meet with public approbation, he still designe to ac- 
complish.—We have no doubt that this specimen will ‘be well 
received by the public; and that a prosecution of the plan will 
be attended with much advantage to the student .who wishes to 
acquire a correct Latin style, or even to enter into the just 
meaning of Latin authors. | a, 
The work is divided into 27 chapters. The first contains 
only a definition of the Indicative Mood; which ‘signifies that 
Rev. APRIL, 1799. A ~~ ~~ “sonTething 
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something is affirmed or denied: as, Nos patriam fuginius.— 
Nunquam omnes hodie moriemur inulti. It is also used in interé 
rogative sentences; sometimes with, and sometimes without, 
certain interrogative words, as an, num, &c. 

Chap. ur. treats on the Present ‘Tense of the Indicative 
Mood; which, according to Mr. S. signifies, 1. The action 
now going on, but not yet finished : a$ Teipsum quero. 2. The 
custom of doing any thing, if the custom be still in being: as, 
Scribimus indocti, doctique. 3. It is frequently used as a more 
animated way of expressing past time; as Vulnus alit venis, &e. 
Dum hee geruntur. 4. There are instances in which a future 
signification may be expressed by the Present Tense: Que 
prima pericula vito. All these are amply exemplified by the 
author, both from prose and poetry. 

Chap. 11. ‘The Preterimperfect speaks, 1. of an action as 
passing, but not finished, at some time past; as, lbam forte 
vid sacra.——2z. The custom of doing any thing in time past, as, 
In hora sape ducentos, ut magnum, versus dictabat.—3. In some 
cases it is equivalent to our English Preterite (4e wrote), and 
in such cases the Latin Preterperfect would be equally admis- 
sible.—q. It is frequently found instead of the Preterimperfect 
Subjunctive ; as, anceps certamen equestre erat, ni equites superve- 
nissent.——5. ‘Che word erat, with a Noun, seems sometimes to 
be used instead of est. Sed nunc non erat his locus *. 3 

Chap. 1v.. Of the Preterperfect Tense; which is, 1.'The 
proper indefinite Aorist (J wrote); as, Orationem hujusmodi 
habuit ;~—Conticuere omues.—2. It is used in that sense which in 
Greek would be expressed by the [lapaxiimevos; as, Si tales 
animos in prelio habebitis, quales hic ostenditis, vicimus.— 3. It is 


‘sometimes used in a sense peculiarly indefinite; to signify ar 


action of universal time, past, present, ind to come; as, Pax 
aluit vites et succos condidit uve. 4. {It is poetically used in a con- 
ditional sense, instead of the Preterimperfect or Preterpluperfect 
Subjunctive; as, Nec veni, nisi fata locum sedemque dedissent.— 
Primam merui qui laude coronam; ni me que Salium, fortuna ini- 
mica tulisset.——5. Odi, memini, novi, and sometimes cepi, have the 
signification of the Present ‘lense ; and, consequently, the Pre- 
terpluperfect noveram, &c. have the sense of thePreterperfect, and 
the Future Perfect movero, &c. the sense of the simple Future. 

6. * In writing letters, it is usual to use + those verbs in the 
Preterperfect Tense, which express the present writing.’ —Hec 





* We think that’ erat in this example is not put instead of est: but 
that munc is here equivalent to ¢unc. The other examples, particu- 
larly Nunc est bibendum, &c. are more to the purpose. 

+ dt is usual ta use appears to uf an unusual phrase. ° 


festinans 
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Jestinans scripsi in itinere atquepgmine.—If the time is to be repre« 
sented as passing, the Preterimpérfect is used. Cumbac.scribebam, 
censorem jam te esse sperabam.—If a former Letter be mentioned, 
the Preterpluperfectis used. Dederam triduo anté literas ad te, 
ed nunc ero brevior.—These rules are not always observed. 
7. In verbs in or, this tense is double; ammatus sum or fui: 
where amatus sum is a real past Tense, notwithstanding the ap- 
pearance of sum in the Present. | 

So far we have given the author’s rules and exceptions 
chiefly in his own words:—but we shall now content our- 
selves with giving a very brief notice of the contents of each 
chapter.—Three useful lists next occur,—1st, Of examples in 
which amatus sum is used to signify the Past aorist.—adly, Ex- 
amples in which amatus sum is used to signify the ragaxtinevos 
of the Greeks.——-3dly, Sentences in which fuit is joined toa 
Participle Perfect. 

Chap. v. lays down rules for the use of the Preterpluperfect 
Tense Indicative, illustrated by proper examples. 

Chap. vi. treats on the Future Tense. Indicative.’ 

Chap. vir. Of the Future Perfect Tense Indicative: which 
signifies not merely that an action is future, but that at some 
future time it will be past. ro securior, dum legam ; statimque 
timebo, cum legero.—It is often best translated into English by 
the simple Future. } 

Chap. vu. The author here takes notice of a particular use 
of the Present and Preterimperfect Tenses. "When any action 
is mentioned as having continued for some time and still con- 
tinuing, the verb must be in the Present Tense, when in English 
we use the Preterperfect ; and in the Preterimperfect ‘Tense, 
when in English we use the Preterpluperfect. Plus jam sum libera 
quinguennium : which in English would be expressed: I ave 
now ‘been free more than five years *, 

In Chap. rx. Mr.S. treats on the Tenses of the English 
Verb, in order to shew * how defective the Latin language is 
in its Tenses.’ Here we do not altogether agree with him. 

In Chap. x. he: returns to the, Imperative Mood and its 
Tenses. | 

From Chap. x1. to Chap. xvit. inclusively, he treats copi- 
ously on the different Tenses of the Subjunctive Mood ; and 
ini Chap x1x. which is a long and important one, he gives an 
accurate list of the various particles which require the Subjunc- 
tive Mood after them; with the exceptions to whichmany of 


an 


/ 





* We are not suré that we might not use theLatin mode of phrasing 
with great propriety. The French say, Fe ‘suis libre ily a plus de 
cing ans. ) . 
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them are liable. Every composer in Latin ought to read this 
chapter with attention. 

. ap. XX. treats on the signification of the Infinitive Mood; 
and — 

' Chap. xx. Of its peculiar Syntax. 

Chap. xxir. contains a list of Verbs which admit, after 
them, ut, ¢, quo, quin, quod ; in an alphabetical order: witha 
shorter list of verbs, after which wt may be omitted. 

_ Chap. xxi. and xxiv. treat of Gerunds and Supines. 
“*Chap. xxv. Of Pargetiples. 

Chap. xxvr. Of Verbs impersonal. 

Chap. xxvii. and last, Of the various kinds of Verbs. 

The volume concludes with four useful Tables; 7. A list of 
Verbs which are used beth as active and neuter. 2. A list of 
Deponent Verbs ; which use the voice in 0, in the same sense. 
3. A list of Verbs passive, used as deponents. 4. A list of 
Verbs in or, which are used both as active and passive. 

We stsgngly recommend this publication to every Latin 
student, aff hope that the ingenious author will be encouraged 


to give his,entire work. | | 
| * Ged.5 
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Art. VII. The Nurse, a Poem. - Translated from the Italian of 
_ Luigi Tansillo. By William Roscoe. gto. pp.gq4. 6s. Boards. 
- “Gadel jun. atid Davies. 1798. , 


¢ 

‘4VING received so much pleasure from Mr. Roscoe’s trans- 
£4 jations, in his celebrated Life of Lorenzo de? Medici*, we 
rejoiced to find that he had employed his leisure hours in fur- 
nishing the females of our country with the version of a work, 
which, though little known in England, éven by those who are 
best acquainted with Italian literature, is written on a subject 
of the utmost,importance to humanity. . 

‘TansiL1o, the author of the original Poem, was a native of 
Nola in the kingdom of Naples. Born about 110, and dying 
in 1569, he may be truly said to have flourished during the 
most illustrious period of Italian poetry and the Italian lan- 

age: but his profession being that of arms, under the banners 
of Spain, (which was then in possession of the kingdom of 
Naples,) he may be regarded as a Dilettante in literature and 
in the service of the Muses, rather than as an author by trade. 

We shall present our readers with the translator’s account of 
the poem, previously to the consideration of the work itself : 

- ¢ With respeet to the poem, of which an English translation is 
now attempted, it may certainly be considered (says Mr. R.) as a 





* See M, Rev. vol. xx. and xxi. N.S. 
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singular and interesting production, As the work of one of the 
brightest wits in that constellation of Genius which appeared in Italy 
in the sixteenth century, and which yet diffuses a permanent light 
over the horizon of literature, it is worth notice and consideration. 
Contemporary with Ariosto, with Bembo, with Casa, and with the 
two Tassos, ‘T'ansillo was not perhaps inferior to any writer of his 
time in the simplicity of his diction, the elegance of his taste, ora 
strict adherence to nature andto truth. But independent of the merit 
which the poem may be presumed to possess from the acknowledged 
character of the author, it will be found on examination to contain 
within itself sufficient claims to the approbation of the admirers of 
Italian poetry. The subject is in a high degree interesting, and is . 
treated in a manner peculiarly pointed and direct, yet without violat- 
ing that decorum which is due to the public at large, and in parti- 
cular to the sex to whom it is addressed. To those who fest the 
laudable curiosity, and acknowledge the utility of comparing the 
manners of different ages, it will afford many striking indications of 
the state of society at the period in which it was written, and will 
tend to shew, that the ideas and feelings of mankind en all subjects 
of general concern, are much less liable to variation from the diversi 
of time and place, than is frequently supposed. Such is the coinci- 
dence between the state of manners in Italy in the sixteenth century, 
and in England in the eighteenth, that the translator, though intend- 
ing to accommodate the poem to modern times, has seldom found it 
expedient, to vary from the original in the oh ER degree ; and if he 
has not wholly failed in his purpose, he thinks it will appear that it 
would be difficult even in the present day to adduce arguments more 
pointedly directed than those of the author against the abuse which it 
was his purpose to reform. te 

‘ It is not.the translator’s intention to assert, that a previous con- 
sideration of these circumstances led him to undertake the. present 
vérsion of the poem. The truth is, that having of late enjoyed a 
greater share of leisure than he has formerly experienced, he *e em- 
ployed some part of it pleasantly to himself, if not usefully to others, 
in an occupation, which without requiring the exertion of original 
composition, satisfies the Jesoin d’ agir, and by calming the réeproaches, 
allays the irritation of total indolence. He must also be allowed to 
observe, that the hope of promoting in seme degree the laudable ob- 
ject which the author himself had in view, if it did not lead him to 
undertake the translation, operated as a chief inducement to lay it 
before the public. ‘That the character and manners of our omapeey 
men, both in higher and lower life, affords but too much room for 
reform, is an assertion which may be made without incurring the im- 
putation of moroseness; but till we can decidedly point out those 
circumstances which give rise to this laxity, not to ody depravity of 
manners of the present day, it will be to no purpose to adopt measures 
for their improvement. Of these causes the custom, still so preva- 
lent, of committing the children of the richer and middle ranks of 
society to. be brought up by the poor, is, in the opinion of the tran- 
slator, one of the most efficacious, and like all other vicious institu. 
Cions, its effects are injurious to all the parties who engage in it. The 


ee reason 
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reason generally assigned by medical men for promoting a custom 
which has of late received their almost universal sanction, is, that the 
‘mode. of living which now prevails in the higher ranks, is such, as 
renders it impossible for a woman to afford her infant those advantages 

‘whith are indispensably necessary to its existence and support. But 
‘Is it possible to conceive a severer satire against the female sex than 
. this assertion implies? Such it seems is the rage for pleasure and 
‘amusement, that it must be gratified even by the sacrifice of the most 

4mportant duties of life, and by a practice, which, if generally ex- 
tended, would endanger the very existence of the human race. The 

assistance of a nurse 13 not then intended as a benefit to the child, 

but as a licence to the mother to pursue her gratifications, without 

those restraints-which the performance of her own proper and indis- 

| pensible duties would impose upon her, and by the due exercise of 
which she wauld find her health and her affections equally improved.’ 


This translation is addressed, with great propriety, to Mrs, 
Roscoe, in the following sonnet ; by which it appears that 
Mr. R. joins to the knowlege and precepts of Tansillo, his own 
domestic experience of their efficacy. 


¢ As thus in calm domestic Icisure blest, 
ers I wake to Britisu notes the Ausonian strings, 
Be thine the strain ; for what the poet sings 
Has the chaste tenor of thy life exprest. 
And whilst delighted, to thy willing breast, 
. With rosy lip thy smiling infant clings, 
| ‘Pleas’d I reflect, that from those healthful springs 
“—Ah not by thee with niggard love represt— 
Six sons successive, and, thy later care, 
Two daughters fair, have drank ; for this be thine 
Those best delights approving conscience knows, 
And whilst-thy days with cloudless suns decline, 
May filial love thy evening couch prepare, 
And sooth thy latest hours to soft repose. 


i W. R.’ 


’ No work could require more delicacy of expression to render 
' it fit for the public eye, and inviting to the fajr readers whom 
h it most concerns ;— and we have great pleasure in observing that 
y Mr. Roscoe, without enfeebling the force ‘of the original ideas, 
t has had the address to clothe the sentiments, descriptions, and 
censures of maternal neglect and want of natural affection, in 
language so delicate, that we might read it aloud to an assembly 
i of females, without calling a blush to the cheek of the most 
angelic innocence and purity. It is, however, but just to our 
countrywomen to own, that the custom of denying to infants the 
nourishment which nature intended for them is more seldom 
practised than formerly. We know that instances might be 
given of personages of the highest rank and beauty sacrificing 
ease, pleasure, and public admiration, in- order to perform 
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in person the first.and most important duty of a nurse ; and we 
have great reason for believing that, frequently when the mo- 
ther has relinquished this duty, it has been caused more by 
the persuasion of others, and by a total ignorance of the fatal 
consequences which may arise to themselves as well as to their 
offspring by transferring the task to a substitute, than by a 
want of natural affection. —Two terrific dangers are often sug- 
gested to them at the beginning of their maternal state: In- 
fringement of Liberty, and Diminution of Beauty and Attrac- 
_tions ;—without ever reminding them of the still greater dan- 
ger to both from the consequences of attempting to counteract 
the laws of nature. 

The author of this production has so plainly and scientifically 
explained the fataleffects to which the mother is exposed, as well 
as the child, by employing hireling nurses; and his informa- 
tion andprecepts are expressed with such elegance and energy 
in the translation; that we cannot but regard its appearance in 
our language, with such advantages, as likely to become a public 
and national benefit. 3 

The poem consists of two cantos. The exordium of the 
first, with which we shall present our readers, will impress 
them with a favourable opinion of the beauty, force, and uti- 
lity of the rest. 

‘ Accomplish’d Dames, whose soft consenting minds 
The rosy chain of willing Hymen binds! 
If e’er one prouder wish my bosom felt 
By magic strains the listening soul to melt, 
(Mov’d by such strains the woodlands Orpheus drew, ) 
‘That wish inspires me whilst I sing to you. 
—What though the pleasing bonds no more I prove; | 
I own your,charms, nor e’er shall cease to love ; 
Not wich such love as feeds a wanton flame, 
—Attended close by penitence and shame ! 
But Love, that secks by nobler arts to please, 
True to your honour, happiness, and ease. 
‘ Light were my task, if every gentle breast 
Own’d the just laws of native truth imprest ; . 
For not by hopes of vain applause misled, 
In reason’s injur’d cause alone I plead. 
’Tis yours to judge; nor I that judgment fear, 
If truth be sacred and if virtue dear.’ 


_ After having described, with more delicacy than in the ori- 
ginal, the sufferings which a mother endures .with patience 
during the period of gestation, the translation presents us with 
these charming lines : 

‘ But when reliev’d from danger and alarms, 


, The perfect offspring leaps mto her arms, 
f 4 Turns 
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Turns to a mother’s face its asking eyes, 

And begs for pity by its tender cries ; 

Then, whilst young life its opening powers expands, 
find the meek infant spreads its searching hands, 
Scents the pure milk-drops as they slow distill, 

And thence anticipates the plenteous rill, 

From her first grasp the smiling babe she flings, 
Whilst pride and folly seal the gushing springs ; 
Hopeful that pity can by her be shewn, 

Who for another’s offspring quits her own.’ 


To ladies who seem to love their lap-dogs better than their 
children, the author is not very partial: 


‘ Yon favorite lap-dog that your steps attends, 
Peru, or Spain, or either India sends. 
What fears ye feel, as slow ye take your way, 
Lest from its path the minion chance to stray! 
At home on cushions pillow’d deep he lies, 
And silken slumbers veil his wakeful eyes ; 
Or still more favoured, on your snowy breast 
He drinks your fragrant breath, and sinks to rest ; 
Whilst your young babe, that from its mother’s side. 
No threats should sever, and no force divide, 
In hapless hour is banish’d far aloof 
Not only from your breast—but from your roof,’ 


fter having pointed out the evils which spring from the 
contamination of blood, by the food drawn from corrupted 
sources, Tansillo thus happily concludes the first Canto: 





‘ O sun of truth appear, 


- From error’s gloom the female mind to clear! 


Shades of false honour, darker mists of pride, 
‘Touch’d by the beam ethereal quick subside. 
Self-love his long prescriptive rule foregoes, 
And every feature with THE MOTHER glows. 
Enough, ye fair, the dread neglect has cost, 
The ills ex perienced, and the pleasures lost ; 
Yet ah forgive the bard, whose venturous strain 
Has dared to give your gentle breasts a pain.? 


In the second period of Canto II. the author thus manifests 
his zeal, tenderness, and benevolent wishes for the happiness 
of his fair pupils: : 


‘ Ah yet, ye fair, shall come that happier day 
When love maternal shall assert her sway, 
And crowning every joy of married life, . 
Join the fond mother to the faithful wife ; 
When every female heart her’ rule shall own, 
From the straw cottage to the splendid throne ; 
Nor e’er for aught that fortune can bestow, 
A mother’s sacred privilege forego, 


And 
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And may the fates, ye fair, your years prolong, 
To see accomplish’d all your poet’s song.’ 


The effects of infantine attractions on an affectionate nurse, 
when luckily found, are thus expressed : 


‘ *T'was nature’s purpose, that the human race 
Should, with the circling lapse of years, increase ; 
And well her kind providing cares foresaw 
Your dread infringement of her primal law ; 
Hence to the babe she gave endearing wiles, 
Resistless blandishments, and artless smiles, 

That from your arms, unfeeling mothers, thrown, 
Some softer breast the tender 3B might own; 
Fulfil th’ important task by you betray’d, 

And find the generous labour well repaid.’ 


What Mother can part with her infant, after having perused 
the following lines? 
‘ That piercing shriek, from anguish keen that flows, 
Disturbs no distant mother’s bland repose ; 
Those looks, that speak the inmost soul, impart 
No kindred feelings to a mother’s heart ; __ 
Not her’s the prompt and interposing arm 
When dangers threaten, or when fears alarm; _ 
Alike to her whate’er her child sustains, 
Its smiles, or tears, its pleasures, or its pains.’ 


The author has described the unreasonable demands, the in- 
solence, impertinence, selfishness, insatiable appetites and ava- 
rice, obstinacy, and want of feeling, of hireling nurses, taken 
into a house as inmates, in colours so strong, that we hope 
and believe that the picture is overcharged for this country, 
however it may have resembled Italian wet-nurses more than 
2co years ago. Indeed, the English translator has candid] 
and humanely enumerated, in a note, the hardships which 
frequently befall « nurse, when obliged, for a maintenance, to 
quit her home and her child, and to transfer all her care and 
affection to the offspring of a capricious, tyrannical, and un- 
feeling mother: jealous, if the child smiles on the nurse du- 
ring its repast ; and suspicious, if it cries, that it is neglected, 
ill fed, or cruelly treated. 

This admirably moral and didactic poem is terminated by 
injunctions which maternal feelings, in a well-framed mind, 
surely cannot resit: 

‘ By duty led, ye nuptial fair, 
Let the sweet office be your constant care. 
With peace and health in humblest station blest, . 
Give to the smiling babe the fostering breast ; 
Nor if by prosperous fortune placed on high, 
Think aught superior to the dear empley.’— 





‘ And 
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¢ And you, whose hearts with gentle pity warm, 
Pure joys can please and genuine pleasures charm, 
Clasp your fair nurslings to your breasts of snow, 
And give the sweet salubrious streams to flow, 
Let ad affections sway without controul, 
And thro’ the milk-stream pour the feeling soul. - 
—What tho’ th’ inveterate crime, the dire disgrace, 
From elder years to modern times we trace, 
Nor earthly laws its wasteful rage restrain, 
Be yours the task to break the wizard chain ; 
So shall the glorious deed yaqur sex inspire, 
AJ earth applaud you,. and all heaven admire. 


* O happier times,. to truth and virtue dear. 
Roll swiftly.on ! O golden days appear ! 
Of noble birth, w hen every matron dame, 
Shall the high ‘meed of female merit claim ; 
"Then loveliest, when her babe in native shar ms 
angs on her breast or dances in her arms, 
Thus late with angel grace along the plain, 
Illustrious Devon led Britannia’s train ; : 
And whilst by frigid fashion unreprest, 
She to chaste transports open’d all her breast, 
Joy’d her lov’d babe its playful hands to ‘twine 
Round her fair neck, or midst her locks divine, 
And from the fount with every grace imbued, 
Drank heavenly nectar, not terrestrial food.’ 


Mr. Roscoe has here very judiciously omitted the names ; of 
some illustrious Italian ladies, whom Tansillo wished to convert 
to his doctrines, and has paid a well-turned compliment to the 


Duchess of Devonshire; who disdained not to perform the 


task of fostering her own offspring, and to furnish an example 
of maternal tenderness to the most beautiful and high-born fe- 
males of our country. 

We have been so pleased with the subject of this poem, and 
with the manner in which it has been treated, and so gratified by 
the elegance and accuracy of the translation; that we began to 
think, as PRAISE and BI.AME, with the reasons for both, com- 
prehend the whole office of a critic, that here only one 
half of that duty would be performed; and that we should 
have no opportunity of manifesting perspicacity in detecting 
errors, though indulged with so many of pointing out beauties. 
Weare indeed reduced to the me siieat part of our employment, 
by becoming “ word catchers, who live on syllables,” and have 
tt left with which to feed our severity except a few un- 
warrantable rhymes, to which a provincial pronunciation seems 
to have given birth, We must however point out some of 
them; hoping that the author of this excellent translation will, in 


a future 


edition, deem the following defective rhymes worthy 
| of 
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of reformation. A few of them seem of Irish extraction, but 
we can easily trace the rest from the colloquial dialect of 
Cheshire and Lancashire : 


Canto I. Canto II, 
P. 5. misled—plead. P. 33. ear—bear. 
i3. denies—destroys. 57+ wait—cheat. 
ib. shares—rears. ib. noise—cries, 
19. beak—take, ib. feast—taste. 
29. disease—days. 63. sense—innocence. 


ib. high—employ. 

We cannot close this article without observing that the book, 
printed at Liverpool, furnishes a pleasing example of the im- 
proved state of our typography: for, though issuing from a 
provincial press, we have seen few publications which can boast 
more beauty of type, paper, or accuracy of text. If any thing 
be left to wish in a work so well edited, it is that the translation 
should correspond more exactly with the arrangement of the 


original text, for the convenience of collation. 
5 ’ DTB 
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Art. VIII. An Essay on the Gout, in which is introduced a candid 
Examination, and a Refutation attempted, of Dr. Latham’s 
Principles, lately published on this Subject : and others advanced, 
deduced from Facts occurring in the Author’s own Case, and from 
his practical Experience of many Years. By George Wallis, 
M.D: 8vo. pp. 203. 4s. sewed. Robinsons. 1798. 


5 hiner work of Dr. Latham, which is here examined, was re- 
viewed in our 22d volume, N.S. p. 348. The opinion stated 
by him is that the seat both of the rheumatism and gout is ‘in 
the exquisitely fine and slender radicles of the lymphatic ves- 
sels.’=—In contradiction of this doctrine, the ;ezsent writer 
argues that 


‘ The lymphatic system is a system of itself, independent of either 
that of the arteries or veins ; that it originates from the surface of the 
machine, and every cavity of the body, however minute, and takes up 
its fluid from those surfaces, Which it conveys by means of its irrita- 
bility, clastic power, and the influence it receives from the nervous 
system, to parts of the machine for which it is by nature destined. 

‘ Now what particular effects are we to suppose to be produced in 
the minute part of this system to occasion those symptoms by which 
the Gout is manifested? From the reasoning of which the Doctor 
has made use, it must be obstruction of the lymphatic system. The 
Doctor has shewn, it is true, that obstruction in that system will oc- 
casion pain, distension, and turgescence in the parts below that ob- 
struction, whether caused by indurated glands, or the loss “2? sce of 
the system itself, which prevent the fluids from being carried sufficiently 


quickly through the course of circulation ; but the obstruction formed 
in 
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in the Gout is confined to the most minute radicles of the lymphatics; 
qqueequenirts in the more superior parts, no such obstructions can 
take place, because the sources, from whence the lymphatic system 
is supplied, are blocked up; and then, -under these circumstances, 
there would rather be a defect than superabundance of fluids; conse. 
quently, pain and distension could not be produced, as the former he 
allows to be the result of the latter. | 

"6 But suppose obstruction to take place in these radicles, the 
streams which supply fluids for the inhalant vessels would be super- 
abundant ; and as they could not be absorbed, the exhalant might 
experience the effect, which is more likely, agreeably to the Doctor’s 
own position.’ 


Leaving these disputes, however, we shall give Dr. Wallis’s 
history of the first fit,of gout which attacked himself, and 
which he considers as a simple fit occurring in a good consti- 
tution ; : 

‘ At the onset, I found myself oppressed with a general languor and 
lassitude ; fatigued with trifting exercise, and experienced a debility 
through the whole of my system, attended with slight chills, sometimes 
succeeded by flushing heats; my pulse was frequent, yet languid ; my 
zppetite impaired, not relishing with any pleasure my food, be it of 
what nature it would ; though I rather gave the preference to that of 
the mild insipid kind, than made dishes, so called, or highly seasoned 
viands ; my. tongue was slightly furred, without any increase of thirst; 
uponeating any thing, there came on a load and heaviness at my stomach; 
and I had frequently a rumbling of wind in my bowels, with an un- 

sensation of fulness; my habit was costive, and sordes alwi cjecia 
fuit glutinosa,. et coloris potiis subalbidi ; my urine, at first very pale, 
soon became high-coloured, and much Jess in quantity ; my skin was 
dry ; and though I have a natural propensity to perspire freely in bed 
at night, at this time I had no such appearance; my sleep was un- 
leasant and unrefreshing, and now and then I felt oppressed, when 
id‘on my back, though in a slight degree, with what is called the 
night-mare; s1y dreams were of the frightful, sometimes horrid ° 
kind ; my hearing was not so acute as natural to me, and in my ears 
I had often a sensation similar to the sound from the stroke upon a 
bell, whilst objects at a small distance appeared to me as if tes. so 
in a slight mist. | 
. © In this situation I remained for some days, about a week; to- 
wards the close of which, I felt a pain in the centre of the thick bul- 
bous part, called the ball of the great toe, in my right foot, which I 
thought originated from a sharp pebble that had got into my shoe, 
and insinuated itself under that ‘part ; it had that feel exactly ; this 
pain continued to teaze me for three days, and now and then, in par- 
ticular positions of my foot, as I walked, was very acute, though 
transitory. . 

« My medical friends, with whom I at that time associated, con- 

sidered my complaint as the attack ef a slow fever, brought on by 


«lose application to study, and living too low, in proportion to the 


exercise Ltook. In this opinion I was willing to coincide, more pro- 
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bably from fear than reflection; for of this disease I always had @ 
horrid dread ; the severe sufferings of my father for many years from 
the Gout, had left such a painful impression on my mind, as neither 
philosophy nor medical confidence could conquer. 7 

¢ However, I was.soon relieved from this state of error ; for, early 
on the fourth morning, I was wakened with the most excruciating 
pain in my toe and foot, infinitely superior to any thing I had ever 
experienced ; most.acute in the central point of which I first com- 

lained. But notwithstanding my pain in those parts was so much 
increased, I found the whole of the general symptoms, with which I 
was first affected, greatly alleviated, and many of them totally gone; 
the chief of what remained were a load at my stomach after eating, 
fulness of the intestinal canal from flatulence, and cestiveness, 

‘In a little time my foot began to swell, and continued to increase 
for some days, having a highly inflammatory appearance, a bright po- 
lished redness on the surface of the skin, and at the same time the 

arts all around it were oedematous. After this the pain began gra- 
dually to decrease, gentle general perspiration came on every evening, 
and an increased moisture on the diseased foot ; but in the joint of 
the great toe, and great part of the metatarsal, or small bones of the 
foot, at their junctures, there remained for some time great debility. 
which again recovered their usual strength by very slow degrees ;, for, 
from the beginning of the fit to my being perfectly re-established, six 
weeks had saith. 

‘ I should have observed, that, before the attack, I enjoyed my 
usual state of good health.’ 

On this history Dr. Wallis thus remarks : 

“ After attentively considering the whole of the symptoms, tracing 
their progression from the onset to the termination, and then taking 
them collectively, I was by no means satisfied with any former opi- 
nions I had read concerning the Gout, much less with the general 
mode of cure recommended in tlris disease, particularly in cases con- 
stitutionally similar toemy own. ‘The symptoms which preceded the 
painful paroxysm, or the pain itself, appeared not to be of the inflam- 
matory kind, though external inflammation was the common conse- 
quence, but much more forcibly to be affections of the nervous sys- 
tem. I would be understood here, from the begining, to that per- 
ceptible alteration of my pain (see pages 35 to 41"); for here I con- 
sider the real gouty fit concludes.’ 

Considering the Gout as being a nervous affection, Dr. 
Wallis proceeds to account for the presence of ‘its characteristic 
symptom, Pain.’ This, he tells us, § is occasioned by stimulus 
in the first instant; spasm, soon after; and distension, still 
Jater.’. We are.afterward informed ‘that this stimulus depends 
upon some acrimony deposited on the nervous fibrille of the 
part affected, separated from the mass of fluids; which ‘acri- 
‘mony we call arthritic’ To our ears, an equal degree of in- 
formation would be conveyed, if we were told.that the cause of 
gout was a gouty cause !—On this subject, the Doctor must 
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excuse us if we remind him of a paragraph in his own book, 
which runs thus: *To men who are content with words, and 
are polite or partial enough to sacrifice common sense at the 
shrine of superstitious credulity, such language may carry with 
it an air of plausibility; but not to men who can or dare use 
their reasoning faculties.’ | 

With respect to the cure, Dr. Wallis recommends, on the 


approach of the disease, a purgative to be given; and, on the. 


following day, an emetic of the antimonial kind. On the at- 
tack of pain, he prescribes patience,*flannel, and saline mix- 
ture, or whatever else may tend to promote a gentle perspira- 
tion ; and afterward, if necessary, some of the strengthening 
aromatic bitters, with preparations of steel. 

Some useful rules are also laid down as to the regimen ne- 
cessary to be observed by persons actually labouring: under 
gouty complaints; as well as by those who are occasionally 
liable to this disease: but for these we must refer to the pub- 
lication. . 

On the whole, though our knowlege of the cause of gout 
is not increased by this essay ; and though nothing that is either 
very new or very efficacious is added to the common mode of 
treatment ; yet many of the observations here presented to us 
are judicious, and deserve applause. - 0. 
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Arr. 1X. A Third Dissertation on Fever. Part I. Containing the 
History and Method of Treatment of a regular continued Fever, 
8 ing it is left to pursue its ordinary Course. By George 


Fordyce, M:D. F.R.S. 8vo. pp. 260. 4s. sewed. “ Johnson. 
1798. . 


o this continuation of his treatise on fever *, Dr. Fordyce 

has prefixed the celebrated passage from tke thirty-fifth 
cantoof the Orlando Furioso, in which Ariosto has founded a beau- 
tiful allegory on the difficulty of acquiring fame. The Doctor 
has no inconsiderable claim to the oflices of the sacred swans, 
which are said, by the poct, to rescue favoured names from 
the stream of oblivion; and if Reviewers can be supposed to 
share in so exalted a duty, he will escape the fate which has 
so-often engulphed : 


6 De’ ricchi nomi la memoria degna.” 
In this division of his work, the author first distinguishes that 


disease which is properly termed a regular continued fever, 
from other disorders that have been confounded with it. One 





* Sce Rev. N. S. vol. xxi. p: gt. 
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criterion of this fever, he observes, is that it increases for a 
certain time from its beginning ; remains for some time at its 
height; then, without any apparent cause, gradually dimi- 
nishes ; and terminates in health. Otherwise, a crisis takes 
place during its progress, and carries off the disease; or the 
crisis converts it into an intermittent; or, in its progress, it 
produces topical inflammation ; or it kills the patient. He ap- 
plies this definition to a variety of cases, which might be con- 
founded with fever by superficial observers,—but which differ 
from it, in his opinion, because they depend, for their con- 
tinuance, on the constant action of their exciting cause; as in 
the instances of Gout, Rheumatism, Phlegmon, or Ery- 
sipelas. | 

In those febrile cases in which a pleuritic affection arises, and 
carries off the fever, he supposes that an ephemera had taken 
place in the first instance: but, when the fever continues, 
after the removal of the intervenmg pleurisy, he thinks that 
a regular fever had first occurred, which had been only dimi- 
nished, not cured, by the pleurisy!; and which therefore must 
run its course, after the removal of the topical inflammation. . 

We pay great deference to the author’s opinions: but, in 
the present instance, we think that he has assumed too much. 
If a pleurisy does not always cure a general fever, it may be 
explained from many other causes than those assigned by Dr. F. 
Much depends on the degree and the duration of the inflam. 
matory symptoms; they may take place to an extent suflicient 
only to palliate, not to cure, the disease of the. general system, 
Much, also, depends on the method of cure adopted for the 
removal of the topical disease. Dr. Fordyce ought to prove 
that a general fever cannot be extinguished by partial inflam- 
mation, if this’ supposition be necessary to his system: but, 
instead of producing proof, he only asserts the necessity of 
making nice discriminations. Above all things, it is requisite 
that distinctions should be true; and in this instance, we think 
that he has by no means established his position. 

To shew the difference between general inflammation and 
fever, the author has introduced an account of the practice of 
exhibiting Peruvian. bark, during the continuance of acute 
rheumatism. We shall extract this passage; because many 
of our readers, at a distance from the metropolis, may wish 
to acquire a distinct idea of a method which has created some 
wonder, but has been little understood. 


‘ When rheumatism excites general inflammation, the general in- 
fiammation frequently appears to be the principal disease ; and until 
lately practitioners have thought it ought to be carried off by large 
evacuations, especially by bleeding. Dr. Hugh Smith, an extraor. 
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dinary practitioner, conceived that the evening attacks of violent 
pain, frequently ore in acute rheumatism, were the returns 
of the paroxysms of an intermittent. He therefore exhibited the 
bark of the cinchona, in the quantity of an ounce and an half, during 
the interval of the pain, although the pulse continued hard, full, 
strong and frequent, and thus succeeded in preventing the return of 
the pain. This practice has since been adopted with success by many 
practitioners. Some have even employed the bark of the cinchona in 
acute rheumatism, where there was no remission of pain, but in the 
cases the author has seen, without effect. While it was the practice 
to remove the gencral inflammation by bleeding, metastasis frequently 
took place to the interior parts of the body, and destroyed the pa- 
tient. “This accident in the author’s practice during the last fifteen 
ears has rarely happened. (Un this period he has entirely left off 
beciine in acute rheumatism ; and has not lost above two or three 
gi although he has treated several hundreds in this disease, 
is may be considered as a digression ; but it is intended to shew, 
that general inflammation, in this case, has notuing in its treatment 


‘similar to fever.’ 


We observe nothing particularly new, or striking, in the 
author’s theory of sleep. He supposes it to be an interval of 
rest which is equally necessary for repairing both mental and 
muscular fatigue; and that, during its continuance, some 
powers of the mind are more especially in a state of rest :— 
but he does not attempt to explain why only the organs of 
voluntary motion require intervals of repose, while the in- 
voluntary actions are continued without fatigue. The com- — 
parison of the human system to an hydraulic machine, which — 
extends through several pages, serves to illustrate, but does 
not in any respect explain, these obscure phenomena, 

In the general history of the paroxysm of continued fever, and 
in accounting for its retnrn, the author follows the outlines of 
Dr. Cullen ; though his peculiar mode of expression, which re- 
sembles the diffuseness of an extemporaneous lecture, may 
convey to the student an impression of originality. 

Dr. Fordyce has given, at considerable length, his senti- 
ments on the putrefaction of the fluids, which has been sup- 
posed sometimes to take place in fevers. He thinks that this 
occutrence is always an effect of the depression of strength which 
the fever produces.—-He next enters into the distinction be: 
tween delirium and mania; and he takes occasion to observe 
that he has never seen suppuration in the brain, on opening 
patients who have died delirious. He seems to think it pos- 
sible, (p..104,) that delirium may arise in fever as an affection 
of the mind only, independently of any affection of the ma- 
terial. part of the body.. Another species of delirium he be-. 
lieves to depend on congestion in the brain. —The — 
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of these different species are described very accurately, and 
with great acuteness of observation. The celebrated doctrine 
of the critical days is explained on Dr. Cullen’s principle, that 
coritinued fevers observe, in some degree, the type of inter« 
mittents. Dr. F. remarks, however, that not above one third 
of the fevers, which happen in London, are terminated by @ 
crisis. 

In particularizing the symptoms, the Doctor describes 2 
state of the tongue which indicates a severe disease, and 
which has not been sufficiently marked by practical writers. 
It. is not uncommon, he says, for the middle of the tongue to 
lose the brown fur, and to appear, when moist, cleaner and 
rawer than it is in its natural state; and, when dry, with a 
degree of polish, as if it were glazed over. We have had op- 
portunities of remarking this symptom, in lingering and 
hazardous cases of fever. 

The natural means of recovery are stated by Dr. F, to be 
two; one of these is a crisis, which terminates the disease 
generally in the second or third week, in less than 24 hourss 
the other is the gradual diminution of the disease, after the 
fourteenth day. He observes that sometimes depression of 
strength, sometimes the violence of the crisis, and sometimes the 
delirium, will produce fatal consequences, He therefore states 
the questions, whether the fever should be left to run its course 5 
er, whether means should be used to carry it off; and what 
those means are. ' After a long digression,-on the meaning of 
the word ‘nature,’ as applied to the salutary actions of the 
system, (which he refers, as we suppose all rational physicians 
do, to the appointment of the Deity,) we are much disappointed 
by finding the auther unable to determine, even from his own 
long experience, whether medicine possesses any efficacy in 
removing fever, in the first instance. The very candotr of 
such a confession renders it more discouraging ; and we must 
take the liberty of saying that, in this instance, Dr. F. is too 
sceptical. On this subject, he refers to his plan for establish- 
ing medical evidence on a permanent footing, which was pub- 
Jished some years ago in the Medical and Chirurgical Trans» 
actions; a plan which we consider as impracticable, because no 
individual could expect te complete it in the course of his own 
life ; and it appears, too plainly, that we profit little by the 
most. detailed experience of others. To render such a scheme 
successful, it would be necessary that all medical men should 
be equally well-informed, equally lovers of truth, and equally 
capable of observation. This condition, without which the 
formule of the reports would be nugatory, is conclusive against 
the praject. : 
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Passing on, then, to the. means: of conducting the patient 
safely through a fever, the author, with a degree of circumlos 
cution which many readers will deem unnecessary, directs the 
method of warming the air of the chamber, when it is requi- 
site; and of keeping the patient in an equal temperature, by. 
attention to his bed and coverings. On the subject of ventila- 


tion, Dr.F. seems to think that the atmosphere is every where 


nearly the same and that, in order to introduce a sufficient 
quantity of pure air intoa given space, it is only necessary that the 
air should not stagnate. On this oecasion, he speaks of the 
supposed advantage of employing a higher proportion of pure 
air, according ‘to the: chemical pathology ; and he places the 
fallacy of the expectation in a very striking point of view. 


_ © Whenever {he says) any new and seemingly important fact has. 
been discovered, and especially if it cannot be applied to any 
advantageous purpose in mechanical or chemical arts, mankind in 
general, and very often even practitioners in medicine, conceive it 
must be applicable to some medicinal purpose,, just as an ivfant, al- 
lured by any thing which glitters if its eye, applies it to its mouth, 
supposing it must be likewise exquisite food ; so infants in medicine 
are its, A with any surprizing discovery, and immediately employ 
it for the cure of diseases, not considering how extremely difficult 
an art medicine is; how fallacious experiments made in it often are, 
‘as’ has been observed long ago by Hippocrates, and by what slow. 
degrees valuable medicines have had their powers investigated ; how: 
long’ it Was before the effects of the bark of the cinchona, of mer- 
cury, of antimony, were brought to light, as far as they are already; 
known.’ (P. 175,-6.) 

Respecting the diet of the patient, we find much minute 
discussion,—more useful, perhaps, to students than practi- 
tioners ; because, though a diffuse explanation may gratify the 
former, we apprehend that the latter will discover very little 
tiovelty in the author’s directions. 

In making this observation, we do nét wish to imply any, 
charge of. plagiarism against this respectable writer. In the 
number of years during which he has taught medicine in 
his lectures, he has communicated to a considerable part of 
the profession his ideas on most of the subjects concerning 
which he now treats; and, in this manner, he may be said to 
have anticipated his own publication. When we remark a 
want of novelty, therefore, it is not for the purpose of dis- 
crediting the writer, who is. laudably anxious to present full 
information, but to account for our passing over several im- 
portant divisions of the treatise, without making either a cri- 





' ticism or an extract. 


Dr. F. thinks that patients, in fever, should be allowed to 
drink as much as they choose, and of the temperature wich: 
| 15 shall 
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shall be most agreeable to them. The necessity of exhibiting 
an emetic, early in the disease, is then copiously explained. 
¢ It may be,’ he observes, ‘ that something like the same crust, 
that is formed on the tongue, may also be formed upon the 


surface of the stomach, and be evacuated by the emetic.’ The . 


propriety of using laxatives, when the bowels are loaded with 
feces, is discussed in the same manner.—The neutral salts are 
recommended, in the first instance; and when it becomes ne- 
cessary to repeat the laxative, we are told that cassia, manna, 
together with senna, rhubarb, or sulphur, are to be employed. 
When several laxatives are mixed together, the Doctor says, 
their operation is more easy, and their effect. more certain. 

After the first week, glysters are recommended, in prefer- 
ence to laxatives given internally. | 

Respecting the exhibition of opium in fever, the author’s 
observations demand particular attention, as they appear to, be 
the result of much and accurate experience. We confess, how- 
ever, that we have not remarked the inconvenience which he 
describes as arising from opium, employed: in doses of half a 
grain, given three or four times in a day. 


‘ About five and twenty years ago there arose a practice in St. 
Thomas’s Hospital of exhibiting opium: in .a much less quantity, to 
wit, in the quantity of a quarter of a grain for a dose, and repeating 
it at the end of every.six or eight hours. When given in such doses 
it produces no immediate effect, but by degrees the patient falls into 
a stupor which gradually increases ; and sIehough this stupor does 
not end in a complete sleep, yet it grows in a day or two into that 
kind of stupor that we find, when the delirium from the fever, with 
apparent fulness of the vessels of the brain, begins to diminish. It 
is true, indeed, that this dose of opium is obtained by adding a few 
drops of laudanum to that mixture which is called mithridate, but 
the author has often employed the opium in his private practice, with 
ten grains of castor, with equal or rather better effect. 

; poor many practitioners have exhibited opium three or four 
times in the twenty-four hours in fevers, having borrowed their prac- 
tice probably from that which has been pursued in St. Thomas’s Ho- 
spital, the practice of the Hospital being _ to the inspection of 
many pupils. These practitioners have not learned however, that it 
is the smallness of the dose that produces beneficial effeets ;. if the 
dose be increased so far as half a grain, the same restlessness, the 
same disturbed sleep, dreams, &c. a3 have been noticed, are brought 
on.” 


The. Spiritus ZEtheris Vitriolici is recommended, in doses of a 
drachm at bed-time, or repeated every six hours, as procuring 
sleep in many cases, though uncertain in its gperation. This 
remedy, which many of our readers will remember to have 
known celebrated as a febrifuge, in the language of the last age, 
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has certainly a considerable effect in composing the irregular 
actions of the circulating system, when given in sufficient 
doses. ' | 

_ On the subject of administering stimulants, the author ob- 
serves that they should be so directed as to rouse the dormant 
powers of the body, and keep them in action till the disease 
abates. The use of blisters, at the ed of continued fevers, is 
condemned. We imagine that no judicious practitioner, of the 
present day, thinks of employing blisters as the means of sup- 
porting strength. Wine is the chief remedy proposed by 
Dr. Fordyce for this purpose. Four ounces of Port wine in a 
day, he thinks, are sufficient for persons who are not previously. 
accustomed to it; and three half-pints in twenty-four hours, 
even. for those who. have been in the habit of drinking & 
largely. 

With this view of the treatment of aregular continued fever, 
the author concludes this part of his Dissertation. In the next, 
which is announced as in great forwardness, he proposes to in- 
quire particularly into the effects of the principal remedies 
which have been supposed to shorten the duration of fever. 

We cannot conclude without recommending this work, in 
the. strongest terms, to the attention of those who are begin- 
ning the study of medicine : for they will, find it a treasure of 
facts and arguments, There are, indeed, many passages which 
will enlighten and instruct even veteran practitioners: but we 
apprehend that it will be better relished by the younger part of 
the. profession. We expeet much information from thé 


succeeding part, according to the sketch here given of it. Fer-+. 


an — ht 


Arr. X. EYPUIIAOY EKABH. Luripidis Hecuba, ad fidem MSS>—_ 





emendata, %c. 


Ane. Xi. In Evarpipis Hecupam Louie nu er publicatam Dia- 
tribe extemporalis. Composuit Gilbertus Wakefield. 


Art. XII. EYPIMTAoY OPEETHE. Euripidis Orestes, ad fidem 
~ » JESS. emendata, &c. , 


f Art. continued from p. 207.] 


WV setHtr our readers would regret the accident which pre- 
vented the appearance of this continuation in the last 
month’s Review, or would deem the omission a necessary and 
pleasing relaxation, is a point which we dare not assume the 
liberty of determining.—They may, however, be assured that, 
if the works before us could have been fairly and accurately 
gxamined in a critique of less extent, an abridged form a 
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have been to us the most agreeable. — We do not often offend 
thus; and, therefore, we hope for pardon.—To proceed : 

"EKABH, 606. ———ivlo 9? viv tig fv pcibn 

Oder to oY chiorxedly navn re narov pwabsiv. 

Mr. Porson proposes, though aware that Euripides often ré- 
peats the same word, yéledy for wale, and defends it by 
Electr. §2.—-xavicw cvaeloorevos. 

Mr. W. allows that the passage is corrupt, but rejects prteary 
for reasons to which we do not subscribe; and he reads 
(dashing out the final N) OIAE tr7o— ZETAGMQN. _ He then 
refers to lon. 1156. Asch. Ag. 1054. Soph. CE.'T, 1111. 

It appears far from certain that any emendation is neces- 
sary. Méleav is, however, an ingenious alteration: for so 
Aristophanes, also: *Op6d yélprow xavvi. Avib. 1004. and 
we find in Apollonius Rhod. I. 724. xavoveroi—pélpicacbas. Liat~ 
pav is indefensible; for the active present of this Verb is to- 


’ 
seu potius Llebucouat. ‘Vhesaur. I.1742.G. This latter form 
is found in Herovorus VII. 237. p. 616. 100. Liabusiuevos: 
though he uses, III.15. p. 201. 80. and VII. 214. p. 605. 70. 
Llabuwcaches, from Tlabucoucs. In both these places, the 
reading should probably be Liabuncachas; for Liabuncapevos 
occurs in'1X, 37. p. 710. 69. which form is defended by 
Suidas, in Voc. ‘and by the MSS. in which there does not ap- 
pear to be any variation. So EscuyLus, Agam. 172. "Emidlaf- 
pduevs. SOPHOCLES, O.T. 1111. Diadudccbas. TRAGICUS INCER- 
Tus, quoted by Philo Judzus, in Lib. quisqg. stud. virtuti, 
Vol. II. p. 469 - 





7 "esln ced ucipesvos 
Tx avila. | 
This fragment, Joshua Barnes (fot sagacious reasons, doubt- 
less,) numbers among the remains of the Syleus of Euripides. 
It has been judiciously omitted by Musgrave. 
ARISTOPHANES. Kan. 797. 


Kai ¥2e TArLyly uovornr claburcslat. 





where, as the future middle is used in a passive sense, xpilnce 
Ja: seems the better lection, which the Etymologist gives *, in 
Voc. Txaavlov. Suidas zn eadem Voc., Brunck’s MSS., and the 
Codex Ravenn. so wretchedly published by Invernizius, exhibit 
olafurgilay. Kuster quotes Suidas, and mentions this variation 
in the Etymologist ; which, he observes, is also to be found in 
some MSS. of Pollux, IX. 52. [Vol. II. p. 1016.] where this 





* This reference to the Etym. Magn. is borrowed without ace 
knowlegement from Kuster, by Brunck in his notes op Aristophanes, 
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_verse, or one §* qui huic valde sit similis,” appears. Callima- 
chus also, it may be added, (though not completely to our ‘pur- 
pose,) has clzSuncacfau, in a fragment, [XCIV. Vol. IL. p. 462.] 
preserved by Achilles ‘Latius in Aratum, c. 1. and by Diogenes 
Laertius [I. 23. Vol.I. p.15.] in Vit. Thaletis. 

It must be noted that the first aorist active occurs in the 
Yon of Euripides, 1156. | 

FIAGpeu clabunous mrxcs ti evleinov, 
where we would read yélproas wines, influenced by the sense of 
the passage,—by the Middle Participle, Diabunccuevos, in Hero- 

—Todotus, IX. 37.—and by Aristophanes, vib. 1130. 

To ot pixos ich, nab yae tuileno” aul eyo, 
"Exelovogoyuiov. —— | 
This last word we have substituted for “Exadov|coyuiev, which 

‘stands, with a spondeus of ample length in secunda sede, in fif- 
teen editions of Aristophanes: Junt. 1525. Gormont. 1528. 
Basil, 1532. Zanetti, 1538. Weckel, 1540. Farreus, 1542. 
Brubach, 1544. Gryphius, 1548. Plantin, 1600. Lugd. 
Bat. 1614 and 1625. Amstel. 1670. Kuster, 1710. Brunck, 

1783, and Invernizius, 1794. In the remaining three editions, 
the Aldine, 1498. the first Juntine, 1515, and the third 
Juntine, 1540, the word is ixatovizpyuiov, which equally de- 
stroys the metre. H. Stephens also says: “Exalolacgyuos, Que 
centum ulnarum est : Mavim '“Exadorl ceyusov. 

In the same way, the olicum tetrametrum, quoted by He- 

phzstio, p, 23, very probably from Sappho, must be corrected: 
7 Oupwpis modes Ealopoyuos. 
The lection in Turnebus and Pauw is tniazbczJuio, which is 
contrary to Hephezstio’s own rule, rods 3: éy pioy, Daxlvroug 
aaviag. Toup, indeed, asserts that O is short before PI. 
Addend, in Theocrit. XXI. 26. p. 402.—Dorville, who properly 
rejects the correction of Arnaldus, Animadv. Critic. p. 124. 
*Op0a re yuia—says: Crit. Vann. p. 437, after a long discus- 
sion, ** about it and about it” 

“ Mallet tamen ipse vir eruditiss. retinere inlabilun, quod sane unice 
werum, guod ad sensum. Florent. * habet : Gugémodes er lapoyicry et po QO 
rursus ivlagdlows. De Metathesi cogitare durum. ixilapolvesy vel inlxapyusess 
non placere possunt, ixligyusus versus respuit. inndgluros facile apud Fome- 
rum quadrisyllabicum est,' non hie pilus icduy napdie xpadia parum suvant, 
In ludicro poématio quid sibi forte permiserit Sappho, nescimus.” 

-Thus much from Dorville’s note of two pages. As for 

Pauw’s remarks, let them rest in peace. Whatever licence 
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Emman,. Moschopulo, ap. Haredes Philippi Junta, 1526. Octava. 
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Sappho might allow herself, she never could admit one which 
would destroy the metre. \ It is surprising that Dorville did 
not discover the true word; for the Scholiast on Hephestio, 
as he<«mentions, gives in p. go of..the first edition, énla- 
poyuo, which requires only the change of A into O to become 
the genuine reading : “Ezlopéyuio. Let the Great Etymologist 
establish the alteration:  —_. | ' 
‘Opyvice onudives tiv tilacw tov xepav, ody TH wAale TOO olrBous* 
mapa 73 ‘Opiyew xar’Exreivey 1a yuice, o toh tals xupas. P.629.43+ 
"Opcyuia.] "Opéyw rd éxisiva® o péoos mapantyssyes, OQpeya. “H 
piloyy "Qopeyuse td Onrvxdy, "Qoeyiua.  Luclornj wal rpomi, 
"Opevuiae P. 633. 5- 

These emendations, and the reference to the Etymologist, 
many years after they had occurred to us, we found proposed 
in some inedited notes on Hephestio by. Mr. Leonard Hotchkis, 
who styles himself Schole Regia Salopensis nuper Magister. He 
appears to have formed.a plan of publishing this author; and 
it is to be lamented that he did not execute his design. * 

Let us return to L]abuaoba:. WValckenaer and Pierson wish 
to change abenzas into claduncas, in the Cyclops, 379. ° 

Aisadus 7" dbencas, xamiCaclacas xep0iV, : 

and the latter critic would make the same alteration in a frag- 
ment of Eurystheus, apud. Stob.98. and Musgrav. VII. ’Opias 
C12 Buxcay)’ for aQpnoay)’.—Valcken. Diatribe, p.172. The 
common reading appears to us sound in both passages: but at 
any rate the active form cla§uscas cannot be admitted, unless 
authorities for its usage be produced. ‘These places will doubt- 
less be ably examined and weighed, asin a balance, by Mr. Por- 
son, when he arrives at the Cyclops. Let them, together with 
the banishment of Liauicas from fon, 1156, and the intro- 
duction of uélenzas, be referred to his decision. | 

It must be observed that, of Mr. Wakefield’s three citations 
to defend Liabudy, the First, Eur. Jon, 1156. gives Lladurcas, 
which active aorist, were it right, could not vindicate the pro- 
duction of an active present: the sEconD, Aiscu. Agam. 1054. 
xa mace olébury, exhibits the substantive, and can be no de- 
fence for the active present of the verb; and the THIRD, SopH. 
(Ed. Tyr. clabucobos, can serve only to prove that the middic 
form of the verb was in use among the Attire Poets. 





awk. 
we ~—— 
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* The certainty of these corrections is also evinced from a passage 
in the MS. Lexicon of Photius, communicated by a learned friend, 
who also had formed the same emendations in Sappho and Aristo- 
phanes. ‘Opoyrsas Abyoucing cuyl ‘Osyviate "AgialoParrc. This article 
must probably be referred to the passage.in the vcs. | 
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One example more from an Ionic writere-not Herodotus, 
indeed, though his name stands on the margin of Stobeus, 
XXVIH. p. 197. *—shall conclude this note: “Avdpa dt éux ial 
OtEwv, yroun STAOMHZA'MENON, apie t. 3 

61g—619. Mr. W. proposes a new punctuation, which 
weakens the passage; and in 619 he changes xocpov 1’ ob ysigac’, 
without any sound reason, into xcouov y' ay. The verses are 


sufficiently clear, and require no alteration. The whole pas- > 


sage is admirably adapted to the situation of Hecuba, 
661. Ti &, & tarciva ans xaxoyradcoou Bong; 

Thus Mr. W. would regulate the punctuation. Mr. P. gives 
taraiva;—Musgrave, Brunck, and most others place a comma 
after raAawe. Aldus puts no stop, but adds a comma to Bois,’ 
and places the interrogative mark at the end of the following 
verse, after xnpifucla;—As the Aldine and the Basil of 1537 
read, as Mr. W. proposes, raaawa oxs—nulla mora interposita 
they should have been mentioned by him; since the merit of 
this omission, —whatever it may be,—belongs to those editions. 


787. Kowrs TeamiCns MOAAGHIS TUXWY EKO, 

Bevias 7’ apilua modlos av eutiv irwy. | 

R. P. £783. Eéva» multi MSS. male. Aldus et omnes fere MSS. rpwre. 
Brunckius ex membr. suis edidit ra mgwra, tantum duplict anapesto delectatus, 
quantum alit offenduntur. tina conjecit Musgravius, quod frigidum et obscu- 
rum est. Distinctionem, post two sublatam, post Seviag reponit Beckius, quo 
guid proficiatur, nescio. Omnino post rvx«» aliud participium, quod duo sen- 
tentia membraconnectat, requiritur. Cum semel scriptum esset, neato wv Tw» 
tua OiAwv, aliguis metri studiosus vulgatam inde lectionem effinxit. Simili 
mendo Aristophanis locum Vesp. 1429. Brunckius contaminavit. Sepius 
Sorsrixy ef povosem sine articulo adhibent Attici. Recte igitur legimus, 
‘Exeyyavy yor bv teiBar ay iwmxns. Hoc autem Brunckius ignorans, 
participium; quod erat netessarium, ejecit ; articulum, qut non erat necessa- 
rius, inseruit. “Erdyxayev y%e ov TeiSur Eng inwerrse 


The whole of Mr. P.’s note is here transcribed, in order to 
commemorate the emendation of Aristophanes, 2s well as to _ 
give the Editor’s sentiments respecting this passage. 

Mr, W. defends the reading of Aldus, 

Eevias? oc Bra’, Mole THY spnlay Dirwr, 
though he omits the comma after aug. He then cites 


Homer, Od. P. 155. : 


“Tela viv Zevs HPQTA @EQN, Fcuin ve teimela. 


_— 





* ‘Wesseling, in his notes on Herodotus, p. 605. where he quotes 

this passage, says; Tale tanguam ex Herodoto, cujus non est; in Stob. 
_T Compare with this extract the places in whieh Valck, and Piers. 

wish to change atcicas ito ola duces. 


The 
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[he same verse, he might have added, occurs in Od. 2. 1 58. 
and YT. 231.—IIgwra Qed is not the same as ta apidla Ozup 
would be, but means: Primum inter Deos, seu ante alios Deos. 
[H. Steph. Thes. UI. 567.C.] and, mpiile tiv tusv paw may 
signify, Primum inter amicos, of ante alios amicos: but what is 
the construction of apibus, ‘and how is it to be rendered ?— 
Tuya xows teamiCns, Eeias te is plains and so is apdla rap 
iucav @:Awy, when each member of the sentence is considered 
separately, and the one is taken independently of the other: 
but aps9.w, to whichever it be joined, produces obscurity, 

After having considered the Editor’s emendation, Mr. W. 
adds that Mr. P. has observed that a participle is wanting after 
TUXWY $ . 

‘ Que aut recta sunt, aut non. Nobis videtur substantivi verbi parti- 
cipium reticeri potuisse. Ne vero nimis contumaces simus, hoc ei largiamur; 
et proponamus vicissim probabilorem restitutionem loci : 

HORNS TpameCns WOAAAKEG TUX WY EMOs 

Zenacs apiOpw wpwre T’ QN cuwr Qirwr: 
z.¢. °° hospitalitatem communis mensa@ mecum participans.’? Nec dissime- 
dem tamen, mihi non minus hanc formam arridere : 


Ernas, apiaw wpwre Tw ew Dirwy: 
gmissa tantum copula 3 yuam, ut putem, ignorata constructio invexit? 

Mr. W.’s fluctuation of opinion is remarkable; first, he 
is for the lection of Aldus, Seviag 7’ cieiO uti, “in which the con- 
necting participle is wanting. Secondly, though he doubts 
whether a participle be or be not requisite after tyxwv,—he 
reads aoiuis xeula T’ LN, where if T’ QN stands for ve dv, 
© copuLA locum non suum occupat,” to use Mr. Porson’s words, 
Append. in Toup. 1V. p. 489. where he acutely corrects Calli« 
machus, ap. Suid. V. Ain». from Auny amoley vt amancanot, 
into Aimy AILOOHTON, vel amoteclov araaxc. Independently, 
however, of the position of ‘TE, what meaning must be ase 
signed to ela, in this alteration? If it be to stand for 
72 mpdla, it is inadmissible, as Hemsterhusius in Lucian I, 
p- 163. and as Brunck in E, Orest. 1251. observe. If. it be 
to take the signification which zeale¢ bears in the verse cited 
from the Odyssey, how is the passage to be translated? Must 
it be Numeroque existens ante alios meos amicos ? 

Thirdly, Mr. W. would banish the copulative wholly, and 
join celus with redja tov iuuv giray. ‘Then it must still be 
rendered: Numere ante alios meos amicos, 

No one of Mr. W.’s proposed alterations can be allowed; 
nor do Brunck and Musgrave deserve any commendation. Mr. 
Porson’s aedilos cv ¢..@. is ingenious, and shews his nicely ace 
curate knowlege of the Greek language; yet we do not feel 
completely satished, . 


803—— 
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803—865. Mr. Wakefield proposes to change dong into 
mosis. Our protest has already been offered against this 
Imaginary word, in the remarks on V. 285. ‘here is no such 


compound, Mr. W. assigns as a reason for the necessity of 
this alteration, ¢ si clausulas sententie singillatim intuearis, liquebit 


altter non inveniri quod respondeat voci tugawos: erat enim Hecuba 


~quondam regina, guum fuerat uxor regis.’ Diatr. p.29.—In 


this verse, 
: Tveavwos TY Ol. GAA viv dovan oéfev. 
the opposition, surely, is strong enough between tvpavvo;, @ 
quecn, and dovan, a slave: so that, even if there existed such 
a word as azosis, its insertion in this passage would be not 
merely unnecessary, but even improper. 
“B06, "Or wor Tarawa, os we Umesolyers modes 
G.W. ‘ Mutata saltem literula, lectio suboritur, que fortassis 
omne punctum doctorum feret : m0 w vmesayes IIOAL ;’ 
The Dative 703i would rather refer to the person who stands 
as the Nominative of the Verb uzeéayeis, than to the Pronoun 
s. Iléée is the Accusative of the Instrument or Member by 
which the motion is effected. Mr. Porsofi’s note on Orest.’ 
1427. has been cited on V. 53. 
831. Kai yenot, nas wouatcr, nai modwv Bxcet. 
R. P. * Pro VOL UIT6 primo NOPRICbS deinde HYG WLIO conpicit Musgravius. 
Sed cum omnes MSS. et edd. tum Etym. M. p. 26. 54. vulgatam lectio- 


mom confirmant.” : 
G.W. ‘ Jn Ver. 831. nibil in hae arte certius emendatione Musgrae 


Wiis Kab Xo» nes KOPAILI—pro vulgata scriptione xowasos.’ 

The authors of the Bibliotheca Critica also think that Mus- 
grave’s correction is right. We are decidedly hostile to all 
emendations which are not absolutely demanded, in order to 
remove some blunder in the sentiment, the construction, or 
the metre of any passage. As the word xjuaiss is not desti- 
tute of sense, the caution of the Editor in not altering the text 
of his author, without an urgent necessity, merits our com- 
mendation. It must be added, also, that Valckenaer quotes this 
passage in order to compare it with Phen. 318. and does not 
dispute the old reading. He likewise mentions the citation of 
the Etym. Magnum.—This verse, with the preceding and fol- 
lowing lines, is introduced likewise by Joannes Tzetzes into his 
Chiliad, I. 1:y. whom the Editors of Euripides have not men- 





‘tioned. He preserves the lection of our copies, xcouaior. We 


pce hi grant, however, that xdpaies is an ingenious correction; 
though it.is not defended by any authority. 


: In this.note, Mr.W. proposes an emendation on the Ajax of 


- Sophocles, 1209. where he reads xeivasm—dodaoig reylouevos KO~ 
° , PAX 








~ 
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PAD rofeas, a. T nouas, rAvypas uviucla Tpoias, This innovation 
would destroy the whole beauty of the passage. How will 
KOPAS dpécoss telyouevos, even if dpdcos signifies tears, suit 
vio, and the preceding part of the Chorus? It seems to 
degrade the firm character of Ajax’s Salaminian Warriors, 
How will these verses of Sophocles, thus altered, correspond 
with the account given by the Herald, in the Agamemnon of 
Eschylus, after his return from the siege of Troy: 560. 

"Evvas yop ioay Onswy mpos relxeciv 

"RE Gupavos yale xamd yig Atiuwvias 
Apicor xallepinaCov Euredov civos 
"Ec bnnalor, ribevles evongoy Teina. 


An observation might be made on agmwvics and nSéles: but | 


we are in expectation of Mr. Porson’s notes. 
gos. wale. do” aibarov . . 
Knaid? dvdpolata xixpworate 

R.P. £ dibarw al. ataroy xamvov Ald. et multi MSS. xarvoy 
omittit K.’ : sare if. 

g06. © R.P. § Sic Ald. et MSS. Quidam ovxlpclofray.’ 

This text exactly gives the reading of Aldus, except the omis- 
sion of xamvov after 2i)aaou,and it appears sufficiently perspicuous. 
Mr. W. is of a different opinion. He first is surprised that 
Mr. P.’s superbissimum judicium should assent to the elision of 
the final vowel in xnaids, and next he wishes thus to reform 
the passage : ; 

—— xala dalarn, 


\ KHAIA’ OIKTPOTATAN, xexpaca1—— 


These alterations are gathered, as Mr. W. confesses, from 
the various lections*. We again repeat that, actording to our 
judgment, the passage, as Mr. Porson gives it from Aldus, 
requires not alteration. 5 

It'may be inquired, however, why the Editor should have been 
offended with an elision of the final I in a dative singular? —To 
this question we are unable to give a satisfactory answer.— 
Has any metrical law been promulgated, by which such an eli- 
sion is forbidden? Has any critic attempted to establish such 
a metrical law ?—If he has even wished it, let him consult the 
books, the genuine Attic code; and his opinion will be altered. 
Q4¢ usv roiwy duxt narws Gulds ZXE0 wxi dimatws, oO vomos, oul” Eptsy 
Chae a Ulivy oT’, tay A€yn, Duzau duvicecbas. 


oo 








* aibarw is from Beckius’s Cod. D. which belongs to Mattheus, and 
from King’s Edit.—iJgclelay is proposed by Heath, is published by © 
> ee and Brunck, and appears in Musgrave’s MS. A. and Lib. 
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In the Appendix to Toup, Vol. IV. p. 450. Mr. Porson pro- 
mulgates this Canon : ** Nunquam elidi vocalem in dativo pluralz.” 
This rule the reader will find defended and illustrated in the 
account of the learned Mr. Glasse’s Samson Agonistes, Monthiy 
Review, September, 1789, p. 244, in which are examined most 
of the passages in Euripides that seemed to oppose it, 

This Attic law has not been ratified by the decisions of Mr. 
Wakefield. Does he wish to transfer it to ghe singular num- 
ber ?—We find in his: Si/. Crit. TV. p. 231. the following line 
een in his corrected copy of the Iambics by Aristo, preserved 

y Theophilus, ad Autolyc. IV, 


Ech de xas ros Cwo’ cows weoedptey 


in which a Trochzus occupies the first place, and a Pyrrhic the 
fifth, in a trimeter Iambic. Why not read: 
"Ecliv d& wat rors Cwow ovis mpoedgicn. 

The Eyiaroy in mposdpia, according to Dawes’s Canon, 
Mic. Crit. p.197. cannot possibly be long in Comedy, Hence 
Aristophanes, in his Equites ;: 

575. Niv & éalv mun) mpoedpiay pigwos ual ta cilia. 

702. "AmoAw Gt, vy Tv wpogdpiay trv ex TlvAcy 

703. "[dod mgoedpiay® crov dYougi a” eva’. 

704. "Ex tig mposdolag to xcror Seuiusvore 
and so in his Acharn, 42. and in his Thesmoph. 834.3 and so 
Aristo himself, if the passage be genuine, in the third tine of 
this very fragment. In Tragedy, the quantity of this syllable 
may vary; as is the case in Orestes, 298. Edit. Porson, with 
TpOT Epi ae 

"Es yalp moorinpsrs a’, 1 meozedpia vicoy 

Zaow, moreover, is the lection of the Edit. Princeps. Tie 
gur. 1546. of Wolfius’s Hamb. 1724. and of the Hage Co- 
mit. 1742. | Wolfius proposes "Eel, and Grotius £xcerpt, 
p- 1005. reads *AAA’ iol: xxi reg Caw. | 

At the end of this note is a correction of Hesychius: Aita- 
AWONG, KaMVWONS, TIHOdwons, instead of cxdlwons; Which merits at~ 
tention, and is defended by proper authorities. 

Q21.' Emidinnos ws ices EF Euvay 

R. P. is silent. G.W. censures * feda hujusce orationis taue 
tologe scabitudo ,’ and i; YTINON. ‘This emendation may class 
with some which have been already noted. Whether é5 éwoly 
or is uavov be the lection, the sense will scarcely be varied. In 
Herc. F. 1050. we find , 
> CoaTey par | 
Tey sb Oavovia [évdiaovla conj. Musgr. in Not.] 

“Yaviden ¢ iuvas eyeipy le. 











Ne 
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Ne ex somno excitetis. Musgrave. The passage, however, 
seems defective. Might it not stand: 


"Emdiunov ws wero és evar. | 


931—936. Mr. Wakefield proposes some alterations in Mr 
Porson’s punctuation of this passage, which are for the most 
part derived from Musgrave. It is not observable that these 
lines, which are sufficiently clear in the new edition, acquire 
by these changes any additional perspicuity. Ing34. Mr.W. 
reads EKINHEE for ex vncev, which destroys the metre. | 


970- WARE TIE XE O” EAU 5 
Mr. W. proposes rather an aukward emendation : 
——— DAM TIS Kpex "LT” emo, 
but the passages demand illustration, and not correction: Mr. 
Porson has performed this duty with his usual ability in the 
comments on his second Tragedy; where he states that he 
reserved this passage of the Hecuba, till he wrote. his re« 
marks on the Orestes, V. 659. We shall transcribe the whole 
note, and recommend it to the careful perusal of our readers ; 
as a specimen of that neatness of style, united with acuteness 


and learned research, which is so eminently displayed in the 
observations of this Editor. | 


ORESTES. 659. Ti xp? QiAave : 

‘© Sic diserte citat Thomas Magister in. 0. ypiy addens tors % torre 
rantimateoor. Lg0 vero huc primo transferam, que annos abbinc plus mi- 
nus guindecim in Anglica Brunckiani Aristophanis censura scripsi (Hi. 
Maty’s Review, Fuly 1783, p. 66.) “ Accurate plerumque Aristo- 
phanes sententiarum suarum partes alteram alteri respondere facit, ut 
AV. 1419. 53) aecsori. aA‘ Grou yen» dei Adyew- Taegu repo dete =n 
priore versu legi debere Grou 3:7, yen Aéyew, clarum est non solum ex 
apodosi, sed ex eo, quod apud Atticos poétas genitivum nunquam 
regit +py. Unicum, quod obduci posse credo, exemplum, exstat 
Euripid. Orest. 667. [ed. Musgrav. sc.] sed et illud in +i &F Oirwe 
mutandum auctoritate Plutarchi Op. Mor. p. 68. £.. Aristotelis 
Ethic. IX. 9.” £¢ quod Aristophanem attinet, anno.1794 codicis Ra- 
vennatis collationem edidit Invernizius, que istam emendationem confirmavit, 
Ipse tandem i dei O:rwy inveni in MS. quem voco L. Is est Codex Ays- 
cough. 4952 in Museo Britannico, tres primas continens fabulas, recentissi- 
mus quidem, sed ex alio non malo descriptus; scriba literas et syllabas 
festinando szpe transilit ; aliquando etiam exemplaris sut literarum ductus 
parum intellexisse videtur.  Restat ut formulam hanc et similes paucis il- 
lustremus. ‘ Homerus, nisi me fallt Seberi index, semel tantum verbo )7 
usus est, et tum infinitivo praponit Il. 1. 337. Stobeus quidem XCV ILI. 
fp. 409. citat ex I]. o. 463. rs yee On dei Ovmrwy trex wrorcpiCew PTO «, 
3h ook yep Borie tena, wrorcuidce Cum ef Plutarchus Consol, p.104, 
F. wroreuiGew babeat, st leges, ci di cos yt, Byorav tvexcry wrorepicers 
constructionem guandam extundere poteris, sed sengus non bene procedet, 
Cum infinitive xn sepissime construit, cum accusativo persona el rei geni- 

: 4iVO 
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sivo Il, H. 10g. Od. A. 124. Tig. 4.463. © 110. X.377. Pari 
modo substantivum yous cum accusativo et genitive I]. 1. 95. 603. K. 43 
A.605- Od. 4.634. In IL. &. 322. ovdk 7 psy yerd “Koran ruuPovor:, 
Alii legunt rou8ax0n0', elisa diphthongo: Hane formam semel ausus ne 
imitars Euripides Hees 970. ard vig yecla o° ined 3 de qua ibi tacui, yt 
hoc loco eam.memorarem. Scholiastes apte satis advocat Il. kK. 43+ ped 
Rouans tut xat oés hee forsan aptins advocaturus A. 605. rid: ot xpew 
sucio ; Communes Gract dixere, dsi cor retds; primus, ut equidem arbitror 
novavit Aeschylus Prom. 86. auréy yao ct d:¥ Teopnbins. Eum recut 
sunt, Euripides Hec. 1015. Pheniss. 484. Hippol. 23. ‘locisque ibi a 
Valckcnarto indicati3, Ton. 1037. Herc. F. 1173. Auctor Rhesi 840. 
Comicugyignotus apud Herodianum Piersoni p. 450. siguyweias os dein 
Non sine specie hance formulam reddi voluit Marklandus Iph. A. 1137. 
sed certissime restituit Musgravius Hel. 1444. pro. rng téxng MEAEI 
podvore Ceterum bene comparavit Brunckius Herc. F. 1341. Orc 3 drap 
THAWT Hs ‘oudsy dee Dirwv? “Arts yap 5 Dede w Dera, oTay Bérn.’ : 

1038. 4 Yolp nattircs Oprxa, nat xpcilers Five; 

Mr. Wakefield, after some vehement remarks, proposes: 
madeines Texva, xo xpaxlerg Fovou—e—and adds: © Sentisne Hecu- 
bam de duobus facinoribus loqui ; et chorum, verba cadentia tollen- 
tem, de duobus similiter interrogare.’ : 

‘Po’ the justness of this alteration we cannot subscribe. There 
are two circumstances, indeed, mentioned by Hecuba,—the 
blindness of Polymestor, and the murder of his children. The 
Chorus also speaks of two: It/um cepisti Thracem, et superior 
facta es hospite, Domina ;—-and then, avoiding the mention of 
death: ‘ Patrasti qualia dicis ?” alluding to Hecuba’s words : 
wadas ods tei” ts. The Chorus could not properly ask, * xaf- 
ures TEKNA, Cepistine L1BEROS, immediately after the Queen 
had said : FILIOs guos interfeci ego; though she might rea- 
dily inquire whether Hecuba had really accomplished what she 
had stated? The reply is, that the Chorus will see Polymes- 
tor advancing blind; and will see the bodies of the two chil- 
dren, whom she had killed. The word xafevacs cannot in any 
way be properly applied to the zasdes. 

1048—1050. Id Ci; wa clu; wa xincws Teéledmodos Ra's 
ow Onpes ceecligon Tiféuevos imi xeiga, ual ixvos. a 

R.P. 1050. Kal’ ixvos interpretatur glossa, oproiws TH ingvete 
© Sed legendum videtur, nat ail ixvos, ut ixvos simpliciter pra 








pede capiatur. Bacch. 1122.——Catull. Nupt. Pel. et Thet, 


Candida permulcens liquidis vesT1G1a lympbis? 


G. W. in the first, place, says: * Adihi videtur —Ver. 1050 


cAroxAngos et sanissimus, ad glosse date mentem: Incedens ope manis, 


quasi pes foret ’—-but, in the second, he informs us that mec 


tamen F, Jacobs malé intellexit ? who states that in this passage, 
‘© Non agitur de vestigiis Polymestoris, sed Trojanarum, quas in- 


sequebatur.” Animady. in Euripid. p. 8,—and thirdly, if Mr. . 


Porson’s 
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Porson’s interpretation be admitted, Mr. W. offers a correc- 
tion : Wr | 
© eos xepa KA’IT’ syvos,” 

but he does not teach us on which we ought to fix; whether 
on the present sanissimus state of the line 1050 as explained 
by the Gloss; or.on the mec male proposed explanation of Mr, 
Jacobs ; or on his own alteration, —It is, indeed, plenum opus. 
aled to attempt to correct the Monostrophic.Odes, as they are, 
termed, in the Tragedies. The Verse, as it stands, is irregu- 
lar enough: but till its metre be settled on some sure ground, 
who can determine which is the genuine reading ? _. 

Stanley, in his note on the Eumenides of Eschylus, $y. thus 
interprets it: §* ari yetea wal txvos. Manui inciimbens e vesti-’ 
gio: hoc est, vestigans manibus, quo iturus sim, et pedibus mas 
nuum vestigia sequens. Ni potius, ud)’ ixyvos accipiendum pro tv 73 
wopeia.” Stanley here, however, hesitates about the signification 
of xa)’ tyvos.—-Reiske reads ems xepiy and joins xal’ ixvos (id 
est, he says, xxla Bacw) with Suacs relpamados opedlicou— super 
manu, scu ope manus, ad eum modum quo graditur bestia qua-’ 
drupes.—Heath proposes a different mode,—as does Musgrave. 
Mr. Porson would add a long syllable x2i to the verse ; and 


Mr. Wakefield would change the short xa’, into the long- 


We are not satisfied. * : 
1048. Tlz a3 me ole; . : 

Mr. Wakefield changes wa oli; into od of@; in this verse 
and in 1070, and in Alcest. $76.—in which. place, however, 
he has himself published wa cla; 

Mov; Ubi? Where? and M13’ Quo? Whither? ought 
never to be confounded, as Phrynichus has remarked: Dos 
antl, Twlacctlas culw dia tov I, wot St Zoresy die tov YT, Oi ack GT nae 
"Es dt iv ta TY. Tov diaipiCac; p. 14. Ed. Pauw. 

Meeris, indeed, says, p.317- los, Arlimws. Tov, xoiar, 
which seems to refer to the later Greek writers; and examples 
may be found in the New Testament. In the Ajax of Sopho- 
cles, 1237: lav Balog, % mai claviec, oumep cum ty, is the usuak 
reading: but, wos Pavlos, i mod clavlos——is the lection in 
Brunck’s Cedex. 

H. Stephens, indeed, in his Lexicon, defends the text, 
as it appears in his own edition, which he had published a few 
years previously : [ov signijicat interdum motum ad locum, sicut 





KATP’. 





* In Euripides we find txv¢ weds frequently ; and t0; alone, ia 
the sense of «iv;;—Mr. Porson’s citation from Catullus brought to 
our mind a passage in Apuleius, Apol. p. 410. Ed. Delph.—Feris 
et pecudibus os humile, et deorsum ad pedes dejectum, vestigio et pabula 


proximum, 


et 
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et ov ut in hoc Sophoclis versu, ubi et in pracedenti significatione 

(sci. interrogativa] capitur, Tle Bavlos, 4 mov Siathes aiale 

Vol. II. 1507. E. | 

Inthe Hippolytus, 890. 1 pdyw Roveos xamav, is in Musgrave’s 

text, though Aldus gives tv giyw—as does the capital letter 

Princeps.—Ta, is derived from Valckenaer, who says: “ Pro. 
vulgata vocula Mov, Udi, illinc [ex Cod. Paris.] recept Ma giyw; 

quo fugiam: mon nescio quam multa possint Grammaticorim ob-. 

servatis obmoveri ; et sane nolim ista talia nist Codicum auctoritate 

mutari.” An example must be added from the Phoén. 635. 


Tov ale clices wed mipliv; 
as it may appear to defend Mr. Wakefield’s alteration : but In’. 
does not always signify motion. “H means, gua ratione, quo pacto, 
quo modo: Tin; is the interrogative, and means qua ratione ? quo 
pacto? quo modo ?— Item, (to use the words of H. Stephens, 
Il.1510.) qua, necnon quo, ut ma. Pythag. 3% wapéCnv; tid” 
ége-a3;—Odyss. O. [508.] Mn yale tydanio; Euripipes. He. 
cuba [1048] Tg 65; 2g cla; (Dorice xa usurpans pro Ts) 
ubi posterius ma% accipi etiam queat pro mov, Ubi; sicut in simils 
Loco = citato in miu, prius mou accipitur pro Quo, posterius 
bro . 





— 

Though xi is nearly allied in signification, both to r& and 
ov, it does not follow, as was Observed, that os and meu 
may be written indiscriminately. On the contrary, we would 
Rave published the passage of the Ajax, from Brunck’s MS. ; 
wot Bavlos; % 103 clavlos as in the Philoctetes, 833. 4. we 
find : : 





Tlov claécet, wos 08 Cacet | 

Let the Etymologist* speak: II, ivigsnuc towhicens, avit rod 
Mov; "ole nai dogiclov* ole dt egy Eowrnpactiixoy, wepiomarar Arapéget 
dt. Tov Mov, Ort TA UY WH, THY ES TOMY TXEoW oHuarvEr, ‘ws ‘Onna 
, gnaw [Z. 377-] Tn 2n "Avipouaxn s—ro Ot sroU, Thy ev TO mus 
fifo. Il. K. 406.]J—mitv d8ug0 xidv aimes “Exlopa;s ——Obev ov 
Ca Akysiw' oy cimiexr, dAao oy. Ammonius’s account, 
p- 112. is nearly to the same purpose, and they may perhaps 
assist each other: he concludes, after having produced the 
game two examples from Homer: ac’ apaglavovaw ot réyorles* 
Tov amioyn; dsov time, 11% aaiexn; Valckenaer’s note shall 
be transcribed: ** De Veterum in minutis bisce vocabulis secere 
mendis usu ex libris judicari non potest, in quibus promiscuum ob- 
tinere, nemini non constat.—Que in ultima bugus litera nota tra- 
duntur, peregregia sunt.” | 

Thomas Magister also: +o piv yap [act] dart xvicews, ws 70", 
nies tn ’Avdooudxn; [ubi in principe Florentina et in aliis Edd.. 








® He seems to haxc copied two different Grammarians. os" 


Te 
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Ti }aenat 7d rH dt dia Tod fy emt xwnoeosy do -ro waz Cay aaip’ Eve 


gv iv “Exin, Td d8 aod," Eri elécrws———Thus they speak 
of ma: and 17 as relative to motion; and so Polyinestor ‘in the 


Hecuba says: | ea A 
1066. Tlob, Wa DEOL! einem — rt 


and the same remark ‘may be found‘in Fustathius, in iad 
K. 1664. 6 Ed. Rom. 405. 25 Basil. but the observation of 
the Etymologist, that 11%, adverbiim Interrogationis, is used alt 
sou Troy as well as. indefinitely ; though it differs from. wou, in 
as much as acu never signifies tiv sig tomo, but Tv iy rete 
oxécw3 is confirmed by the Scholiast on the, passages ‘just cited 
from the Hecuba [V.‘1075. Ed. Muspr.] * tt cth cbt, 
oT uty gmk xivnoews Acbavilai, dia’ tov OI dipbovlw ypa pélat* Te OF 
imi alagews, dia tou H. naw Onrdv ame rou’ TTA TTD; "Evpitel a 
no) im) mvioeng na did tod He cae. Dunov tx Tou, “TTS Cas a)‘ wa 
KiATQ). d 

The same opinion, of za and iv and their represthtative #9 
is delivered by the Scholiast on Aristophanes, ‘who has ‘dso 
cited the very verse, from the Hecuba to which’ Mr. Wakefield 
objects, as it stands in Mr. Porsdn’s ahd in the other editions. 
His remark shall conclude the defence of the old réadthg, 





zz o%3 here, and in 1070, and if Aleest. 876. |. 8) 
Aristophanes,” Plat. 447—1101 Pevbduueha, ' Sctorrast) “Ls 
mos ivlavha oun icky ipwlimarincy, WAN ‘ndprefor. Em} pti yap hin 
TEWS MVOV TO Toty dia TO O wal I dipboyfou yocpéleay' Ara dk TEE 
yeaPouevov xa) ari Glades’ wa xiviices ti tlay* Ka) diay te 405° 
dg Ba; 2% old; map "Evorridn ’Es de wou nay did Bigdoyfov-fuphlat 
im) clacews, xara mepaxenal icv. > a nh ant 
1168—1172. Mr. W. discovers, “from the mantiet in 
which these verses are published by Mr. Porson, that he could 
not have penetrated into the author’s meaning: the same assé¥= 
tion may be ‘applied safely, Mr. W. ‘also. imagines, to Brunck 
and Ammon ; who, however, he says, have managed the \punc~: 
tuation more skilfully. If they had understood the passage, 
they would scarcely have denied a right interpretation to their 
readers. cot 3:3 yee 7 
As to the want, of an interpretation, this omission cannot 
attach the slightest.blame to Mr. Porson or his Edition; for he 
openly declares in, his Preface, p. xvii; —‘‘ Interpretandi ét illus- 
trandi labore, utilissimo sane, supersedendum duxt, partim ne, li- 
bellus in librum excresceret.” Why Mr. W- should urge this 
deficiency of explanation, as a proof that Brunck did not un- 
derstand the passage, .is, also. beyond our apprehension; for he 
never professes, .as far as.we recollect, to undertake the duties 
of an interpreter.+-As for Ammon, it is of little consequence 
awhat part he assumes, or what is expected from his labours. 
Rey, Aprit, 1799. ©§ Hh To 
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. To proceed :. Mr. Wakefield’s censures arise, first, from Mr. . 
Porson’s not having ended V. 1168 with “ eipnxe xaxws” as it 


stands in Aldus and Stobzeus: for, observes Mr. W. -* Jd ine 
genium vedit hic quoque V.D. offam putidam, N finalem dico, 
lectoribus ingerens :’—secondly, from Mr. Porson’s having taken in 
V.116Q- 4 vow Agyes ty 7 wary méirres aslew, with a comma 
after it, from Stobzeus, instead of altering the Aldine, Aéyay 
tok wig 4 irre into “ AETQN EST’, » many wear Ayes” 
with a full stop, as Mr. W. would give it ;—and thirdly, for 
not having ggacw. with a full point after it, instead of gea'cu' | 

In the first place, ispyne xaxws either gives a Trocheus in the 
fifth places or a Dactylus in. the fifth, and a long syllable in’ 
the sixth. | Sig - ae Pris or 
~ Inthe second, Atye tis is far preferable to Aryan 3¢]’, as it’ 
is more suited to the language of Tragedy, and as it forms 
a part of Stobzus’s lection, from which Mr. W. himself is ob- 
liged to take main. - . . 
_ 1n the third, a full stop is more than the sense of the pag- 
sage can admit after gpiow. , 

TQ (09? ghiei Zurluxav ALpvs. | 
~ RvB, ’Asi Stobrus, Recte bujus vocis penultimam communem 
esse statuit Piersonus ad Merin, p. 231.” 7 
'°Mr..Porson had observed before in his Preface, p, iv. *’Ae’, 
Piersono- jubente, Brunckio nen nolente, semper sine diphthongo 
scripsi; idem facturus in atl sy *dr20, et xxw. | 
- On Mr. P.’s note, these sentiments are delivered by Mr. W. 
6 An——Certe, illa vox. syllabam penultimam habere ‘nequit.: hoc au- 
tem humanitus admissum egregio viro condonemus 3 uti nos multa similia 
babemus condonanda, alque condonari cuptmus: at Piersono tayen, vel 


qi cuilibet, ita statuenti, credat, qui volet : 








onge similius wero videtur existimare, quoties priorem syllabam porrigertat 
“hikes scripsisse- csi vel cies” quum corriperent rursus, cs possuisse. - Sed 
hibtra sint Lominum judicia?” — - : | 

As to the word penultiyna, its Senet impropriety, in a gréat 
measure, rests with Piérson, to whom Mr. Porson refers: but 
we must beg leave to observe that neither. the writers in‘ the 
Attic, nor in any other dialect, could possibly have written 
os, (that is, a word formed of a/pha with an iota subscribed, 
epsilon, and iota,) instead of ote? : for an iota can only be placed 
yridér a long vowel ; and it is suificiently-clear that this’ alpha is 
not long invariably. This is the quantity; however, of the 
alpha in xAgw, ‘aii, and in such other vocables as lose the 
dota ’Atiinas, and have it subscribed, "Eaanvixsds. 
Tt has long been our opinion that the antient Attics a/ways 
wrote AEF. We owe it to Dorville and Pierson; and observe 
with pleasure its confirmation by the note of Mr, Porson. + * 


' 
- ‘ «** 
\ 


eye Os Tis 8 Tayum nc. | 
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The uniformity with which asi was printed in the-Glasgow 
edition of Eschylus did not Craps our notices and to. those 


who may have any.doubts on this stibject, we beg leave to 
recommend a careful perusal of the Great Etymologist’s ac- 
count of mod, with Dorville’s note on Chariton, p, 288. and 
Pierson om Mceris, 231. is. 7 “ioe 
1260. Oavivoa & 4 Cao? evbad? ixrrow Biov; a vetse, ii which 
Brunck and Ammonjus change oy into aépov), which, as Mr. 
P, justly observes, signifies mors, in the Tragedies; and Mus- 
grave proposes méryov, which our new Editor approves, as the 
same varietas lectionis is found in Sophocles, Antig. 8 ‘: 
Mr. W.. defends the old reading, and gives.an explanation ; 
and he adds some words from the Scholiast, of which he’says: 
‘ Que sELEx1, [meaning se/egi;].for these Scholig, I think, ate 


the works of different Grammarians, in different ages.’ 


Mjuov undoubtedly renders the verse intelligible. “As i¢ 
stands, our comprehension cannot reach it ; nor in our opinion, 
can Mr. Wakefield’s interpretation be allowed. As for his'se- 
lection. from the note of the Scholijast, such an abridgment is 


completély unjustifiable, | | 





With this remark concludes: the Diatribe on’ Mr, Potsan’s 
FHecuba., We have attempted to-examine every single criticism, 
separately and distinctly; and it has been our wish to perform 
thas dytyywith firmness, but without asperity. - How far this 
desire has been accomplished must be left to the decision of 
our readers, =m aad 
tg ’ ebigans 3 * .“¢ 
_ Sinee these observations were written, as we atcidentally were 
turning over a copy of Mr. Wakefield’s “Diatribe belonging to 
a friend, we observed that some pages had been cancelled. To 
prevent misrepresentation, we ‘shall lay the alterations before 
Our readers:' ita So : me 5 4 ytd 
~~ P. 16. In the note on the word iialatas in V. 181 of the 
Hecuba, which has been ‘quoted,’ this ‘conclyding~ passage is 
wholly changed: ‘* Nimirum ‘vel capjendim:est pro'ekenladas,’ a 
ataw wrnus, “volos vel scribendum skexloares, a mosw terréo.’ 
Utrum mavis accipe’ , Instead of these explanations, or “what- 
ever they. are to be called, we found this question : * Nam‘vox, 
qu iescentis statum significans, ‘unde possit describere moventem ?” 
As we made no remarks on the old paragraph, we’ shallinow’ 
leave the new one to the unbiassed' observation of the reader. - 
_ In p.24. we stated’ that‘an alteration’ with a pen had ‘been 
made, in order to remove the Spondeus in quarta’sede in V.'508. 


= deat chas been changed, and the whole line is thus pubs 
fahed : i | slouig Lrg 
P. Hh2 ; , 0° I Ae 
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oe 2 Aveutparovos meu arlosy w yuvad, welae 
and..this, con¢lugion, of the note is left out : © Quis enim eryyas 
Tigow im Euripide Saltem damnet ?? - : 
dn the note on Vv. 565. p. 25. the name of Captain Cook 
is changed into that of Wallis, Mr."Wakefield having men- 
tioned the former by mistake. , Agee abou = 
_ Page 37 has also been cancelled. fn line 25 we find, que 
selegiy instead of que selexi, as it stands in our copy ;-‘and 
in the following page, 38, inter ernditos—non—obtrectatores, 
sed laborum ——— soci. participesque ——+— i8 tightly corrected 
into witeri ———_ sotios ——+—,, a8'in p. 39: 1. 21. we observe 
gd bac. autem: inbumanitatis scopulun altered’ propetly into ad 
‘There may be other alterations, but thése’are' alt which-we 
observed. | hte 











. In another Article we hope to conclude. . Critical investiga- 
tions, if intended to examine any questions ¢horoughly, do not 
readily admit curtailment. From the nature of Mr. Wake- 
field’s pamphlet on the New Hecuba, it was impossiblé to sa- 
tasty our readers, or ourselves, with mere assertive contradic- 
tions. 1t was neprssary to poarch SeaBly into every remark, in 
order.to. prove thé solid and unshaken exceJlencies of Mr. Por- 
son's edition of Euripides, ' : 


Nel or 4 [Ta be continmed.} i099 , DCB... . 


‘ nd cay 
te a a sar S > 3 
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Axgt. XIII. . An Introduction. to Arithmetic. and Algebra... Vol. I. 

By ‘Thomas Manning. . $vo.. pp. 218° 4s: Boards. © Riving- 

‘tons, &c. 1798. | iy 1 Ege: | 
Fu first_part; of this work was noticed in our Review for 

February 1797.—The contents of the present volume are, 

Proportion of variable Quantities, Rule of Three, Reduction, 
Arithmetical and.,Geometrjcal ‘Series, Incommensurables,, Ap- 
plication: of Algebra toReetilinear Geometry, Surds, Greatest 
Common Measure. of Algebraic Expressions, Properties of 
Numbers, Logarithms.) gp 

_ The. chapter on InGommensurables is drawn up. with much 
neatness and perspicuity.*; and, in a scholium, the. author sums 
up forcibly, and, with precision, the arguments diffused over 
the two lectures of Dr.. Ba w, in whieh that great Geome- 
tyician defends Euclid’s. definition of Proportionality. We give 
ashortextract: . ,,.. - 


42 d be ou swe gg = + oe 





~* ‘The gsth article; however, appears to us imperfeet-in-its enune 
ciation.and proof ; for g must be the same multiple of 4 that p i of a. 
™ s ‘ Various 


! 
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¢ Various objections have been urged by ‘different writers against 
Euclid’s definition of proportionality. Some have censured it as.\ob- 
scure and difficult to be understood ; but that.fault, if it exists at all, 
is in the subtil nature of incommensurahle magnitudes, and not in 
Euclid’s definition. Others have complained that they cannot, with 
out a demonstration, discern whether quantities, that agree with the 
definition, -are proportional or not; as if proportionality was some- 
thing independent of definition. Others again, defining numbers to 
be proportional, when the quotient of the first divided by the second 
is equal to the quotient of the third divided by the fourth, have en- 
deavoured to obviate the necessity for Euclid’s, by extending this 
their definition to all magnitudes whatsoever; thereby endeavouring 
to confound the distinct natures of commensurable and incommen- 


surable quantities; for what is the import of the expression, ~ , 


when 4 and B are incommensurable with each other ?.A logical answer 
to this question would distinguish again what they thus.endeavour to 
confound and blend together, and would satisfy the enquirer, that if 
he would have an accurate knowledge of the real nature of magni- 
tudes, he must take the trouble of examining into the doctrine of 
Incommensurables, and at the same time shew him, that in point of 
conciseness nothing is gained by thus endeavouring to elude Euclid’s 
distinctions, and in point of perspicuity much lost; the enquiry 
being of that nicety and subtilty, which cannot be easily d’spatched 
in few words.’ 


The chapter on the Application of Algebra to Rectilinear 
Geometry is a valuable one: but we wish that the author had 
expressed differently the addition, subtraction, &c. of ratios. 
Weare, indeed, previously informed what the symbols detiote: 
but the ideas annexed to them, in their common signification, 
so frequently recur and intervene, that the mental progress‘is 
considerably impeded. 3 | 

The explanation of logarithms is intelligible and’ satisfac. 
tory.——The logarithmic series is demonstrated. ‘by a process 
purely algebraical. If 1-++a be the base of the system, then y 


is the logarithm of the number 1 +2 \)- 


If 1 +a)? be assumed = 14 by+ cy* + dy? &c. then 4 may 
. is 
easily be shewn equal to a a A ee: ge bya very 
2 ! 
ingenious method (for which the author acknowleges himself 


- in some degree indebted to a work of M. de la Grange *, 





se 


* Books from France, however unconnected+with politics ang 
religion, make their way into this country with so much difficulty, 
that it was not till very lately that we could procure: this work, al- 
_ though printed in 1797. We hope, however, to notice it in our next 

Appenpix: which will be published at the same time with our Re- 


view for May. 


Wh 3 Théorie 
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Théorie des Fonctions Ana aistiques) the law of the dependence of 
e 


c, d, &c. on b is strictly determined ; whereas Mr. Bonnycastle 
is obliged to prove by actual involution that 2 Cy 2X 3d, 
2X3 4.e &c. are - square, cube, biquadrate, &e. of the 


quantity a —< + — &c.* 


The Appendix contains observations on Impossible Quanti- 
ties, and on the use of the negative sign. Of the first volume, 
we haye already expressed our favourable opinion; and the - 
second is not less entitled to commendation, ‘The whole work 
is valuable for the evidence of its principles, the precision of 
its language, and the rigour of its proofs. 


, + 


| ome 


Arr. XIV. a ee Londinensis, By William Curtis. Folio. Vol II. 
4l. 10s. in Sheets, plain ; ; coloured gl, White. 





At length this great and scientific work is closed: not from 
the cibject being exhausted ;—very far from it:—but 
from the ill state of the author’s health, © Mr. Curtis has, with 
much difficulty, conducted it to the end of the. sixth fasciculus, 
which concludes the second volume: but there is no striving 
against debilitated nerves, and a shattered constitution. It ¢an 
proceed no farther !—The Botanist will naturally lament on 
receiving this intelligence, and in vain he will endeavour to 
— the loss which the science must sustain. 

e gave a very ample account of the first volume ‘of this 
splendid and valuable publication, in our seventieth vol. p. t— 
Qn a review. of that article, there seems to be nothing which 
we could wish unsaid. The work has to boast of unrivalled 
excellence, undiminished splendor, ynabated accuracy, and is 

still patroniged by the learned and the munificent. ‘There is 
pcarcely a name of any consequence in the botanical world, 
“which is not recorded as a contributor, or a friend, to the ° 
tichness of the observations contained in it. ‘The specimens, 
from which the figures are drawn, are uniformly well chosen, 
and remarkable for their characteristic significance; the colours 
are vivid and expressive; and the dissections of the flowers 
are uncommonly well executed, and will prove more didactig¢ 
than the very lectures of any but superior teachers, 
To carry science to perfection, the life of man should be 
doubly lengthened.—The ordinary allotment of time enables 
e individual te form a general outline of much, on to work 


—_ 





* See his method for determining Logarithmic Series, in n Addenda 
to Hutton’s Dictionary, or in Monthly stir: for April 17984 
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Sut the detail (so that others may profit from it) of 9 very little, 
Then again the different wants, not to say the different em 
ployments and pursuits, of a man, are perpetually clashing, 
and thwarting each other; so that the very little which he 
could do is oftentimes made less, and not unfrequently ren- 
dered wholly abortive. This, however, is an evil inseparable 
from the nature and condition of Man; and we are not to repine 
at our lot. Doubtless, Providence ordered it thus for general 
wise and beneficial purposes. No labour of man, ‘howsoever 
conducted, is incapable of making those who come afterward 
either wiser or better. . “1 
Adverting to the clashing of different pursuits, many have 
regretted that Mr. Curtis should have undertaken two such 
works as the Flora Londinensis and the Botanical Magazine ; 
arguing that, had he confined himself to the F/. Lond., we should 
have had a more ample storehouse of botanical treasure, Un- 
dcubtedly we might: but, at the same time, there is much im- 


propriety in this remark. ‘The public had no right to call on 


him thus to confine himself; and, if it be duly investigated, 
self-interest will be found to have suggested the idea of this 
complaint: for it must have been raised by hopes of self-ad~ 
vantage from his confined labours, and self-improvement. It 
must be obvious to every person,of common understanding, 
that the'F/ora was conducted on too expensive a plan to have 
been very lucrative to the author: but it is “* Diva pecunia” 
which must of necessity regulate many of the actions of man- 
kind. 

The much-esteemed Botanical Magazine is simple in its 
plan, easy of execution, accommodated to the Many, and 
making its way by its neatness and its cheapness, where more 
costly works would never have been known. Perhaps the cause 
of Botany, therefore, through the execution of this work, and 
the example which it gave to its spirited, rapid, and charmin 
follower, EnciisH Botany, has been more effectually pro- 
moted, than by any other publication during this century. ‘The 
very support of the F/. Lond. was centered to a certain degree 
in the success of the ie me so that the public was a gainer, 
not a loser, on the whole; and, all the while, the slow pro- 
gress of the Flora enabled the author to give to it that consum- 
mate perfection, which nothing but very deliberate rogress 
could accomplish. The flow of emolument from the Botanigal 


Magazine enabled the author to be so deliberate, so accurate, _ 


and in consequence so peculjarly instructive, in his Flora Loy- 

dinensis. . 
In appreciating the merit of the Flora, we should not 
gverlook the general foundation which it has laid for the exten- 
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sion of botanical knowlege and botanical improvement, to the 
end. of time. Let systems vary as they may, the descriptions 
of the Ff. Lond. must be.of prime utility to every one of them. 
All the parts of the plant are so well described, the character- 
istic, difference of every species is so expressed in every figure, 
and the minuter parts are so displayed in numerous and mag- 
nifted dissections, that no system can be invented which will 
not be aided by them; and no lapse of time can occur, when 
such truth of nature will not be equally valuable. 

We lament that Mr. Curtis was led, by bad counsel, to diss 
continue figuring the Mosses and Lichens, on the idea that 
Dillenius had anticipated all labours in that department.—Ex- 
perience teaches us otherwise, and that his figures are too smalk 
to supersede the necessity of farther illustration. . Close affini- 
ties are not easily distinguishable by the Dillenian method of 
figuring them, In Mr.C.’s work, there is such a bold repre- 
sentation, that the minutest part appears tractable and tangi- 
ble :—-no publication, except the costly work but impracticable 
system of Hedwig, can be said to exceed this, in conveying 


~ 


just notions of the construction of this wonderful tribe of vege- 
tables. ) 

“The Flora Londinensis will ever.remain a monument of the 
author’s taste ahd singular abilities. .Compared with the works 
of the veteran, Jacquin, we may say, ‘* Vituld tu dignus & 
hic.” =—=Compared with the Flora Danica, we may ask, not with- 
out due regret, “ Why was not the Flora LonDINENSI$ 
also honoured with Royal Patronage ?” 


_ 
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Art. XV. A Treatise on Mortal Diseases ; containing a particular 
View of the different Ways in which they lead to Death, and the 
best Means of preventing them, by Medical Treatment, from 


nT et BED os . 


Conrad George Ontyd, M.D. 8vo. pp. 643. 98. Boards, 
Johnson. - 1798. ‘i . 


Rs volume exhibits the principal facts relating to the 
causes of death, compiled from various sources, and ar- 


ranged under different heads. ‘The author forms them into the 
seven following ‘classes ; 


1. Death from old age. 
2. passions of the mind. 

















3. either from the abundance or’want of caloric. 

4s from the electric shock. 
| 5 different kinds of gas, noxious to the animal 
. ceconomy, " 

6. Poisons. 


Je om ames Universal diseases. 


Dr. 





Gooda....-h. 


monte fatal. Translated from the. Latin, by the Author, . 
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Dr. Ontyd has exerted a very laudable degree of industry; in - 


reducing to their several classes the great variety of fact¥ 
which his plan comprehends. Of sucha work, accuracy and 
fidelity must form the principal merit, -aifd we think that*he is 
fairly entitled to the praise resulting fron. them yet, ‘from the 
extensive nature of the undertaking, sorne parts are néces- 
sarily compressed into too small a compass.’ The history“of 


fever, for example, is contained in a few pages. The enuines: 


ration of symptoms and remedies appears to us too indiscrinii- 
nate and unsatisfactory; and the author sometimes reécom- 


mendg, without qualification, remedies which ‘may “be com- 


monly used in Germany, but which are by no means’ génerally 
employed in this country. | BTS LS tle 

In the most dangerous stages of typhus, for example, ‘he 
directs the /eopard’s bane to be used ; a medicine which fae not 
yet acquired the confidence of practitioners in this iskand_ 


Dr. O. has proposed to inoculate for the plague, with the — 


view of ‘rendering it milder. ‘This proposal he would probably 
have suppressed, if he had recollected that the same person 


may undergo the plague repeatedly, and that inoculation‘can 


the system but once. : 

In treating of the Dysentery, (p. 224,) the author defines 
it to be a catarrhal affection of the intestines. ‘This opinion, 
which, to many of our readers, would require the aid of an- 
other definition, he explains afterward, by observing that, itt 


be advantageous only in diseases which are capable of affecting 


‘the dissection of several dysenteric patients, he had found in- 


flammatory affections of the small intestines ; which he theres 
fore concludes to be the seat of this disease, in opposition to 
the doctrine of Sir John Pringle, and other eminent physi- 
cians. 

In the management of this complaint, Dr. Ontyd begins with 
exhibiting an emetic; he afterward gives calomel, in doses 
from five to twelve grains; and then he throws in opium. He 
deems calomel preferable to the neutral salts, as a purgative in 
this disease; and he seems to impute a peculiar anti-dysenteric 
quality to it. We think that the Doctor’s objections to the usé 
of neutral salts are not well-founded. We have frequently seen 
nearly as much relief produced immediately by a dose of 
Glauber’s salt, in cases of dysentery, as can be obtained fronr 
2 full dose of opium in any instance of spasmodic pain. : 

In prosecuting the cure by means of opium, the Doctor ad- 
vises the use of very large doses ; and undoubtedly where a 
medicine like opium. is indicated, the measure of the “dose 
must be the quantity of effect produced. Much caution, how- 
ever, is neecssary, in increasing it beyond the usual limits. ‘ 

15 n 
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‘On the sabject of Caries, Dr. Ontyd mentions a practice 
which is not known, we believe, in this country. He informs 
us that the first account of the efficacy of asafoctida, in caries of 
the. bones, was given by Mr. Schmucker, surgeon-general to the 
army of the late king of Prussia; in whose work several cases of this 
diseaseare mentioned, which resisted all other remedies, but gave 
way to the tse of asafoctida, On this authority, Dr. Ontyd 
gave this remedy to a girl, ten years of age, who laboured, 
under a‘caties of the lower part of the thigh-bone, communi- 
cating with the knee-joint. The disorder was of two years’ 
standing, when he saw her; and many medicines had been 
tried, without success. She.took the asafoctida, to the quan.’ 
tity of a drachm a-day for some weeks; with such effect, that 
several pieces of, bone came away, the ulcer closed up, and the 
girl did perfectly well, though the motion of the knee-joint was 
In a great measure Idst. He adds that he is much inclined to 
‘ believe that asafcetida is nearly as good a specific in caries and 
necrosis, as the bark in agues, or mercury in syphilis. It 
would require a very considerable degree of experience to con» 
firm this opinion. In the case mentioned by Dr. Ontyd, it is 
possible that the use of the medicine might be begun about 
the time when the exfoliation of the bone was taking place, by 
the powers of. the system alone. Observations, in which all 
essential circumstances are not well distinguished, tend more 
‘to mislead than to instruct ; and we remark, in the writings of 
many German physicians, a disposition to prefer trifling re- 
medies, on account-of novelty in their application, to same of. 
the most effectual and important substances of the Materia 
Medica. We fecl the more diflidence respecting the alledged 
eflicacy of Dr. O.’s remedy, because he decries the practice of 
perforating the bone, in caries and necrosis, which is an esta- 
blished: method among the most intelligent surgeons in this 
country. 

As an external application, in caries, oun author recom- 
mends lime-water. , 

In the remaining part of the volume, Dr.O. seems to lose 
sight of the proper subject of his work, in his zeal to combat 
the chemical pathology lately introduced by Dr. ‘Trotter and Dr. 
Beddoes. He enters, at large, into the question of the origin 
of Scurvy, and notices very briefly the modes of its fatal ter- 
mination. We shall extract the general view of the different 
ways in which he supposes life to be destroyed, from the con- 
elusion of the book: | 

¢ Allthe differences of death, on account of the analagy which 
exists between them, may be reduced to a few classes; so that I 
have ranked the morbid stimuli operating by extinguishing the vital 
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rinciple in seven, and those which prove mortal either by impedin 
8 destroying the function of one or two vital eh, 4 in five The ae 


ferences of dying belonging to every class’ may likewise be easily ac- 
counted for; because they do not exceed a certain and determinate 
number, as will appear on taking a general view of each of them. 

‘ In the first class, where death is the consequence of the» mechz- 
nism of the body, man dies by the too great rigidity of the solids, 
and by their insensibility to stimuli. Such a state of the system: 
with the manner of dying dependant on it, is brought on the solids 
merely by life itself, without the least ‘morbid cause, and is thercfore 
distinguished from all the other classes, which. destroy ‘life by the 
operation of a morbid stimulus. ie * idk ? 

‘ In the secondslass, in which death follows the too violent passions 
of the mind, the patients are destroyed either by an apoplexy, syn- 
cope, or suffocation. All these differences of dying therefore agree 


in this, that an accymulation of ‘the blood takes place in some vital .. 
organ, which, overwhelmed by the too great quantity of blood, ceases — 


to act. Though thus various organs are affected, according to the 
various passions, and the different constitutions of the persons attacked,. 
nevertheless the patients are always carried off in this class by the im- 


peded function of some vital organ, arising from the congestion of the 


lood, ‘ 

P ‘ In the third class, where death is occasioned either by the excess, 
or want of caloric ; if the patients be carried off by too great cold, the 
blood is always driven to the internal organs, and life is extinguish 

in the same manner as in the foregoing class. The same seems to 
happen, where the patients die from superabundant heat. It is indeed 
true, that hitherto nothing certain is proved as to the immediate cause 
of death in this case ; yet if we consider the phenomena accompany- 
ing too great heat, it will appear, that, if not always, at least in 
most cases, life is destroyed either by apoplexy or suffoeation. | 

‘ In the ‘apr class, where death is typepre by too great electri- 
city, the life of all the organs is abolished, as it were, at a single shock, 
by the violence of the stimulus, so that the patients are-immediately 
found insensible even to-the most powerful stimyli, Thus they die 
by a sudden extinction of the vital principle. 

‘ In the fifth class, where death happens from some gas noxious to 
the animal economy, though the symptoms greatly differ, according 
to the various species of gas, the patients always die from suffocation. 

‘ In the sixth class, where death is produced by poisons, though at 
the first view nature does not appear to pursue a certain order as to 
the manner of dying, and though, besides, the true manner in which 
many poisons kill has hitherto not been properly investigated, neverthe- 
less, upon a more accurate consideration, it seems, that the different 
ways of dying by poisons are also not numerous ;. but that nature, 
even in this class, follows constant laws, and, indeed, by all that I 
have above said of the poisons, the patients jn this class seem. to dic 
only in four ways; for all poisons operate either by abolishing the 
vital principle by the violence of their stimulus; by destroying the 
action of either the brain, the heart, or the lungs; by producing 
gangrene of the prime vies or, ‘lastly, by secretly aed insensibly de- 
s ee stroying 
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stroying life, Inthe last case, the organs becoming by degrees altered 
im their structure, and insensible to their usual stimuli, a tabes ensues, 
accompanied with a hecti¢ fever, which terminates in death. 

© In the seventh class, where death js brought on by universal dis- 
eases, disorders are enumerated, which are quite opposite to each 
other; and hence it must follow, that many differences of dying also 
appear in thisclass. Yet the patients are only carried off in six dif- 
ferent manners ; for they die by the extinction of the vital principle 
by the too great violence of the morbid stimulus; by the impeded 
funetion of either the brain, the heart, or the lungs:; by a local in- 
fammation ; by the gangrene of same vital organ; by an alteration 
of the organical structure ih the alimentary.canal, by which a col- 
liquative flux of the belly is produced, which is to be stopped by no 
medicines,; or'by the depraved action of the organs serving to the 
seeretion of sweat, in which case fhe whole body is, as it were, con- 
sumed by perspiration. | i | 
© In the eighth tlass, where death succeeds to inflammation, nature 
is not less observaiit of constant laws; and the inflammation of an 
wiscus whatever leads to death only in four ways ; by violent convul- 
sions ; by the function of either the bram, the heart, or the lungs, 
being destroyed ; by the violence of the inflammation, by which the 
vital principle*is often quickly abolished, in consequence of the sup- 
pression of a vital. function ; .or by the gangrene of some organ suc- 
ceeding to its inflammation. 

¢ In the ninth class, where death arises from different fluxes, all the 
differences of dying may be reduced ta the five following: spasm, by 
which nature in vain endeavours to restore the disturbed equilibrium ; 
the loss of too great a quantity of blood, by which the patients falf 
into a fatal syncope; the impeded function of some vital organs 
sphacelus of the alimentary canal ; and a peculiar degeneracy of the 
intestines, by which the patients are continually impelled to go to 
stool with extremé prostration of strength. Ifthe last be attended 
with tenesmus, it is called a chronic dysentery ; if not, itis named a 
colliquative diarrhoea. : 

Iu the tenth class, where_death is occasioned by cachexies, though I 
have brought into it many diseases, nevertheless the differences of dy» 
ing do not exceed ten: for death is produced by the consumption of 
some organ requisite to life, or from the destruction of the tone of 
the whole body by the violence of the stimulus, which is the manner 
in which phthisis destroys; by the vielence of the noxious. stimulus, 
which weakens the solids daily more and more without the consump- 
tion of any vital organ, as is the case in the lues venerea, scrofula, 
rachitis, &c. ; by suffocation, by which those who labour under the 
dropsy of the thorax, are generally carried off; by apoplexy, in 
which a general dropsy not unfrequently terminates; by syncope 
which manner of dying is particularly common to the scorbutic, on 
account of the torpor of their vital principle; by hemorrhage, by 
which the flame of life, already deadened by the disease, is totally 
extinguished; by,a colliquative flux, which puts an end to life, by 
depriving the body of its remaining energy; by the sphacelus of 
some Organ; by the violence of the morbid stimulus, by which life 
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is quickly abolished, a manner of dying, though tinfrequéne im the 
diseases. of this class, sometimes happening in'the sphacelus; and 
lastly, in mortification, the absorbed ichorous matter, when not subs 
dued. by ‘the vital. powers; + sometimes ‘produces’ a malignant fever; 
which ¢arties. off the patient in different ways, according to the vati- 
ous circumstances, b. :c e ke a ks 

‘ In the eleventh class, in which death is occasioned by disorders of 
the nervous system, the different ways of dying até not so numes 
rouss for in.the same imanner:as all the nervous diseases may be ree 
duced either to spasm, or atony, so likewise the chief.ways of dyi 
in this class are only two, atd life: is pemerally abolfshed either by 
violent spasms, ‘or by an apoplectic fit, °° — mi 7 
© In the twelfth class, in which death succeeds to the’ diseases of the 
secretory organs, three different ways of dying occur ;' namely, either 
the noxious stimulus, stealing on to destroy tife, by slow dégrees op- 
presses it, as isthe casein polysarcia; the-solids byeome aacimnneds 
and altered in their structure, eithet by the contitually stimulating 
noxious power alone, or both by lis, and the exhaustion of the 
blood for a secretion ofa peculiar kindy ineach of whith cases they 
are destroyed by a hectic Hever aecompanied with its usvial symptoms $ 
or the vital principle is abolished by the impeded or destioyed fumes 


tion of the brain, heart, or lungs.’ 

On the whole, we think that Dt. Ontyd’s book is a -respect- 
able production. If i¢ should. add littlé:to the mass of know- 
lege, it is one of those compilations which may be perused with 
advantage (by the student; and. to those who are -ignorant of 
the German: language, it possesses. the recommendation of 
making them acquainted: with the opinions and practice of ‘se- 
veral emitient physicians of that nation, on‘ many sabjects of 


¢ 





great importance to every class of practitioners; f Fey...y. 


For! APRIL, 1799.- 
+ EDUCATION. 


Art. 16. An Essay: on the Education of Youth. ‘By John Eyans, 
A.M, 12mo. 1s. Symonds): 5° cass, 

wa short essay on so: very:comprehensive ‘a subject as that of edu- 
cation, only a rapid glance’can be expected. The present’ pamphlet, 
however, discovers its author to be qualified for supermtending'the edu- 
cation of youth, and in course must-recommend him and his seminary_ 
It is justly observed by Mr? Evans; that * Education, mits most ex- 
tensive sense, etnbraces every thing that is valuable in the character of 
man’ ‘To the acquisition of literature and science it is generally con< 
fined s but we think that it ought to include whatever tends to perfect: 
the animal Man, both in-body-and mind. ‘What is called Learnitig, 
when acquired at the expetice of health, is tod dearly bought:- Meh ther 
. become the dupes 6f-superstition ; and display, together with — 
7 = reading, 
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reading, all the effects of a debilitated nerve, owing to an inattention 
to corporeal vigour during the period of education. In pursuit of 
the mens sana, the corpus sanum should not be forgotten.—Mr, E. 
has mentioned a great variety of books to be read in his-course of 
educations but to, young persons, particularly, an obseyvation of 
Pliny applies—“ multum legendum esse rion multa.”” We have often 
thought that books alone should not be considered as the sources of 
acquirement to the me oe - Recreation may be made sub- 
servient to science ; and the knowlege of different figures, lines, and 
curvés, and the solution of certain problems, may be taught in the 


play ground. Aningenious master might invent a variety of exercises 


which would strengthen the body, and’at the same time convey use- 
ful knowlege to the mind ;—knowlege which could never be for- 
gotten. | 


-. Mr. Evans.places French among the sindiiisaaal branches of educa- 


tion :, but it is surely a language more useful to the modern than 


Greek; and both to the merchant and the scholar it is essential. He. 


owns that of late it has risen into importance, 
On the whole, it is evident that Mr. E. has it warmly at heart to 


.train the pupils in his seminary to knowlege and virtue ;—and to. 


make them. enlighten¢d, pure, and useful-members of the commu-. 


nity. | 
IRELAND, Moo-y. 
Art. 17. A Letter to the Right Hon. William Pitt.. 8vo. pp. 48. 


Art. 18. A Second Letter to the Right Hon. William. Pitt.  8vo' 
- pp. 50. ° Folingsby, Dublin.. London, Robinsons. nit 

A. few years ago, we introduced the animated writer of these let- 
ters (Dr. William Drennan iy to the notice of our readers, by the 
atriotic Letter to Earl Fitzwilliam; sce 


Still impelled and urged on by the same principles, and the same 
ubhie spirit, c> sere which may be.regarded as characteristic of: a 
' truc-born Iviskman,” ) the Doctor now zealously opposes the project- 
ed Union between the Sisters, Britannia and Hibernia; and he ma- 
nifests an uncommon degree of-—(we are sorry to add the word) in- 
veteracy, on the occasion. He attacks the political character and 
conduct of Mr. Pitt in a most cavalier style, and boldly threatens 
to * pursue him through the measure.’ Ina word, Dr. D. may be 
considered as the Demosthenes + of Ireland, and our Premier as the. 
present object of his Philippics.—For a farther idea of the peculiar 
style of his bold and figurative eloquence, we may refer to our ac- 
count of his abovementioned Letter to Lord Fitzwilliam. 

‘Before we perused the whole of these two letters to Mr. Pitt, we- 
imagined, from Dr. D.’s uncommon candour respecting the Roman 
Catholics of Ireland, that he was of that persuasion ; but he here de-. 





f Physician in Dublin, we suppose. 3 . 
> The writing Demosthenes we mean; not knowing whether or. 
mot the Doctor h 


as been equally distinguished asa Speaker. 
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clares himself ¢ a protestant dissenter :’ need we add that he appears 
to be a zealous one ?—In.whatever cause he is embarked, we may rest 
assured that there will be no deficiency of warmth in his attachmeut. 


Art. 19. No Union! but, Unite and Fall. By Paddy Whack, of 
Dyott-Street, London. A loving Letter to his. dear Mother, 
Sheelah, of Dame-Street, Dublin. 8vo. 6d. Dublin priated ; 
London, Richardson, &c. 1799. 


There is a kind of St. Giles’s broad humour in this effort of Irish | 


loyalty, that seems to speak this little pamphlet not ill. calculated 
to produce some good among the poor Paddies, resident in either of 
the sister-islands.—Paddy Whack thus endeavours to convince his 


sountrymen of the absurdity of expecting any benefit from aconnexion , 


with the French: 3 


‘ They that wish to make us fat, by Jazus, by depriving us of our. 


food! they that wish to-make us warm, by stripping us of all ouf, 


dirty duds, and all our woollen and linen shabby bits of: feathers! 


they that wish to make us aisy, m0 honey, by dragging their guns, 
and flogging us through lough and through bog! they that wish to 
make us free, by being such foes to all Union, agra! as to disunite 
our very. heads from our very bodies, for the goad of .our very 
souls! And they that wish to make us rich, my jewel, by robbing. 
us of every living and dead thing that might ‘sell for a single copper. 
in Copper-alley.’ | 


Art.ao. 4 Letter addressed to a Member of the Irish Parliament, on: 
the Subject of the proposed Union between Great Britain and Ire-: 
land. &vo. 18. Murray and Co. 1799. ! i 
The calamities with which Ireland has been afflicted are ascri 

by the writer of this letter, to an inveterate and tyrannizing aristo- 

, cracy ; toa mad populace driving headlong into the fraternal embrace 

of French republicans ; and to the exclusion of three-fourths of the 

people from the benefits of civil government, completely separated 
from it in religion, interests, masmers, education, and in a great mea- 
sure even by language. In asserting the necessity of an union, he 
says, * The French are consolidating their force, we should condense. 
ours :. they are desirous of weakening the connexion.’—* What then: 

remains for us to do? Let us at least learn from our enemies the im- 

portant lesson of being one and indivisible.’ ‘The author advises us, 

likewise, to put a check on the aristocracy, and to. turn the tide of 

Catholic * opinions from its course towards republicanism, into a di- 

fection which shall strengthen the country.’—There is much goa) 

sénge in this little treatise :—but we dissént from some of the author’s 


i respecting the competed of Parliament, and not less from 
t : r. 


e character which he gives of Locke. Capt. B...y. 


Art. 21. Ireland profiting by Example ; or, the Question whether 
Scotland has Gained, or Lost, by an Union with England, fairly 
discussed. Ina Letter from a Gentleman in Edinburgh to his 
Friend in Dublin. 8vo. 1s. Chapple. — 4 
The writer of this pamphlet holds out, as an encouragement for 

Jreland to imitate the example of Scotland, the many improvements 

‘whith have taken place in the commerce, population, ke: of Norgh 
rsa 12 ) ‘* Britath, 
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country. Wed 40s 
” Art. 22. < Considerations on the Competency of the Parliament of Tre- 
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Britain, since its unfon with this county. Without admitting that’ 
the increased prosperity of Scotland is whofy to.be considered as thé 
effect of the Union, we willingly agree with the author (as we have 
elsewhere observed} that, ‘since that périod;. thé legislature of Great 
Britain has shewh the most liberal attention to the interests of that 


land to accede to an Union with Great Britain, By the Right Hon, . 
Charles, Viscount Palkland, 8vo. 6d. Wright. 1799. | 
‘The noble author of this small pamphlet professes that it is not his- 


intention to be very rigid in his examination of this question. He 


says, © In the following very short view of-the subject, I shall endea- 
vour to prove, that.the, Parliament of Ireland has, constitutignally, the 

| ng to the proposed Union ; and I must beg it to be 
ufiderstood that Iam not entering into a discussion of the merits of 
the principles on which the Constitution is founded, but that I am, 
only att’mpting, by ‘arguments derived from that Constitution as it 


: 
‘ ‘ 


right © acceding 


now mare to ptove that the Parliament (by which I always mean 


the Three Estates acting in. unison) has that right vested in it.’ 
~ As doubts respecting: competency did not occasion the rejection of 
an union, nor‘appear to offer much impediment, the question is of the 
less importance. “Thé practice in Great Britain, in. most cases that 
are of such magnitude as to involve any change in the constitution, 
has generally. been:that, when'the proceedings of Parliament have been 
sileritly admitted ‘bythe country, such silence has been interpreted, 
and perhaps not unfairly; to: be the ae consent. When any mea- 
aire‘affecting the Constitution is undertaken by Parliament, of which 
the people at large! shew their disapprobation, the competency of 
Parliament then indéed becomes an important question. 3 
Art. 23.° Reasons for adopting an Union between Ireland and Great 

Britain. . By the’ Author of the Letter to Jos. Spencer, Esq; 

S¥o. 1s. 6d. Chapple. pu egies: alae a 

A legislative Union is considered by this writer as the only certain 
method of perpetuating the connection between the two coyntries. 
The advantages whith Ireland would probably. derive from.aa Union, 
he says, may be conjecturéd by the effect of the Scotch Union ; on 
which he remarks that, contrary to the apprehensions which were 
entertained, the United Parliament has always been liberally attentive 


‘to the interests of Scotland. ‘This seems the most reasonable part of 


his argument.—The politica in the following paragraph appear to 
depend too mitch on the principle of expediency: Pane 
‘*€ We havé hithetto endeavoured to secure the connection, and ptoe 
mote the prosperity, of the two countries by a simple Union of the 
exécutive authorities of each, with distinét and independent Iegisla- 
tures. A connection more slight could scarcely be imagined ; we 
touch politically in a single point only—between countries of equal 
strength and power, such-an Union would not have lasted a-‘moment; 
and where it has taken place betwte a greater and inferior ‘country, 
every step that diminishes the inequality between’ these, lessetis the 
probability of its continuance ; this consideration will, ‘of necessity, 

ae. determine 
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determine the superior to preserve its relative condition inviolate. If 
the continuance of the connection be an object with the superior 
country, she will find the strength of it to depend upon maintaining 
her advantage.’ | . 

In cameng the question respecting the competency of the Parlia- 


ment of Ireland, the author decides that the prerogative of the crown, 
the privileges of the people, and ¢ the duration of Parliament itself, are 
subject to its control.’——‘ It has occasionally limited and prolonged its 
own existence.” According to these data, nothing can be more 
clearly demonstrated than the following position advanced by the 
author: ‘ nor can their power, while the Constitution lasts, even be cone 
trolled by an adverse will on the part of the people :’ for, with the 
right or the power (we believe that the author means both) to con- 
tinue itself indefinitely, a legislative assembly may be considered as 


perfectly independent of the will of the people. Cast B... E 


L:‘A WwW. 


Art. 24. Observations, Fc. upon the Act for taxing Income 3 in which, 

the Principles and Provisions of the Act are fully considered, with 

a View to facilitate its Execution, both with respect to Persons 
chargeable, and the Officers chosen to carry it into Effect. Ws 
the het at large. ‘Together with the Substance of Clauses of the 
Assessed Tax Act that have.a Reference to this, and a Copious 
Index, referring both to the Act and Observations, 8vo.’ pp..290. 
4s. 6d. Bunney and Gold. : 


Art. 25. The Substance of the Income Act, in a methodical Arrange- 
ment of all its Clauses, transposed, as nearly as possible, according 
to their natutal Connection with each other; intertded to give to 

neral Readers, without much Labour, a clear Idea of all its 
Presisiens | By Stewart Kyd, Esg. Barrister at Law. 8vo. 


_ pp. 60. 18. 6d. Hurst. 


The object of each of these two publications is to explain, with 
clearness and precision, the intentions of a complicated and univer- 
sally interesting act of parliament, and the modes to be observed by 
the different persons named in it.—We have consulted them both, 
and have felt our minds relieved from doubts and satisfied by the 
remarks and explanations contained in their respective pages. —The 
alterations in the Income act, recently made by serra, in course 


occasion some variations in these pamphlets. S.R. 


Art. 26. A Treatise on the Study of the Law, containing Directions 
» to Students, written by those celebrated Lawyers, * Rasee and 
**” Statesmen, the Lords Mansfield, Ashburton, and Thurlow, in a 
Series of Letters to their respective Young Friends ; with Notes. 
and Additions by the Editor. 8vo. pp. 160. 3s. 6d. Har- 
rison and Co. etx 
This work is professedly a compilation ‘ from all the best writers 
en the same subject,’ and the letters from Lord Mansfield and Lord 
Ashburton form the best and most useful part. On the strength of 
Rev. Aprit, 1799. Ti - internal 
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internal evidence, we feel little difficulty in declaring our opinion that 


the letter imputed to Lord Thurlow was never written by him ; for ” 


it is altogether: unworthy of his talents and experience. 

O£.Lord Mansfield’s letters, the first contains instructions for the 
study of antient history,, previously to entering on the study of the. 
law’: the‘ second is on the study of modern history, and the directions 
cantained in it are judicious: but, in the interval between its being 
written and published, some books of high authority have appeared, 
whith, should have been mentioned by the editor; particularly 
Robertson’s History of Charles V. as being applicable to what his 
Lordship observes on the subject of the feudal system, the History 
of the Reformation, and that of the Germanic Empire. The editor, 


‘howevér, in the trué style of'a commentator, has intrdéduced ‘notes 


where they ‘were superfluous, and has omitted them where they were 


necessary. The third'letter*relates to the study of English history, 


in which Lord M. remarks that ‘the most elegant old history we 
have is that by Samuel Daniel, @ poet of no mean rank ; though he 
wrote,more than-half a century. before Milton, his. style appears muck 
more modern than that of, his continuator.—The fourth letter re- 
commends a course of law studies. All the four appeared in the 
peawees a Sema in the years 1791 and 1792, and haye since 
been. published in Mr. Holliday’s life of this highly distinguished 
gobleman. 
rhe letter from Lord Ashburton furnishes directions for the study 
of the law, and points out a course of law reading. —This is indeed ay 
admirable. composition ;—superior in epistolary excellence ‘to’ those 
abovementioned, and by nd means inferior inpoint.of judgment and. 
goud:sense. | ' : 52° 
We cannot on any account assent to the severe and unjust-censure 
liere ‘bestowed on the Commentaries of Sir William Blackstone; -it 
is asserted that he presented the world with a readable system of the’ 
law, and no more ; that we find in it no invention, no: philosophy, 
no erudition. . For the first quality there was no room in a didactic 
work, which would have been, disgraced and. disfigured by its intro- 
duction.— Let us oppose to ‘this illiberal criticism the sentiments of, 
a lawyer-and a man of science, of taste, and of genius :—** His com-. 
mentaries*(said. the: “ all-accomplished”’ and universally lamented Sir, 
William Jones} are the most, correct and beautiful outline that ever, 
was exhibited of any human science.” Rh by 
» ‘That part of the pamphlet before us, which gives an analysis of, 
practice, shews evident marks of judgment, observation, and know- 
lege, and will be fourid aseful* by those who have not made any eén= 


siderable advances in their legal studies. S.R. 


Art. 27. Deed of Appointment. of Trustees in pursuante of the 66th 
Section of an Act of Parliament, passed 38 Geo. ITI. of, p> 6o. in- 


titled An Act for making perpetual, subject to Redemption. and _ 
Purchase in the Manner therein stated, the several Sums of Money 
now charged.in Great Britain as a Land-Tax, for one Year.from, 
the 25th Day of March 1798, enabling and empowering any 
Number of Persons, whose Land-Tax shall not exceed.2gs. each, 

to 
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to join in appointing a Trustee or Trustees (by Deed duly re- 

gistered) to redeem their respective Land-Taxes; and enabling 

such Trustees to purehase the Whole of such respective Land- 

Taxes in one Contract. Settled by Charles N. Hunt, Con- 

veyancer of Lincoln’s inn. A Sheet. .1s. Clarke. 1798. 

In addition to the information conveyed by this title-page, we have 
only to observe that the deed is accurately drawn, and calculated to 
answer with safety the purposeS of that section of the act to which it 
applies. | 5 
Art. 28. Thoughts on the Liaw of Forfeiture, and Parliamentary At 

tainder for. High Treason, as applying to the Bill now depending in 

the Irish Parliament. 8vo. pp. 80. 28. Printed at Dublin; 

and sold in London by Wright. 1798. 

The author of this pamphlet is an advocate for the forfeiture of 
property, in cases of high treason, even where the offenders have not 
been attainted in their heresy -but he is. no friend to the corrup-: 
tion of thie blood of attainted persons.—We discover strong marks 
of good sense, moderation, and knowlege in his remarks ; and those 
who may differ from him will be obliged to allow that his argu- 
ments are ingenious and forcible. . | 

To the writer’s opinion that the feudal law was introduced into 
this country by William the Conqueror, we cannot give our assent. 
We believe, and we are supported in that belief by the, respectable 
authorities of Coke and Selden, (though we allow that Spelman is 
against us,) that the existence of feuds was priot to the Norman 
Conquest. The progress of the system was probably accelerated by 
that event: but, the situation of the Anglo-Saxons being similar to 


that of the other barbarous nations who overran the Roman Empire, 
’ “jt was natural to expect that their forms and principles of govern- 


ment should bear a great resemblance. “The feudal law originated in 


the Saxon period, and airived at maturity in the reign of William. S R. 


MEDICAL. 


Art. 29. 4 View-of the Science of Life; on the Principles established 
in the Elements of Medicine, of the late celebrated John Brown, 
M.D. with an Attempt to correct some important Errors of that 
Work ; and Cases in Dlustration, chiefly selected from the Re- 
cords of their Practice, at the General Hospital at Calcutta. By 
William Yates and Charles Maclean. 8vo. 5s. Boards. Printed 
at Philadelphia; imported by Debrett, London. - 

If ever irony could be permitted on subjects which so directly cone 
cern life as reports of medical cases; we should have supposed that 
some wicked wag, determined to ridicule John Brown, and all 
Brunonians, had here undertaken to write an extravagant burlesque 
of their principles and practice; and that the names of William Yates 
and Charles Maclean were only stalking horses, under the presentation of 
which he shoots bis wit. When we are told that * pneumonia, acute 
rheumatism, and.other discases of this class,’ are diseases of indirect 
debility, we.can hardly suppose the authors to be sertous ; and we can- 
not help adopting their style, so far as to say that this is at least very 
indirect sensey—to avoid a grosser term :—but, when we find that these 
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positions lead the writers to decry the use of bload-letting, in caser 
of active inflammation, contempt gives place to more poignant feel- 
ings. Their recital of the case of one unfortunate victim, who fell 
into their hands, is sufficient to chill the blood of any thinking me- 
dical man. It was a case’which the authors acknowlege, from the 
receding symptoms, and from the dissection aftee death, to have 
nh an instance of ‘ the most violent peripneumony.” Yet they not 
only justify their omission of bleeding the ill-fated patient, but they 
He Ee, against that remedy, in all woe of inflammatory complaints! 
hot regret the want of variety 
of poisons, in the Materia Medica *, We may apply, with a slight 
alteration, the words of Horacé, in an apostrophe to the oracle of 
these tremendous stimulators : 


Non egent Mauri jacuks neque arcu, 
Nec venenatis gravida sagittis, 
Fusce, pharetra! 


The powers of opium might have been sufficient for such unsparing 
hands. We find two hundred drops of laudanum ordered every hour, 
in one case (p. 56); and after this had been continued during ten 
hours, a draught with four hundred drops was given. A few days 
afterward, draughts with five hundred dope each were ‘given every 
hour; and glysters, with five hundred drops each, were occasionally 
thrown up c - 58). 

e should be wanting in our duty, to the younger part of our 
readers in particular, if we did not reprobate, in the strongest mam 
ner, the mischievous practice inculcated in this publication ;—and 
we would recommend it to the serious attention of those who have 
it in their power, to prevent the repetition of such wild experiments, 
in any hospital. | 
Art. 30. Medical Strictures ; being a concise and effectual Method 

of treating the following ‘Diseases, &c. &c. &c. . By. Richard 

Clarke, M.D. Author of Plans for increasing the Naval Force of 

Great Britain. Svoi 1s Richardson, &c. } 

An advertisement of the author’s packets of medicine, which are 
prescribed with great brevity, as follow: ‘ The medicines contained 
in the packet Noe 145 és strongly recommended to the consumptive.’ 
—‘* The medicines contained in the packet No. 9, possess the pro 
petty of removing menstrual obstructions in plethoric, or full-blooded 
and gross habits, and those contained in No, 10, of answering the 
saine purpose in thin, cachestic, and relaxed ones.’ | 

Whatever may be the contents or the price of the Doctor’s 
packets, we know, from sorrowful experience, that his pamphlet, 
price one shilling, contains nothing worth one farthing +. 





* «The powers of arsenic and other substances called poisons, are 
by no means well ascertained. But we have implements enough, if 
we knew how to use them.’ . View, p. 145 (notc),. 

Dr. Clarke makes a much more respectable figure as an author, 
in our Review for July 1795, p- 342 3 where our readerg will find ap 
account of his ** Plans,” &c. See title. Pr 
fart. 
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Art. 3t.. 4 Compendious Medical Dictionary, containing an Explana- 
ak of Terms, &c. By R. Hooper, M. D. Fro, - 6d. 
Boards, Murray and Highley. 1798. 

A work of this nature, exhibiting a concise view of the present 
state of medical science, might be an acceptable present to those who 
are about to enter on the study of medicine: but the present per- 
formance is too brief to afford much satisfaction to the student ;' for 
it consists of little more than the mere nomenclature. This, hows 
ever, appears to be all that the author intended, and he has accom- 
plished his purpose with sufficient clearness and precision. The terms 
are accented, which is a considerable advantage to the learner. 


Art. 32. The Arguments in favour of Inflammatory Diathesis in Hy- 
drophebia considered. By Richard Pearson, M.D. Birmingham. 
8vo. 18. 6d. Seely. 1798. , | 
in this pamphlet, Dr. R. Pearson undertakes to prove that hydro- 

phobia is not an inflammatory disease, and that bleeding has never 
been successfully employed in it.. He proposes to treat the patients 
with wine and aromatics, and to mix some of the mineral’acids, or 
viueyar, with the wine. The tract is well written, and does credit 
to the author. 


Art. 33. 4 Treatise on Scrophulous Diseases, shewing the good Ef- 


_ fects of Factitious Airs, illustrated with Cases and Observations. 


By Charles Brown. 8vo. pp. 168. 3s. 6d. Boards. Glen- 

dinning, Hatton Garden. 1793. 

Mr. Charles Brown manifcsts great indignation against all men 
who do not recommend the use of the gases in diseases ; and he enu- 
merates a variety of formidable complaints which he professes to have 
cured, or to have sven cured, by this methed. We are glad to find, 
however, that he does not entirely lay aside some of our old acquaint- 
ance ; for several of his cures have been performed by £ change of air, 
plenty of exercise, with chalybeates,—and vital air ;’ and the action of 
the gas had been assisted, in several instances, by tonic remedies 
which, afew vears ago, were supposed to remove diseases by their 
own power. ‘Ibis gentleman is however resolved on discoveries; and 
he has met with such extraordinary success in his investigations, that 
we cannot, in common justice, withhold them from our readers. We 
would allow the wisest and most experienced of our medical friends 
to ruminate for a month, on the nature of strumous swellings, before we 
should expect them to divine Mr. Brown’s solution of them. What 
think you, gentlemen? ‘They are, according to him, nothing more 
than lumps of soap :—but he must tell his own story : 

< It will be generally found that persons who have these monstrous 
enlargements of the thyroid glands drink much cold water, and may 
not this chill these glands, and bring on this disease? It is found to 
consist chiefly of fat; and the alkali which enters strongly into the 
vascular frame uniting with this fat forms soap. The absorbents 
being roused into action by the vital air, which is known to produce 
leanness, take up this saponaceous matter, ayd thus the disease, is re- 
moved, citd, tutd, et jucunde.’ , 

Bravo! this goes off as well as Foote’s lecture ‘on the jaun- 
dice, ia the Devil on two Sticks: « These two yellow drops 
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there were drawn from a patient afflicted with the jaundice—Tho 
ycllow - flies give ‘the tinge to the skin, and undoubtedly cause 
the disease. »» And-now for the cure! I administer to every pa- 
tient the two-and-fiftieth part of a scruple of the ovaria or eggs of 
the spider, these are thrown by the digestive powers into the secre- 
tory, there separated into the alimentory, and then precipitated 
into the circulatory ; where finding a proper nidus, or nest, they 
quit:their torpid state, and vivify, and upon vivification, discernin 
the flies, their natural food, they immediately fall foul of them, ex- 
tirpate the race out of the blood, and restore the patient to health.” 
Let us however seriously advise Mr. B. ‘to recollect, when he next 
presents himself to the public, that modesty, which is an ornament 
to the brightest talents and to the highest learning, is indispensable 
to writers’ who are’ but moderately gifted with either; and that a 
man who accuses a respectable part of the profession, of prejudice 


and ignorance, should be very careful to betray neither in his own 
performance. 


Art. 34. Phthisiologia, a Poem, miscellaneously descriptive and di- 
dactical ; in Four Parts. ‘To whichi are prefixed certain Prelimi- 
nary and Physio-medical Observations, and Admonitions. 8vo. 

p. 105. 3s. 6d. Boards. Boosey. 1798. | 
We are here presented with the work of a votary of Apollo, whose 
labours, as Vellum says in the play, are tewo-fold; he pays his re- 
spects to. 


The God of Verse and Physic too ; 


and as he appears to be more conversant with the healing than the 
vere ying power of his patron, we hope that he will direct his atten- 
tion, in future, to become an accurate practitioner, rather than a mid- 
dling poet. We offer this advice in pure friendship to the author, 
who writes with a very laudable modesty ; and who seems to possess. 
talents for observation, which only require the aid of experience, to 
mature them for a more acceptable introduction to the Public. It is 
eparticularly necessary for those, who attempt to please in didactic 


poetry,—especially when they undertake medical subjects,—to recol- 
lect Horace’s rule ; 





Non satis est pulchra esse poémata, dulcia sunto. 


What poetical gratification can be derived from attending to the pro- 

ress of the cough, hectic fever, and diarrhea, of a consumptive patient ? 

t is really time to put a stop to the inclination for describing dis- 
agreeable subjects. Boileau valued himself on imitating the sound 
oF a plate rolling on the floor, and the cries of a couple of cats. 
Possibly, some future genius mayspride himself on the resemblance of 
his verses-to the coughing and expectoration of his patients, or to the 
wheezing ofan asthmatic fit. = 

. We desire that we may not be understood to give an unfavourable 
opinion of ‘this author’s medical talents. We only wish to impress 


‘on him the superior importance of professional skill to the empty 


praise of tolerable poetry. It is sufficiently difficult to deliver medi- 
cal precepts, in prose, with any pretensions to correctness and ele- 
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gance ; and to succeed in verse requires a genius which ought to be 
employed on more favourable subjécts. 


Art. 35. The Influence of Metallic Tractors on the Human Body, in 
removing various painful inflammatory Diseases, such as Rheuma- 
‘tism, Pleurisy, some Gouty Affections, &c. &c. lately discovered 
by Dr. Perkins, of North America; and demonstrated in-a Series 
of Experiments and Observations, by Professors Meigs, Wood- 
ward, Rogers, &c. &c. by which the Importance of the Discovery 


is fally ascertained, and anew Field of Enquiry opened in the 


‘modern Science of Galvanism, or Animal Electricity. By Ben- 
jamin Douglas Perkins, A.M. Son to the Discoverer. 8vo. 
pp. 99- 2s. 6d. sewed. Johnson. 

‘ By this copious title-page, the reader will be instructed nearly as 

well as by the pamphlet itself, in the claims asserted by this notable 

practitioner. The cract contains attestations of ‘cures said to have 


been performed by Dr. Perkins’s rods, from many medical men in~ 


different parts of America, which would provoke a smile on the 
sagest visage among the disciples of Apollo on this side of the 
Atlantic. — ! -_ 

In one case, (p. 43,) a patient, who had received a great contu- 
sion, was cured by the tractors in two minutes :—but he had been bled 
thrice before their application. 

At p.. 54, however, we meet with a strong -proof of the confidence 
placed in this remedy by several transatlantic philosophers. Dr. 
Willard, it seems, applied a red-hot piece of iron to a wart on his 
finger, and burnt himself very severely, in order that he might be re- 
lieved by the tractors; which are said to have given him ease in two 
successive experiments. The author adds, ‘ many have submitted to 
similar measures, in order to experience the effects. I once formed 


one of five, who burned ourselves so that blisters were raised, to make 


the experiment ; we all obtained relief in a few minutes.’ 

This zeal for knowlege is truly edifying ; especially as the trac- 
tors are generously presented to the public at on/y five guineas a pair; 
and it is clear that one pair would suffice to cure all the burns and 
scalds of a large parish. ,Why are not such luculent experiments re- 
peated here? If Mr. P., or any admirer of the discovery, would sub- 
mit to have a red-hot poker run into some part of his body not 
necessary to life, (into that part. where honour’s lodged, gat to 
Butler, for example,) in any public coffee-house within the bills of 
mortality, and would afterward heal the wound in presence of the 
company, in ten minutes, or in half as many bours, by means of the 
tractors, the most stony-hearted infidel could not resist such a de- 
monstration. Why trifle with internal inflammations, when such an 
outward and visible sign might be afforded ? | 

Mr. Perkins has taken some pains, in the first part of his pamphlet, 
to shew that the operation of his rods is not derived from animal 
magnetisin. 'In our opinion, this is an unnecessary piece of trouble 
in England, where there is a constagt succession of similar preten- 
sions. The virgula divinatoria, and the baguette of the juggler, are 
the genuine prototypes of this mystery. We were, indecd, rejoiced 
on Dr. Perkins’s account, to find that the Connecticut Soctety had 
) Tia only 
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culy ‘denounced him as a Mesmerist ; we trembled lest he should have 
a into the inquisitorial hands of the old women as a white 
witcm : : : 

‘To trace the relations and dependencies of projects similar to that 
of Ds. Perkins, would now be a work of more labour than utility. 
The fund of public credulity is an inexhaustible resource, for those 
who can resolve to levy contributions on it. In vain is the spirit of 
quackery exorcised in one form; it rises again immediately, “ with 
twenty ghastly murders on its head, to push us from our stools.” 
. We, who have contemplated the progress of real knowlege during a 

long course of years, have seen manly bubbles like this glitter for a 
moment, and then disappear for ever. People may talk of Mesmer- 
ism, or Perkinism, but ‘we consider all such varieties as belonging to 
the old and extensive class of Charlatanism. 


Art. 36. 4 View of the Perkinean Electricity, or an Enquiry into 
the Influence of Metallic Tractors, founded on a newly-discovered 
Principle in Nature, and employed as a Remedy in many painful 
Inflammatory Diseases, as Rheumatism, Gout, Quinsy, Pleurisy, 
Tumefactions, Scalds, Burns, and a Variety of other topical Com- 
plaints; with a Review of Mr. Perkins’s late Pamphict on the 

* Subject ; to which is added, An Appendix, containing a Variety of 

Experiments, made in London, Bath, Bristol, &c. with'a View of 
ascertaining the Efficacy of this Practice: By Chatles Cunning- 
ham Langworthy, Surgeon, Bath. 8vo. 2s. Johnson. 

"The most material information to be gained from this pamphlet, 
and its title-page, which an American would style engthy, is that Mr. 
Langworthy sells Tractors at Bath, by commission from Mr. Per- 
kins, the original Manufacturer in London. — ) 

To what we have said on this subject in the preceding article, we 
shall only add that the scheme of the Tractors has at least the merit 
of being harmless, if it be nugatory. In this respect, its patrons are 
placed in a very different situation from those desperate quacks, who_ 
put unlimited doses of the most powerful medicines into the hands of 
their deluded followers. Even those pests of society have found 
means to provide themselves with evidence to the success of their 
compositions. ‘They had their titles too, in days of yore. ‘ Regu- 
lars, Lint, regulars; look at their names—Roger, bring me the 
news—not a soul of them but is either P. L. or M. D.’’. 

| “ Lint. 
_  Plaguy liars! Murderous dogs!” Mayor of Garratt. 


Art. 37. Remarks on Hydrophobia ; or the Disease produced by the 
Bite of a Mad Dog, or other Rabid Animal. By Robert Hamilton, 
M.D. Second Edition. 2 Vols. 8vo. 14s. Boards, Longman. 
1798. °° 
The first edition of this work was noticed in our Catalogue for: 

July 1786. It is now greatly enlarged, and may be considered as 

containing the substance of every important publication, ou the sub- 

ject of this disease. We regret to learn, from the preface to this 
edition, that the author has been deprived of his sight, n consequence 
of a fever, and has been superseded in his situation of Physician to 
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the Army, without receiving any compensation for his misfortunes 
by another appointment. ‘The melancholy situation of a man of 
science, thus suddenly deprived of the means of usefulness and exer- 
tion, must excite the sympathy of our medical readers, and should 
promote the sale of a book which was much inferior to this under con- 
sideration. We feel, indeed, no hesitation in.recommending this work 
toa place in the library of every practitioner, who wishes to be pre- 
pared with the best instructions that can be obtained, for regulating 
his conduct in the treatment, of this deplorable complaint. 

The publication itself does not admit abridgment. Dr. Hamilton 
seems to think that the inhalation of oxygenous gas may prove useful 
in hydrophobia ;—any conjecture, on thus subject, is certainly pre- 
ferable to total despair. 


Art. 38. Some new Experiments, with Observations upon Heat, clearly 
shewing the erroneous Principles of the French Theory. Also a Letter 
to Henry Cavendish, Esq. containing some pointed Animadver- 
.sions ; with Strictures upon some late Chemical Papers in the Phi- 
losophical Transactions, and other Remarks. By Robert: Har- 
-rington, M.D. 8vo. pp. 426. 3s. sewed. Cadell jun. and 
_ Davies. 

It is not without pain that we perceive a well-meaning man en- 
tangling himself in pursuits, of which he does not comprehend the 
scope and the extent ; and wasting, on subjects of extreme difficulty, 


efforts which might have procured him reputation and happiness, if. 


they had been directed to objects more suitable to his talents. The 
writer before us would probably have made a respectable figure, if he 
had confined himself to the study of his profession : but he has un- 
happily judged it necessary to decry, the opinions and discoveries of 
the first chemists of the age, and has only proved how little qualified 
he is for rightly understanding their publications. It would be a 
mere waste of time to follow him through all his benighted wander- 
ings; and indeed it would not be easy for the most persevering critic 
to support so uncomfortable a journey : 


“¢ Duale per incertam Lunam sub luce maligna | 
Est iter in sylvis : ubi celum condidit umbra 


Fupiter, et rebus nox abstulit atra colorem.”’ 


The general assent of the most celebrated chemical philosophers, 
Dr. Priestley alone excepted, to the opinions of Lavoisier, precludes 
the necessity of our entering into any defence of them here. This 
assent, however, Dr. Harrington considers as the result of a com- 
bination against Ais system; and he has most bitterly denounced 
those British chemists, who have surrendered their old principles to 
the enemy. He is, indeed, completely a chemical alarmist, and de- 
claims against the introduction of French principles into the labora- 


tory, with all the warmth of our most zealous political writers. 

The Doctor informs us, (p. 29,) that he * has long been in the 
habit of using green glasses,’ [ spectacles, we suppose, ] and that ¢ upon 
his first using them, every thing appeared very green through them ; 
but by habit, that greenness went off, and he could distinguish co- 


Jours.? We apprehend that he has long looked through some wrong 
medium 
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medium at the facts of chemistry; and we sincerely wish that his 
perseverance may overcome the internal, as it seems to have gotten 
the better of the optical, deception. | 


Art. 39. 4 Meteorological Fournal for the Tear 1798, kept in Lon. 
don. By William Bent. To which are added, Remarks on the 
State of the Air, Vegetation, &c. and Observations on the Dis- 
eases in the City and its Vicinity. 8vo. 2s. Bent. 

’ Mr. Bent continues his accurate register of facts, which may be 
interesting to some iuquirers. Whether an accession of similar ob- 
servations will furnish any new conclusions’ to philosophy, we shall 
not venture to decide :—but we recollect that Dr. Johnson somewhere 
mentions a curious observer, who, after having noted the changes of 
the weather during forty years, discovered that it was variable. Per- 
haps Mr. Bent may teach us when and how it may be expected ta 
vary, D* 

POETRY and DRAMATIC, \ 

Art. 40. Poems, Sacred and Moral. By Thomas Gisborne, M. A. 

Small 8vo. pp. 118. 48. Boards. Cadell jun. and Davies. 

When a poetic writer exerts his powers to illustrate. moral truths, 
and to recommend the genuine doctrines of religion through so pleas- 
ing a medium, we cannot look on his design but with the highest 
respect, nor contemplate its execution without the utmost candour. 
The little volume now before us contains, 1. a piece entitled Con- 
science; 1, Fortitude; both short poems; 111. Stanzas toa Church. Bell ; 
rv. The Birth-Day Eve, a Poem; v. Ode to the Harp of Cowper ; 
vt. The Dying Indian, an Ode; vit. The Reformation, an Ode; 
vitt. Is an application of some passages from the roth chapter of Isaiah 
to the present state of Europe, an Ode; 1x. Consolation, a Lyric 
Poem ; the purport of which is to compare Christianity with the 
three leading systems of antient philosophy, that of Pyrrho, that of 
Epicurus, and that of Zeno, as to their influence on human happi- 
ness. In the delineation of the doctrines of Epicurus, we fear that 
Mr. Gisborne is misled by the. vulgar opinion concerning that philo- 
sopher, when he represents him as a sensualist.—The remaining con- 
tents of the volume are, The Duellist, an Elegy ; and.an Elegy to the 
Memory of the Rev. William Mason. + 

We select: for the amusement of oyr readers the pretty ‘ Stanzas tq 
a Church Bel’: 1 

¢ Sonorous Brass of changeful power, 
Now whirl’d amaia, now swinging slow, 
Alike prepared to hail the hour 
Of hope or fear, of joy or woe! 
¢ When Sabbath-tracks to prayer invite, 
Or babes acquire a Christian’s namie, 
Or Wedlock’s holy ties unite, 
, ‘Phy notes the festival proclaim. 
¢ And when unbodied spirits fly, 
: Thy knell reveals the parting breath ; 
And when the lifted bier draws nigh, | 
‘Conducts it to the vault-of death. © = -- 4 ' 
‘When 
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€ When rebecks greet the jocund wake, 
Or May-day wreaths perfume the plain ; 
The labouring spire thy carols shake, 
Y, And rouse to mirth the village train, 


‘ When gleamy fires the corn-stack climb, 
Or flames the sinking roof invade; 
In quick alarm thy backward chime 
On distant hamlets calls for aid. 
* When Jervis lops the flying host ; 
When Howe or Duncan shouts “ Destroy !”? 
Thy clanging peals from coast to coast 
Explosive bear a people’s joy. 
¢ And when to Henry’s hallow’d ground * 
In sable pomp shall George be borne ; 
Thy muffled strokes in broken sound 
Shall tell how boding nations mourn. 


‘ Emblem of man’s uncertain tongue, 
That owns gach varying passion’s sway ; 
From hope to fear, from plaint to song, 
Transferr’d within one little day ! 


¢ Sonorous Brass, let prief or joy, 
Let sober truth or wild pretence, 
Or hope or fear thy tones employ, 
Alike in thee ’tis innocence. 





* Not so, when man’s uncertain voice 
Conspires to aid the foul intent, 
Pursues unawed its headstrong choice, 
By malice urged, on vengeance bent ; 





¢ With rage o’erwhelms, with guile betrays, 
The living wounds, defames the dead, — 
Love with envenom’d scorn repays, — 
. With curses loads a brother’s head ; 


1 a § The Power, whose nod is fate, defies, 
Disdains his mercy, braves his ire, 

Scoffs the bright mansions of the skies, 

And Hell’s blue lakes of endless fire. 


* O when the dead of every age, 
For judgement ranged in order due, 
In Accusation’s open page : 
Each idle word recorded view + 3 , 


‘ What crowds shall wish their tongues, like thee, 
Had but perform’d a mimic’s part ; 
Had moved from conscious meaning free, 


Nor told the language of the heart!’ 





oO ee 


¢* Henry the Seventh’s Chapel, the burying-place of the kings of 
Great Britain. 

«¢ + Tsay unto you, that every idle word that men speak, they shall 
@ give account thereof in the day of judgment.”” Matth. chap. xii. 
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We were inclined to quote, as a more important specimen 
whole of the poem entitled Tue Re is: er tg already iiedaean” 
but, on reperusal, we find it too long; which we regret, as its 
merit well entitles it to the honour of a transcript.—From the Elegy 
to the Memory of the late Rev. William Mason, we have already given 
an extract: See Rev. vol. xxi. N.S. p. 456. Smyth 


Ast. 41. Fabule Selecte, Auttore Joanne Gay, Latine reddite. Select 
. Fables of John Gay, translated mto Latin, by Chr. Anstey, Esq. 

Svo. 28. 6d. Cadell jun. and Davies, 

The ingenious author of this version, whose sportive pen, nearly 
40 years ago, so happily recorded the humours of Bath, has long 
since not only been the. acknowleged favourite of the Comic Muse, 
and her principal soit but has been allowed to have furnished 
the model of a species o try of a singularly entertaining kind. 
He has likewise acquired the reputation af’ a superior knowlege and 
taste in the Raman tongue; of which he has given indisputable 
proofs, by his classical Latinity, on various occasions, —~ * | 

In his preface, Mr. Anstey informs us that these fables were 
translated many years ago‘(1777) for the use of his children, and 
anonymously addressed to the Prince of Wales; and that he now be- 

ueaths them, In @ more correct state, as a legacy to his grand- 


' children. He adds: if by this attempt he should be thought worthy 


of a place on the 4th form at Eton, which he has quitted nearly sixty 
years, he shall not, at the age of seventy, envy those who are placed 
on the seventh form by the facetious author of The Pursuits of Lite- 
rature*. The original English accompanies the Latin version. 

The Fables of Phaedrus are written in iambics; those of Mr. An- 
stey eppear in hexameter and pentameter verse. We are not certain 
that we do not prefer the former structure, which, in the hands of the 
Roman fabulist, is eminently simple and elegant. Every learned reader 
will, however, admire the present work for its accuracy, and for its 

‘ Anstepan terseness. 

We shall insert the following Fable, which is the 4th in the col- 

fection, as a specimen : . 
‘Puetta Ev VEspPas. 


© Duct patitur vanos Virgo formosa susurros! 
Stultitie quoties ludit in aure sonus! : 
Quicquid agit, quoquo veneres radiantia pandunt 
Lumina, inepta subest sollicitatque cobors : 
Sin tencre nulla capiant.dulcedine nugze, 
Hec vetet asperior frons, tacitusque pudor : 
Staltus terga darct justa gravitate repulsus ; 
Vel minimo car pit verbere musca fugam ; 
Quis tamen-innumeram cogat discedere gentem ? 
Altera succedet, quem fugit una, loco: 
=. - me 
* Alluding to the form to which the learned translators of Gray’s 
Elegy into Greek verse are elevated,. in. the Pursuits of Literature ; 
which Mr. Anstey calls: Opus sanz nom mediocris ingenti; Eruditioniy 
admodum récondite ; et abunde salis. ~ 





(3) *. 
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Dp stultum novit, fratrem quogue noscat aportet ; 
Quis comitem, quem non laudet, ineptus haber ? 
Et primo quecunque aurem dedit ardelioni, 
Hanc penam merita peste puella luit. 


th ica Officio, Doris, studiogue operata diurno, - 
; VA, Ad speculum, forma dum studiosa, sedet, 
Nunc hilari sibi fronte placens, nunc ore severa, 


JEstivos fallit desidiosa dhes. 


* Hic ubi lenta sedet, gyro secat aera circum 
| Lascivam carpens Vespa proterva viam ; 
Nunc reprimit, nunc urget iter, nunc oscula figit 
Cervici, aut roseas appetit ore genas ; 
Verbera non tcti defendunt ora flabelli, 
Illa nove rediens corda timore movet ; 
Palsa etenim fit mente audacior, inque labello 


Insidet, et rorem luxuriosa bibit ; 


s 





© Nympha fremit, frontemque trabens, O! Numina, clamat, 
Muscarum crucians hoc prohibete genus ; 
Quotquot habent pestes, non importunius ullum 
‘Tubpibus his vespis Dii tribuere malum. 
* Tene mei capiunt fastidia, voce querenté 
| “Vespa ait, et fidus sic tibi.sordet amor? 
% Heccine culpa movet ? (qua si tibt culpa videtur ) 
Non mihi, sed forme est attrtbuenda tue. 
Hoc tibi purpureum, .quod spirat thura, labellum, 
Quegue sedet roseis leta juventa genis, 
Impulit, ut pomo, quo non speciosius unquam 
. Persica terra tulit, sit mihi posse frui. 
* Ahi ne cede, JanEtTA, haud musca ignobilis instar, 
Unguam Vespa neci sit data, Doris ait, _ 
Nam guamvis animal sit paulo audacius, bercle 
Urbanos mores, ingenuosque sapits 


« Exultans animis illa agmina conscia jungit, 
Nymphaque quam facilis, quam sit amica docet; 
Se gustasse Theam cum Virgine jactat odoram, 
Suaviague in labris signa notare gubct. 


© His monita indiciis, et sorti fisa secunda 
Hac omnis subite turba proterva-volat ; 
Participat mense luxum importuna diurne, 
t circum aerio ludit ubique seno ; 
Nunc agitata fremit, nunc paulim immota quicseit, 
Nune iterum ascendit, pervolitatque sinum 5 
Nec cedit ; Vespis dum sentit inesse venenum, 





Ictaque crrideh cuspide nympha dolet.’ MH B.... 


Art. 42. The Secret, a Comedy, in Five Acts, as performed atthe 
Theatre Royal, Drury-Lane. By E. Morvis, Esq; Barrister at 
Law. 8vo, 2s. Cadell jun. and Davis. ms 
This play has had the good fortune to run (as the phrase is) a’ 

considerable time, but docs not appear to us to be coustructed on a 


5 very 
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very clear and interesting fable; nor to abound in wit, humour, ‘or 
original characters. There is, however, merit in the dialogue, and 
the principles are good; yet perhaps the part of Dorville is some 
what overcharged with a goodness and benevolence of which the pro- 
totype would not be easily found in nature ; and which, if practised 
to the same extent, would bring a man to ruin, unless some miracu- 
lows events were to extricate him from his difficulties. 

The character of Jack Lizard, at first, promised a new species of 
humour in the silent nod and pantomimical replies of Banister: but, 
when he is made to talk, though his father prepared us for a wit 


. by telling us that *¢ he says more good things than any man,’’ all ori- 


ginality disappears ; and little opportunity is afforded to the excel- 
nt representative of the character, for the display of his humorous 
owers. 

Mrs. Jordan, as usual, made the most of her part; sang delight. 
fully a ballad, which had little merit in the words, or in the music, 
except what her exquisite, voice gave it; and, in speaking the Epi- 
logue, which has merit in itself, she manifested so much’ pleasantry, 
play of countenance, and variety of gesture, that she put many into 
such good humour on the first night, that they were stimulated 
to extend their applause to the proposal of the play for a second re- 
presentation, though they scarcely moved a hand during the per- 
formance. | | 


MILITARY AFFAIRS, 


Art. 43. Military Instructions : including each particular Motion 
of the Manual and Platoon Exercises; elucidated with very 
minute Drawings by Mr. R. K. Porter. By David Roberts, 
Lieut. and Acting Adjutant of the rst Regt. of Life Guards. 
gto. 36 Pages; 24 Plates. 10s. 6d. Boards. Egerton. 

‘This work 1s confined to the dri//: but, since the celebrated 
Discipline for the Norfolk Militia, by Lord Townshend and the late 
Mr. Windham, we have not seen a publication in which every mo- 
tion of the manual and platoon exercises is so distinctly and minutely 
described. Each motion is illustrated by a figure. 

The plates are very accurately executed, but we observe the 
following errors in the references: Fig. 1. Plate 8. is misquoted for 
Fig. 3. (page 11, line 5,) and Fig. 4. Plate 10. for Fig. 3. page 14. 

In page 13, the author proceeds to Unjix Bayonets fram Support 
Arms, without apprizing the reader that the soldier must previously 
be made to Order Arms * | Ay 

Mr. Roberts concludes with a proper caution to young officers, not 
to punish and confine their men wantonly, but to follow the golden 


adage, and “ let precept be supported by example.” ; Suth....d 


Art. 44. Secret Instructions, by Frederick. the Second, King of 
Prussia: Being Secret Orders given by that Monarch to the 
‘Officers of his Army, and particularly to those of the Cavalry, 
for thé Regulation of their Conduct in War. . Translated. from 
the. Original German, into French, by the Prince De Ligne, and 
now First translated into English. By [as appears from the 
“Dedication ] Edward Eyre, late Captain in the 4oth —«- 
an 
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and Liewts Colin the Army." rz2mo. pp. 195." 48. Gd. “eed 
E. and“T. Williams. ovat eS a = bat Pats 
When Lieut. Col. Eyreyein August 17985: asserted ‘this work to 
be‘ row. ‘first. translated into English,’ he “certainlyowas nét - aWare 
that a spirited translation of the very same tract was publishéd ‘ia 
March 1797, “by Liecuts Foster, of the 1st or ‘Royal Dragoons. (See 
Rev. Vol. xxiii. N. S2 ps 327.) : The Colonel ‘will therefore forgive 
our assuring’ him that’ the present is in no respect: the frst transla 
Goh: } - fey erin sl icialeeen 
Art. 45. Instructions for forming ‘a Regiment of Tnfantry for Payaile 
of Exercise, together he me. Eigtiteen Mtbsret ad ordered ts 
be practised by His Majesty’s Infantry Forces, accompahied bf 
Explanations and Diagrams. Oblong 8vo. ‘pp. 139. 5s. Boards. 
| Egerton. 1798. , | . . 
This book contains precisely that part of Captain Reide’s excellent 
Tiveatise on the Duty of Infantry ices» and the present System of 
ine a 


British’ Military Disciphne, {see our last Rev. p. 3353) “which relates 


to forming a battalion and to thé eighteen’ manceuvres: but it has 


the advantage of being illustrated by plates. ° 
The compiler, we find by the dedication, is Captain H. Dickinsén 
of the East’ India Volunteers’: who, ‘ not ‘being a professional 
Military Man,’ is entitled to credit’ for the’ attention which He His 
paid to the service. tek oie | : ster My 
at POLITICS, Ga - | tresa 
Art..46. 4 brief Examination into the Increase of the Revenut, 
Commerce, and Manufactures of. Great Britain, from 1792), 
1799. By George Rose, Esq. .8vo. 23., Wright, &c. ~: 
The measures to which Mr. Rose here BLS attributes the 
support of the finances.are, ist, The appropriation, in 1786, ,of the 
annual million towards the extinction of the national debt; 2dly, The 
firmness of administration in not applying the produce of the sinking 
fund to the relief of the necessities of the state: ' gdiy, The act passed 
in 1792, which provided that, on all future loans, (in addition to the 
tax for paying the interest,) a surplus of one per cent. should be raised, 
towards the redemption of the capital created. gthly, and finally, the 
last adopted measure of the income tax. . 
With respect toa sinking, fund, it is easily capable of demonstration, 
that its effect in diminishing adebt must depend an'the fund consist. 
ing, or not consisting, of a fair surplus of revenue above the whole 
necessary annual expenditure : yet a sinking fund must nevertheless 
operate’ considerably in maintaining the credit of the stocks, - We 
do not understand why, asin thé following" paragraph, Mr. R. thinks 
it necessary to speak of our being enabled: to ‘repeal taxes by means’of 
the sinking fund, when the new debt accumulates much more rapidly 
than the old debt is diminished: "> ~~? © : 
‘As the dividends due on such parts of the old debt as 'shall/be 
paid off after the sinking fund shall have attained its maximum, ahd 
the annuities which shall afterwards fall iny ‘will be at the disposa¥ of 
Parliament ; the period of repealing taxes annually to that aitiount 
(probably 200,Q00l. and-in the first-year muah niore) cannot be dee 
Jayed more thang, 10, or 4 years.” “ 
t 
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_ Tt appears that, in the last six years, while the annual produce of 
the sineng fund has increased dalersale, the additional charge 
awvhich the nation has incurred by the war is 7,931,215]. 
PP ist R. is very sanguine in his expectations from the income tax, 
pdm’ age 
¢ The efforts lately made by the country are not the transient and 
temporary exertion of its means to answer an occasional emergency ; 
by adhering to the same wise and provident measures which have 


‘lately been adopted, the same annual expendifure can be afforded, 


without any permanent addition to the national debt ; as the amount 
of the debt which will be incurred, in this and every subsequent year 
of the war, will be so reduced by the application of the money coming 
in from the tax on income (afer ten millions shall have been raised 
for the service of each current year), as that the permanent debt, 
which will be left as an addition to the antecedent one, will not ex- 


ceed the annual amount of the whole produce of the sinking fund.’ 


The nent taxes Mr. Rose. has taken at 21 millions. For 
Jand and malt, with the expected produce of new taxes, lottery, Jn- 
dian participation, &c. he adds nearly 4$ millions, making a total of 
25242 5,000]. Admitting that this statement is not over-rated,.and 

ding to it as much as the most favorable calculations have ‘tsti- 
mated for the produce of the income tax, the whole must yet fall 
considerably short of the annual expenditure. If, however, the 


' country shall be able to sustain a continuance of the burthens now 


established, the financial prospect will have been rendered more fa- 
vorable than for some years past there has been reason to expect ; 
and-if improved by economical management, (and where such great 
sacrifices are made, there is no plea fot a neglect of economy,) th¢ 
benefit may probably be permanent. 

°. The objections stated by Mr. R. to a tax on capital are, that the 
assistance of a lawyer and a mathematician would be necessary in almost _ 
every case of real, and in many cases of personal, property ; and that 
the whole of the interests in reversionary estates must escape. Per- 
haps, there will not be found less work for lawyers and mathemati- 
cians in the present income tax, than there would have been in a tax 
on capital ; and as to reversionary interests, if property be taxed in 
the hands of the present possessor, it does not seem a reasonable cause 


of eomplaint that the expectant should not be taxed till he comes into 


possession. If the substance pays, government may reasonably be 


éatisfied, though the shadow escapes. — Capt. B.. 
| Art. 47. Report of the Committee of Secrecy of the House of Commons ; 


whom the several Papers, referred to in his Majesty’s Message of 

: thea 22d of January 1799, and which were presented (sealed up) 

- to the House by Mr. Secretary Dundas, upon the 23d of. the 

said Month by his Majesty’s Command, were referred; and who 

. ‘were directed to examine the Matters thereof, and report the same, 

_ as they shall appear to:them, to the House. Ordered to be printed 
- ygth March 19799. 8vo. 28. Wright. , 

his Report contains a collection of accounts of the proceedings 

of the different popular meetings in Great Britain and Ireland, sincé 

the year 1791 ; of the proceedings of government to suppress those 

, meetings ; 


“* 
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meetings; and against individuals, on charges of treasonable. prac- 


_ tices and sedition ; also an account of the progress of the Society of 


United Irishmen in Ireland, till the period of the rebellion, &c. &c. 
With an Appendix containing papers, aud documents; relative to the 
subjects of the Report. At the conclusion of the Report, the inferences 
drawn by the Committee, on a review of all the circumstances which 
came under their cognizance, are stated. Paalst 

We cannotenter into a detail ofthe various contents of this pamphlet, 


Capl-B...y- 


but we recommend it t6 the attentive perusal and serious consideratio .2 


of the public. 
MISCELLANEOUS, 


Art. 48. Reply of L.N. M. Carnot, Citizen of France, one of the 
Founders of the Republic, and Constitutional Member of the Executive 
Directory ; to the Report made on the Conspiracy of the 18th 
Fructidor, sth Year, by J. Ch. Bailleul, in the Name of the 
Select Committee. 8vo. 3s. 6d: Wright. 1799. . 

From the pen of a man who has filled an eminent station with the 


reputation of superior abilities, and whose fall from that elevation wa’ 


attended with circumstances so extraordinary and of such importance 
as to command the general attention of Europe, great information, 
and perhaps some entertainment, would naturally be expected. The 
pamphlet now presented to the public, under the title of L.N.M. 
Carnot’s Reply to the accusations against him contained in the report 
made by J. Ch. Bailleul, appears so little capable of creating interest, 


and affords so little entertainment in the perusal, that, before implicit - 


credit can be given to what it advances as information, more evi- 
dence, than merely what a title-page furnishes, seems requisite to prove 
that Carnot is its real author. The English editor himself says ; 

‘ It is not easy to discover the motive which could have led to the 


publication of the following work ; a work which, when we consider 


the situation of the author, whether with a view to the ambitious 
prospects which he may be supposed still to entertain, or to that 


. regard for character which is never wholly abandoned by the most 


profligate of mankind, must appear equally prejudicial to his interests 
and to his reputation.’ 

Again he says: * With respect to the authenticity of the work, we 
have no means of forming a judgment but what are equally open to 
our readers, namely, an attentive examination of the evidence con- 
tained in the work itself.’ On this ground, the editor feels convinced 
of its authenticity, and on this ground some may be inclined to doubt 
it :—-but we do not pretend to form a decisive opinion. 

A petulance: of expression and an indecent levity run through the 
whole. Scurrility is plentifully-bestowed, but such as bears more the 
appearance of affectation of anger, than of genuine indignation.’ The 
lie is‘several times given, and other expressious occur which are at 
least equally coarse. * The'a@fimonious viper coiled himself again on 
his chair.’—* Such are the filthy excrements of falsehood,’ &c. When 
serious reflection is attempted, it never rises above the most common- 
place sentiment. 


Rev. Arrin 1799. Kk | The 
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The ensuing conversation is described as having passed in the Dis 
rectory : 

¢ At the discussion which was held, to determine on what footing 
that country (7. ¢. Holland) should be placed in the treaty then nego- 
tiatiag at Lisl¢ with Lord Malmesbury, Reubel made a violent ha. 
fangue against the Batavian natio#. He said, they were all Stadt. 
holderians, and had constantly betrayed us. They were a nation of 
merchants, whose interests were centered in England, whose wishes 
-were in favour of the English, who were only watching for an ops 
portunity to surrender themselves to the English, into whose hands 
Admiral T. Lucas had recently delivered his fleet at the Cape of 
Good Hope. Every thing that Holland had to gain in prosperity 
and in riches, it was evident, could only be at the expence of France, 
and to the advantage of England. In short, there was but one line 
of conduct to pursue with regard to Holland—‘ to KEEP HER IN THE 
MOST ABSOLUTE DEPENDENCE—TO SUBJECT HER TO A PASSIVE 
OBEDIENCE—AND TO TREAT HER AS A CONQUERED COUNTRY!!! 

«‘ If this be so,” said I, ** we are very unwise to continue the war 
merely for the restoration of their colonies; or, when our own are of- 
fered us, to exhaust the remains of gur marine in vain efforts to serve 
so ungrateful a nation. I am of opinion that Holland should be 
asked, what sacrifices she is willing to make to obtain peace ?”” 

«¢ But do you imagine,” replied Reubel, “ that it is for Holland 
that I would demand the restitution of the Cape and Trincomalé ? 
The first object is that of recovering the possession of them, for which 
purpose, the Dutch must furnish the ships and the money, and after- 
wards I will clearly convince them that these colonies belong to 
us!!!” 

The following (not very circumstantial) account is given of the 
escape of Carnot from the fury of his colleagues : 

‘ A body of assassins had been posted at a back gate of my garden, 
whom the guard of the Directory, by my orders, commanded to retire, 
and they obeyed when they found that they were discovered. A few 
minutes previous to the departure of the detachment, who were ap- 
pointed to arrest me, an aid de camp was dispatched to know if I was 
still at my house; where I certainly was, and quitted it but at the 
moment when the guard entered the apartments. ‘The Luxembourg 
was, as it were, invested by a large body of troops, supported by 
artillery ; but | deceived the vigilance of the assassins, by availing 
myself of a secret passage of which they were ignorant. I heard the 
discharge of the alarm gun, just as I had shut the last door through 
which I was to pass; and, with a pistol in each hand, I wandered for 
three hours about the city, and took my way through bye streets, in 
order to avoid the detachments of soldiers which had been augmented 
on that occasion, and that I might, at length, reach the asylum where 
I fled for safety. Reubel could not express the violence of his anger 
at the officer who carried the order of arrest ; and Barras was so in- 
conceivably base, as to accompany the soldiers who were ordered to 
seize the feeble Barthelemy. ) 

¢ On the 19th, when the council exeepted from the proscription 
certain representatives, and among others Doulcet, the Directory 
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addressed a very insolent message to the Ccuncil on that occasion, 
who, recovered from its first impressions of terror, refused to chan 
its determination. This message is well known. It was then the 
opinion of Réveillére, that Doulcet should be assassinated. To sa 
the truth, give that man but an opportunity to do any thing, and he 
will soon find the means of doing it.’ 

Whether the Directory be capable of the intentions here ascribed 
tothem, is not the question: but it is remarkable that, from the fore- 
going extract, M. Carnot appears, after his expulsion and escape, 
to have continued still to be acquainted with what passed in the Di- 
rectory. : : 


Art. 49. A Translation of Passages from Greek, Latin, Italian, and 
French. Writers, quoted in the, Pretaces and Notes to ** The Pursuits 
of Literature ; a Poem in Four Dialogues.””? To which is prefixed, 
a Prefatory Epistle, intended as a general Vindication of she Pur- 
suits af Literature, from various Remarks which have been made 
‘upon that Work. « By the Translator, 8vo. 3s. 6d. Boards. 
Becket. 1798. 

The writer, editor, or author’ of this: miscellaneous volume offers 
it to the public, not as the production of that inscrutable pen te 
which they are so much obliged for “* The Pursuits of Literature,’’ but 
as coming from the volunteer hand of a friend.—A man of genius 
wilt always find or can easily make friends, at pleasure. 

It matters little, however, who is the proper author of such a book 
as that which now claims our attention. Suffice it that a work of 
the kind was wanted, and that here it is.—Its purpose is to illustrate 
a poet whom all men read, whom many approve, and whom still more 
admire. Inthe number of readers, of which these classes are composed, 
. it may be very reasonably concluded that there are not a few to whom 
a translation of the numerous citations from works, which are familiarly 
known to those only who are conversant with the classical and foreign 
languages, must undoubtedly be very acceptable; and for their use the 
work is proféssedly published.—Let the editor, or translator, or 
whatever title best pleascth his ear, explain, in his own words, his in- 
ducement to this undertaking: we quote from his ‘ Prefatory 
Epistle ;’ addressed to L. B——, Esq. tea ; 

*©T have been informed that repeated requests have been made to 
the publisher of ‘ the Pursuits of Literature,” for a translation of the 
passages from various languages quoted in the notes to that poem. 
I wish the author had translated them himself; but as that cannot be 
the case, I have, at your immediate desire, endeavoured to give you 
some idea of their force and full meaning. As you are of opinion 
that my attempt will not be disagreeable or unsatisfactory to many 
persons who are not peculiarly conversant in Greek and Latin, I have 
consented to print and publish them.’ 

As to this ‘ Prefatory Epistle,’ its main design is to give (as the 
title-page expresses) a general defence of the Pursuits, &c. against 
the various attacks which have becn made on that celebrated poem, 
by hostile critics and rival poets ; and this purpose the author wh 
2 epistie 
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.fpistle has accomplished with all the warmth, not to say the partiality, 
-of the most intimate friendship. 

Among the opponents of the poem here defended, the attention of 
the Epistolary Critic is chiefly employed on a performance entitled 
“¢ The Progress of Satire, an Essay in Verse*;”? a work of more de- 
sert than is here allowed to it; for it is treated as possessing very 
little merit indeed! In opposition, however, to the present writer's 
Opinion, some of his readers, perhaps, may quote his own conduct ; 
since he has vouchsafed to devote many—many pages to a laboured 
and.severe castigation of this despised adversary !—These numerous 


| Pages, however, are enlivened by a variety of miscellaneous strictures 


and excursive remarks ; similar, in manner, (we avoid particulars, ) to 
the general tenor of the Prefaces to the several editions of the Pyr- 
suits, &¢. with the perusal of which we have been successively 
amused ;—as we likewise have been, in no small degree, with the 
contents of the present supplemental volume. 


Art. 50. Supplement to the Progress of Satire, containing Remarks 
on the Pursuer of Literature’s Defence. §vo. 18. Bell. 1799. 
The Prefatory Epistle mentioned in the preceding Article has given 

birth to this Reply, from the author of the Progress of Satire; who, 
as it appears, not feeling himself totally vanquished by the * Pursuer,’ 
as he terms his opponent, [in return perhaps for that gentleman’s 
having called him the Progressionist,| here renews the combat.— 
Among the literary kicks and cuffs which he aims at his powerful ad- 
versary, there seem to he some ‘“‘ good hits ;”” particularly when he ree 
marks on what the Pursuer has suggested respecting the danger 
which the celebrated satirist apprehends from the countenance given 
by us to the French emigrant clergy. He likewise warmly repro- 
bates the censure which the Pursuer has so harshly cast on Dr. War- 
ton, on account of his edition of Pope’s work. any, indeed, are of 
opinion that the venerable editor has not been abagene candidly 
treated.on-this ‘occasion ; nor, in every respect, according to the true 
principles of criticism respecting the duty of an editor. 


Fast Sermons, Feb. 27, 1799. 


Art. 51. Preached before the Lords Spiritual and Temporal, Feb. 27, 
1799. By Shute, Lord Bishop of Durham. 4to. 1s. Payne. 
The text of this sermon is from Luke xiii. 1—5. and it is treated 

as it ought to be by aChristian preacher. The style is plain and un- 

affected, and not a spark of national or personal invective is to be 
found in it. We give the following extracts as a specimen ; 

‘ It was our Saviour’s manner to give a practical turn to every 
thing. Questions and occasions, which, by their own nature, and 
probably according to the design of those who introduced them, 
might have led to abstruse and mysterious speculations, drew from 
him unexpected lessons of duty, admonitions immediately applicable 
to conduct. Instructions thus conveyed, must have come upoa 
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the inquirer, and to the audience with a force, which we who read 
them now, feel and conceive very imperfectly, because we have not 
present to our senses and observation, those circumstances and reali- 
ties, which gave aptness and impression to the answer, power and 
efficacy to the reflection.’ 

‘After having rehearsed the answer given by Jesus to those Jews 
who told him of the Galileans, whose blood Pilate had mingled with their 
. sacrifices; the Bishop adds : 

‘ The doctrine which I consider our Lord as laying down by these 
examples is, that Almighty God in the dispensation * corrective evil, 
which he is pleased to carry on in this world, as it is connected 
with that dispensation which awaits us in another, out of many alike 
‘* concluded ‘under sin,’’ alike obnoxious to his judgements, out of 
many who share in a common depravity, instead of destroying all, 
punishes some in order to afford a warning to others; that, if those 
others do not take warning by the example, they shall assuredly 
fall by the same hand’; incur, not perhaps in the same manner, but 
the same destruction, as they have seen inflicted ; that the thus taking 
warping to themselves is the proper, the intended, use and application 
of every signal calamity which comes to pass before their eyes; and, 
lastly, that in a religious view, this is the only use which we are 
authorised to make of them. 

‘ These considerations, which ought never perhaps to be long 
absent from our thoughts, are at this time brought before our view 
by the situation in which we are placed. Can it be necessary to 
remind any one person who hears me, that tremendous warnings 
have been given, and continue to be given toacarelessage. A devour- 
ing fire is kindled upon the earth. All endeavours, i will not say 
to check, but to subdue it’s fury, have hitherto failed. In what 
direction it’s flames may next be carried, human foresight is not able 
to predict. ‘They who are spared have cause to tremble. That 
sacred voice ought to be still sounding in their ears, “ except ye 
repent, ye shall all likewise perish.”? With deep thankfulness indeed 
for the mercy by which we have hitherto been protected, and for the 
opportunity and space for reflection and amendment which have al- 
ready been vouchsafed to them, still they ought to see their danger 
as it is: they ought to see, that, acting as reasonable men, they can 
neither dismiss their fears, remit thei: penitence, nor forget their 
yows.” 

Again, deploring the religious insensibility of the age, his Lord- 
ship makes this excellent remark : 

¢ But from whatever cause or quarter this deep insensibility to the 
truths of religion hath proceeded, I fear I am too well warranted in 
asserting that it still exists. A series of visitations the most awful, 
of public calamities the most general, of political changes the most 
tremendous, which any age of the world ever experienced within the 
same period, have not done away our negligence in these most im- 

ortant of all human concerns. The successive fall of states and 
Saateon, the ruin of establishments and institutions by which the 
order of ciyil life hath hitherto been maintained, the devastation of 
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countries, the misery of millions, though events passing at our doors, 
under our Cyst» amongst those with whom we are connected by 
society or alliance, have produced very little, if any, change upon 
our religious dispositions. The truth is, that whatever we may pre- 
tend, we are not affected at the heart by these things.’ 

From these specimens, we presumé, our readers will be not only 
enabled to judge of the merit of the Bishop’s sermon, but will be ine 


duced to peruse it with serious attention. Cred..s 


Art. 52. A Fast Sermon for February the 27th, 1799, from Isaiah, 
' Chapter x. Verse 5. 4to. 15. Stockdale. 

When, where, or by whom, this discourse was preached, does not 
appear: but with energy of diction and strength of argument, it 
urges on men an alteration and amendment of life. —Having taken no- 
tice of the wickedness of the world, and-of the Jewish state in par- 
ticular, at the time when the Messiah appeared, it is asked, * what 
remedy dig,the Saviour bring with him for these evils ??—the laconie, 
but. impressive, answer is ;—* He brought repentance.’—This, never- 
theless, it is added in the progress of the sermon, is the only remedy 
which we are unwilling to try ; and rather than cast a thought on it, 
we are for recurring to every other feasible’ experiment. ‘The first 
thing which we do, in order to liberate ourselves from the slavery of 
sin, 1s to use the powers of nature, art, and industry ;, the second, to 
endeavour to call down, by prayer and supplication, the aid of super- 
natural agency :—but this is not of the least avail without re- 

entance. -Wecan never hope to prosper by either of these modes ; 
$e our sins preveut our prayers from succeeding. ‘ It was not (we 
are told) the sword of God alone, nor the sword of Gideon, that 
conquered the Midianites, but the sword of God and Gideon. The 
force of God and man united makes human efforts succeed :—but 


when this union is broken by our sins, all our endeavours are ren- 


dered doubly useless, by depriving us of the aid of God, and of the 
strength of our own arm.’ 

These few lines may afford some idea of the nature and importance 
of this anonymous discourse. | : 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


In acknowleging the letter from the author of the pamphlet on Chess, 
(noticed in our last Number, ) we must take the liberty of delivering 
it as Our opinion, that too obstinate an adherence te any system 1s 
the broad path to certain delusion ; and that, if pursued, it will, in 
the strong language of the East, bring a man at last to believe that 
the freshest sandal-wood is a flame of fire.—We cannot follow the 
author through the whole of his letter, but must offer a remark on _ 
the beginning and the end of it. 

The game of chess was a military one, and is still so with us, 
except that the piece on our boards, called the Queen, has not much 
of that aspect: but, properly, that piece is Pherz, or General, and 
from Pherz, Vizir, became Vierge, Lady, or Queen. If this at $0, 
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how is the difference of the English and the Chinese games equal to 

the difference between their governments; or, in other words, be- 

tween freedom and despotism ? The author will find the characteristic 

of chess in a poem attributed to Lucan, and addressed to Calphur- 

nius Piso: ** Mille modis acies tua dimicat.’’ 

There is no game but chess, in which the blocking up of the 

King puts an end to it. Neither Greeks nor Romans played~at chess, 
.$ as Mr. Barrington has shewn. The name of the game in Ovid, of 
which he wanted to be informed, is Spiccoli, and is still played by 
the Italians, and has been lately introduced into this country. —Our 
correspondent says, * but the King, I think, may without much 
straining be supposed never to quit the board ; I consider him, when 
the grand stroke is received, in a similar situation with the chief 
magistrate of England, when the check-mate of an adverse majority 
forces him to have a fresh administration.’ ‘This quotation shews that 
civil government is no more like chess than the metlés« of the Greeks, 
the Latrunculi of the Latins, the Spiccoli of the Italians, or the Drafts 
of the French; for what Jacobus was there, at any time, who could 
not save himself by taking a boat at Whitehall; or what Walpole, 
who could not escape through the gallery of the House of Com- 
mons?! ! . 

We must decline any farther attention to this subject. Opinions West-n. 

will differ ; and arguments may be extended to a great length, with- 
out producing conviction. | 











In farther reply to our correspondent D., (see page 120,) we 
have to mention that the first volume of Forster’s Travels appeared. 
in Calcutta in 1789, during the life of the author, who was then i 
understood to be employed in preparing the second for the press. 

When the war commenced with Tippu Sultan, Mr. Forster was ap- 
pointed ambassador to the Mahratta court of Nagpir, and died 
soon after his arrival in that city. We have no reason for doubtin 
that the second volume is compiled from the papers found in his 
possession, after his decease. 


—— 
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We are concerned to learn, by a second letter from General Val- 
lancey, that, in offering our observations on his performance, (see 

_ page 116,) we were guilty of a breach of politeness, because his work 
was only intended for distribution among his friends, and not for the 
public eye. We hope that the General will excuse the following 

. short explanation of our conduct in this affair.—Capt. Wilford has 
(we think) incautiously permitted the publication of his opinion, 
that the islands of Great Britain and Ireland constitute the Tricata. 
chol of the Hindu Puranas. Primé facie, the fact is an improbable 
one; yet we well know that Capt. Wilford’s conclusions are not. 
usually founded on slender premises: and whenever his proofs are 
submitted to the public, we are satisfied that they will merit attention. 
It was obvious, however, that General Vallancey and Mr. Maurice. 
had mistaken the assertion for the proof, by publishing Capt. W.’e 
observations under the title of ** Extracts from the Puranas.” Our 
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duty to the public obliged us to develope this important misconeeps 
tion, and justice to those Gentlemen seemed to require that we should 
transfer the blame to their correspondent in India, (Mr. Ousely,) with 
whom it originated. In all this, we flatter ourselves, the candor of 
General Vallancey will see matter for commendation rather than for 
censure. 








We shail willingly publish the letter respecting General Washing. 
ton, sent to us by a correspondent, I’. B—y: but we must first re- 
quest this gentleman to authenticate his communication by farther 
identifying himself, giving his place of residence, &c. If he does not 
choose that such particulars should appear in print, they must how- 
ever be confided to us. 


oust 





Mr. Bridel informs us that, in the account which we gave (in our 
last Review) of his Jntroduction to Grammar, we were, * by a mistake . 
of the printer, led to throw a doubt on his being the author ;? which 
he begs us ‘ to rectify.’ 





©‘ A Hertfordshire Farmer’ is referred to our xvith vol. New’ 
Series, p. 454. 





Can * A constant Reader,’ whose letter bears the Bawtry post 
mark, conscientiously say that he has a right to give us the trouble 
of answering questions, and to make us pay heavy postage for his 
Ietter which contains them? We are always disposed to oblige our 
correspondents: but really, in these days of taxation, such taxes as 
these on our time and our pockets ought to be resisted. We will, 
however, answer this gentleman’s question,—in the negative. 


‘ 





The above observations apply, in part, to another ‘Constant Reader,” 
wha inquires about a system of Geography ; .and whom we must 
refer to some intelligent friend. ia 





J. A—n’s second letter is received, but we have at present mislaid 
his first. 








Rusticus, Dr. Booker, and some others, we are obliged to post- 
pone, by the want of time and room. 





UP With the Review for May, will be published the Apranpix 
to the xxviiith volume of the New Series: containing copious ac- 
counts of important Forricn Pusrications, and the General Title, 


Table of Contents, and Index, for the Volume. 


* «” Gn the Number for March, p. 272. 1.17. dele the word ¢ Zine” 
after ‘ metre ;’—and in p. 356. 1. 25. dele ‘ of? after ‘ comprehending.’ 
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Art. I. Theorie des Fonctions Analytiques; &c. i. ‘The Theory of 
Analytical Functions ; containing the Principles of the Differential 
Calculus, divested of all Reference to infinitely small or evanescent 

uantities, Limits, or Fluxions, and reduced to the Algebraical 
Analysis of finite Quantities. By J. L. La Granae, of the Na- 
tional Institute. 4to. pp. 270. Paris. 1798. 


yt highest commendation of intellectual excellence is that 
which is bestowed on genius, the talent of invention. It 

is this talent which, if it constitutes the poet, also ennobles 
the mathematician, and elevates him from the unfruitful con- 
templation of lines and angles, to extend or to perfect the me- 
thods of analysis, and to devise new or to combine old theories. 
In proportion to the difficulty or importance of any discovery, 
is its merit; and to ascertain the quantity of such merit, in 
many cases, is matter of curious and instructive speculation ; 
as it will be necessary for us to trace the discovery from its 
first nascent idea, through all its variety of form and aug- 
mentation, to its full and perfect maturity; to observe how 
much this or that individual contributed to its advancement ; 
and to ascertain the value of the last portion of labour and 
ability by which its completion was accomplished. We speak 
of united efforts: for rarely do we find that any invention is 
comprisec within the limits of the intellectual progress of an 
individual. It seems not to come within the compass of the 
same man’s power both to invent and to perfect,—to lay the 
deep and solid foundation-stone, and to rear the edifice till 
Arp, Rey. VoL. xxviii. Ll ‘¢ its 
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*‘ its turrets'sparkle in the skies.” In general, the steps of 2 
discovery are to be traced in the histories of the mental tra- 
vels of many ;—taking a long retrospect, we shall observe it in 
its small beginning and obscure origin ; after that, more and 
more sensible, from the continual accumulation given to it by 
genius and meditation. 
We will take an instance to illustrate and confirm this idea. 
—Originality of invention has been unanimously attributed to 
Newton ; and the zealous admiration of his contemporaries is 
confirmed by the sober and corrected judgment of posterity. 
Exhibiting a vast and comprehensive mind, patience and assi- 
duity in meditation, and appearing not (it would seem) in 
the fulness of time, but prematurely, his works caused the 
epoch of a revolution in science. Yet, if we examine the 
writings of those who preceded him, it will be evident that 
the honour of his inventions is not his entirely, and exclusively 
of all other claim; that his way had been prepared and made 
easy; that he did not live in an age of ignorance, nor of ne- 
glected science; and that, if (as we grant) he was the mighty 
and towering * oak of the forest, the trees surrounding him 
were of no mean bulk and height. Sometimes, we shall be 
inclined to think that fortune befriended him, if we may use 
such a mode of expression and principle of explanation ; and 
that, like Pompey in the war of Mithridates, he stepped in to 
strike the last blow, and to enjoy the triumph of a victory al- 
ready ensured by the labours of another. Let us examine the 
circumstances under which two of Newton’s inventions were 
accomplished ; the doctrine of Central forces in Curves, and the 
Fluxionary Calculus. Previously to Newton, Huygens had in- 
vented the theories of Central forces in Circles, and of the 
ivolute of Curves. ‘Fhe theary of the Central forces in Curves is. 
merely the combination of these two theories ; the chief merit 
seems to belong to Lluygens, who had overcome the greatest 
difficulties; he had only one step more to advance; and 
we should even deem this last step easy, did we not know that 
it required a Newton to take it. The fluxionary calculus, the 
second invention, is intimately connected with the present sub- — 
ject of our inquiry. Of this discovery, the seeds had not 
only been sown, but had sprung up and almost ripened to 
maturity., Newton did little more than give simplicity and 
generality to the methods in use; for instance, to that of 
Slusius for drawing tangents, and to that of Wallis for finding 





* 6 Enfn on voit Neuton s’ clever comme un chéne au milieu de ees grands 
hommes, dominer tout par la force de sa téte, tout embrasser par Petendua 


de son genie,” &c. &ce M. Baitry. 
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the areas of curves, by reducing, by means of infinite series, the 
irrational ordinate into such as were rational. We shall find 
methods on which that of the fluxionary calculus depended, or 
with which it has a very near afhinity, in the works of Des- 
Cartes, who taught the application of algebra to geometry ; in 
those of Fermat, who solved the problems of maxima and 
minima, and drew tangents to curves; in those of Cavalerius, 
who by his method of indivisibles solved a great variety of prob- 
lems; in those of Pascal, Gregory, Toricelli, Wren, Hudde, 
and Slusius; and, finally, in the works of Barrow, who, by 
the use of his arithmetical triangle in the determination of the 
tangents of curves, had made such near approaches to the 
fluxional or differential calculus, that Newton and Leibnitz 
mutually reproached each other with having imposed on the 
world, as an original invention, the method of Barrow for tan- 
gents generalised, and disguised under a new notation *, 

In saying this, we depreciate not the character of our great 
philosopher ; Newton, like other men, must pass through fu- 
turity under the protection of his genius alone ; and such is 
the quality of his fame, that it will bear the severest test, and 
be improved and exalted by it, when cleared from the dross of 
vague admiration and fulsome panegyric. After the most li- 
beral allowance of praise to those authors to whom Newton is 
indebted for the success of his discoveries, there will still re- 
main abundant matter to admire in the extent and fertility of 
his mind; and viewing what he did solely and unaided, we 
shall be compelled to exclaim ‘ homo homini quid prestet !” 
‘There are those indeed, who, elevating him above humanity, 
confer on him a baseless and unsubstantial praise; who, re- 
ferring to inspiration as the cause of that knowlege which re- 
sulted from patient investigation, betray their ignorance, and 
(which less admits of pardon) read to industry a pernicious 
and discouraging lesson. In fact, the example of Newton 
contains much wholesome truth. We learn thence that it is 
given to no man to derive all from native power, and to owe 
nothing to another; that by perseverance the greatest excel- 
lencies are to be obtained ; that, if we would invent, we must 
first be conversant with the inventions of others ; and that the 
most brilliant works of genius are produced from minds abun- 
dantly stored with rich materials. Is it not useful.and animat- 
ing information, that Newton was wise under those circum- 
stances and by those means which have made other men wise ; 
and that, as Homer was acquainted with all the learning of his 
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* See Commercium Epistolicum, and Leibnitz’s letter April gth 
1716, in Raphson’s History of Fluxions. 
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time, and as Michael Angelo and Raffaele possessed all the 
knowlege of the art that could be found in the works of their 
predecessors, so HE was master of all the stores of science col- 
lected by former geometricians? If the fluxionary or differential 
calculus were only the method of tangents improved and 
extended, even the merit of this generalization was denied to 
belong exclusively to Newton; for a claim to it was advanced 
and urged by a man of great attainments and most extraordi- 
. nary powers. Previously to the publication of Newton’s me- 
| thod of fluxions, Leibnitz had inserted in the acts of Leipsic 
his differential calculus. Hence arose the celebrated contro- 
versy between the friends of these two great men; which was 
conducted with a zeal more ardent than enlightened; not tem- 
perately and impartially, but contentiously and with acrimony. 
It soon.assumed the form and imbibed the spirit of a national 
dispute. The question was hotly contested, not soberly dis- 
; cussed ; victory, not truth, was the object of the contro- 
3 vertists: party opposed party; Leibnitz was seconded by the 
‘ great Bernouilli: Newton was at the head of less powerful 








4 
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| auxiliaries. After an inierval of an hundred years, however, 
the question comes down to us divested of the false glosses 
‘Fi which passion and prejudice gave to it; and after it has been 
pA _ Carefully examined, we shall have but little reason to approve 
. the final determination of the commiitee *, which was ap- 

| pointed to adjudge the affair. ‘The documents on which judg- 


- ment was given are contained in a publication called Comimer- 
cium L£pistolicum ; a numerous collection of papers, memoirs, 
&c. which furnish matter for a decision more equitable than 
was really given. From these papers, as well as from other 
documents, the truth seems to be that Newton and Leibunitz 
arrived at the same discovery, each proceeding by his own 
proper route of ideas; a fact not at all remarkable, when we 


. consider the inventive powers of the two men, and the near 
affinity of the methods then in use to the differential cal- 
culus. 


Of the very various objections adduced against Leibnitz, 
some indeed, it must be confessed, are true, some are false, 
and some return on the accusers themselves. Against the evi- 

dence and exactness of his principles, the objection is to be 
| admitted as valid: for, if, in his method, some quantities are 
neglected as less than others, then the results obtained by it 


eee 
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* This committee was either very perspicacious or very bold ; for 
it asserted that, in the letter of roth December 1672 from Newton 
to Collins, “ the method os Auxions was suf§ciently described to any 
mtelligent person.” 
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ought not to be exact ; except it could be shewn that, during 
the process of the operations, a compensation of errors had 
taken place. Yet the apology offered for him by a learned 
mathematician (Bossut) is not undeserving of notice: ‘ Leib- 
nitz (says he) erred rather in his mode of expression, than in 
his conception of the true principles of his method; and he 
adopted a ‘popular language, in order to offer a gross and sen- 
sible idea of the nature of the differences of quantities : but, in 
reality, his principle was the same as that on which the ex- 
haustion of the antients was founded.” 

An objection of the second kind urged against Leibnitz is, 
that, had he truly been the inventor of the differential calculus, 
he would have shewn its utility and extensive application in 
various and important problems, as his rival did. Here the 
adversaries of Leibnitz cannot blame, without at the same time 
praising him *; and the grounds of his vindication are the 
very same with those on which his eulogium must be esta- 
blished: for, to shew why he did not push his researches 
farther, the peculiar nature of his mind and the marked cha- 
racter of his genius must be considered : a man must be ex- 
hibited, distinguished above all other men by variety of talent 
and universality of knowlege; eager to engage in a pursuit, 
quick to succeed in it, and sudden to quit it; directing his at- 
tention variously to history, geometry, poetry, the rights of 
nations, metaphysics, and litcrature;—ambitiously grasping at 
the whole circle of human intelligence. 

In a contest of mere mathematical excellence, Newton and 
Leibnitz met:on very unequal terms. ‘The former was en- 
dowed with every quality which could form the perfect mathe- 
matician ; with memory, nicety of discernment, exactness of 
judgment, facility of conception, and with that vigour of fa- 
culties which enabied him to bear the longest meditations, and 
to execute the most extensive plans. ‘The latter was hurried 
by the vivacity of his genius from one pursuit to another; and 
his studies were distracted by the multiplicity of his occupa- 
tions, or interrupted by his journics and correspondences. 
Unegual to his rival in comprehension and depth of judgment, 
he surpassed him in flexibility of mind and in rapid penctra- 


t10n +. An 





* 66 Duos vituperare ne inimici quidem possunt, nisi ut simul laudent.”? 

+ In the Antiquities of the House of Brunswick, (Gibbon’s Mis- 
cellaneous Works, vol. ii. p. 638,) a character is drawn of Leib- 
nitz, which is not indeed a model of encomiastic criticism,. yet its 
conclusion is spirited and just. ‘ The example of Leibnitz may dis- 
play the extent and powers of the human understanding, but even 
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An objection of the third kind, which recoils on the ver 
party that advances such an objection, is that the differential 
method of Leibnitz was only a generalization of the method of 
Barrow for tangents * ; and is it not more probable that Newton, 
who, if not the disciple of Barrow, lived certainly in habits of 
intimacy with him, might have adopted such a generalization, 
than that Leibnitz should, who was a foreigner, and not even 
a correspondent of Barrow ? 

Yet of the method of fluxions properly so called, Newton is 
the sole and undisputed inventor; to him, beyond all doubt 
and controversy, is to be attriouted the establishment of that 
doctrine on the consideration of motion. We will discuss, 
with as much brevity as possible, the advantage or excellence 
of this principle of motion. It will not be denied that this 
principle is introduced purely for the purpose of illustration ; 
and of assisting the understanding by offering to it a mode, ac- 
cording to which it may conceive quantities to be generated ;—= 
not according to which quantities are really and in nature ge- 
nerated. ‘The true defence of the principle of motion must be 
on the ground of convenience 3 and that of illustratian, on the 
ground of giving a more sensible and palpable existence to that 
which is conceived to be too abstract in its nature, and too re- 
mote from common apprehension. If, however, for such a 
purpose, motion was introduced, as undoubtedly it was, the 
mathematical principle that was thence to be derived must ne- 
cessarily be of a secondary kind; deduced not from the nature 
of things, but dependent on the import of words ; not proceed- 
ing naturally from the affections and properties of the object of 
inquiry, but adopted arbitrarily, and determining those pro- 
perties and affections +. ‘The mathematical principle, on which 





his powers were dissipated by the multiplicity of his pursuits. He 
attempted more than he could finish, he designed more than he could 
execute: his imayination was too eastly satisfied with a bold and 
rapid glance on the subject he was impatient to leave ; and Leibnitz 
may be compared to those heroes, whose empire has been lost in the 
ambition of universal conquest.” 

* «3 NM. Neuton hazarde -icy une accusation, mais gut va tomber sur 
luy méme. Il pretend que ce que fav ecrit pour luy a M. Oldenbourg, en 
1677, est un deguisement de la méthode de M. Barrow. Mais, comme 
M. N. avoue dans la page 253 F 254, de la premiere edition de ses 
Principes, “ Me ipsi tune méthodum communtcasse a methodo ipsius, vix 
abludeniem preterquam in verborum et notarum formulis,” il sensuivra que 
sa methode aussi n'est qu’un déguisement de celle de M. Barrow.” Leib- 
nitz’s letter, April 9, 1716. 

+ (Definitic)—nullatenus -ndlx Cucw, ex sud ipsius naturd, sed omnino 
xale bec, ex hominum instituto, significans rem definitam. 
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the doctrine of fluxions depends, is a definition; and, as the 
consideration of motion had been introduced for the purpose of 
illustration, a figurative mode of speech was retained, and 
fluxions were defined to be velocities. As all conclusions are 
to be deduced from this definition, it is necessary to know the 
exact import of the term velocity. Now velocity is nothin 
real, but is only the relation between the space described and 
the time of describing it ;—of which relation we have a clear 
idea when the motion is uniform, In variable motion, how- 
ever, we inquire what velocity is; and here it is defined to be the 
relation between the space which wou/d be described were the 
motion continued uniform from any point, and the time. Still, 
difficulties remained ; this definition might convey to the mind 
a general idea of the nature of velocity, but was of no mathe- 
matical use, since the space which would be described could not 
be immediately ascertained and determined. Another step was 
therefore to be made, and which was made by establishing this 
proposition; If V be the velocity, § the space, which would 
be described, and Z the time, S’ the space really described, and 
4 
ZT’ the corresponding time; then V = a ultimate ratio of _ 
when S’ and Z’ are indefinitely diminished ; the real difficulty 
of the business, and the true object of inquiry, were then to 


establish what this ultimate ratio or limit of qr Was; or, in 


other words, when a method of assigning the precise and de- 


r had been investigated, then 


and not till then could V be determined *. 

Had not Newton been the inventor of this method of cone 
sidering and treating fluxions, we are of opinion that very few 
persons would have contended either for its metaphysical or 
mathematical excellence ; for, on the ground of perspicuity and 
evidence, the undertanding is not much assisted by being di- 
rected to consider all quantity as generated by motion ; lines 


= 


terminate value of the limit of 





* The velocity in variable motion may be represented in a different 
manner from the one already stated; thus, if the axis of a curve be 
taken to represent the time, and the ordinates the spaces described, 
the velocity (supposing its measure to be the space which would be 
described, were the velocity continued uniform from, any point,) 
would be the ordinate divided by the subtangent ; yet, in this case, 
the inquiry is reduced in a similar manner to what it was in the 
former ; since the real object would be, the method of ae 
gents to curves,—a method which, if not identical with the differen- 
¢ial, has a very close affinity to it. 
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we Catl conceive generated by the motion of points, surfaces 
by the motion of lines, &’c.: but, when such quantities as 
weight, density, force, resistance, €5’c. become the object of 
inquiry, and are said to have their flux and velocity, then the 
true end of the figurative mode of speech, illustration, is lost. 
On the ground of mathematical convenience *,—that the defi- 
nition of fluxions as given is commodious to deduce thence 
their properties and affections,—nothing is gained; since the 
Inquiry is reduced ultimately, (en dernidre analyse,) to the de- 
termination of the ultimate ratios of vanishing quantities, or 


of the limits of such quantities; which latter method is only 


the former algebraically expressed. 

That which happened to Aristotle has happened to Newton ; 
his followers have bowed so implicitly to his authority, that 
they have not exercised their reason. The method of fluxions 
had never so acute, so learned, and so judicious a defender as 
Maclaurin :—his work is most valuable for the variety of in+ 
formation which it contains, and for many specimens of clear 
and forcible argumentation :— yet whoever consults it, and sees 
the various artifices which he is obliged to employ for the pur- 
pose of demonstrating the several parts of the method, and the 
grounds of it not established in less than fifteen long theorems ; 
and, in an inquiry purely mathematical, finds the author speak- 
ing of ‘* causes and effects,”—‘* of the springs and principles 
of things,” and proposing to deduce the * relation of quantities 
by comparing the powers which are conceived to generate 
them ;”—will be convinced that this could only happen from 
sq able a mathematician having failed to seize the right prin- 
ciple, and the true mode of explanation. 

If, however, the English mathematicians first adopted New- 
ton’s method from veneration to him, or from a want of better 
information, they have since persevered in it (we may almost 
say) against conviction. We shall produce three instances, in 
which their manner of considering fluxions has been contro- 
verted with much perspicuity and forcible argumentation. ‘Lhe 
first instance is from the writings of d’Alembert, published 50 
years ago. 


“© Introduire ici le mouvement, c’est y introduire une idée élrangére, & 

ui n’est point necessaire a la demonstration: d’ailleurs, on wa pas @idee 
bien nette de ce que c’est que la vitésse dun corps a chaque instant, 
lorsque cette vitesse est variable. La vitésse n'est rien de réel, cest le 





* It has been thought a very good argument of Locke against 
innate principles, * that every thing could be accounted for without 
them.”? An argument of a similar kind renders the introduction of 
velocity unnecessary, in the doctring about which we are speaking. 
me | ‘ rapport 
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rapport de Pespace au tems, lorsque la vitésse est uniforme 3 mais lorsque le 
mouvement est variable, ce n'est plus le rapport de Pespace au tems, ¢est 
le rapport de la differentielle de espace a celle du tems ; rapport dont on ne 
peut donner idee nette, que par celle des limites. Ainsi, il faut néces- 
sairement en revenir a cette derniere idée, pour donner uue idce nette des 
fuxions * .”” 


The second instance is from the learned Torelli, who thus 
animadverts on the principle of motion : 


‘6 Neque vero quidguam agunt, qut infinitesimas quantilates rejicientes, 
momenta quedam earum loco geometria inferunt ; eaque ita vocant, quod 
concipiantur. momento temporis finite magnitudinits fluxu oriri. Si enim 
momenta hac vires suas fluendo explicant, non aliud sunt quam ipse, quas 
rejiciunt, infinitesime quantitates ; sin autem nituntur, neque tamen xltro 
tendunt, novum vocabulum frustra inducitur, dum id, guod nibil est, mo~ 
mentum appellatur.”” 


‘The third instance is from the writings of Landen, who de- 
serted the cause of his countrymen, and dared to think for 
himself, In the preface to a discourse on the Residual Ana- 
lysis, published in 1758, he speaks of fluxions as being pro- 
perly ‘*a branch of the algebraic art ;” and he remarks * that 
the principles of motion are not applicable to algebra ;”—* that 
it can be only in a figurative sense, that an algebraic quantity 
can be said to increase or decrease with some velocity or de- 
gree of swiftness';’—‘ that it seems more proper, in the in- 
vestigation of propositions by algebra, to proceed upon the 
anciently receiyed principles of that art, than to introduce there- 
in, without any. necessity, the new fluxionary principles, de- 


rived from a consideration of motion; and the rather as the. 


introduction of these new principles is not attended with any 
peculiar advantage.” 

These mathematicians could not be accused of labouring to 
destroy the foundations of the fluxionary calculus, and of not 
having other foundations of equally solid materials to lay in 
theit stead. Many treatises have been written, nearly all by 
foreign mathematicians, in which the consideration of motion 


is entirely excluded; and in some of these treatises, the principles: 


of the doctrine in question have been laid down with a con- 
siderable degree of evidence and exactness. 





ont - ~— 


'* This passage, however, did not altogether escape notice; it 
gave an occasion to Dr, Wilson, the editor of Mr. Robins’s tracts, to 
exercise his puerile criticism. His refutation of D’Alembert’s argu- 
ment (if refutation it can be called) consisted in representing as 
strict and logical, an expression, which was only meant to be an 
abridged one, and was adopted for the sake of conciseness and con- 


yenience. 
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In the Analyse des infinitement petits, written by the Marquis de 
L’Hospital with the assistance of John Bernouilli, the prin- 
ciple of motion is excluded, but the metaphysique of the doc- 
trine is by no means clear and satisfactory. A like character 
may be given toa large work of Messieurs Le Seur and Jacquier, 
the learned commentators of Newton. In the Residual Ana- 
lysis of Landen, those problems which were supposed to re- 
quire the aid of the sublime geometry (a title injudiciously given) 
were solved by a process purely algebraical: but the want of | 
simplicity and facility in Mr. L.’s method is a very great ob- 


jection to it. From the writings, however, of those two 


great mathematicians, Euler and D’Alembert, are to be ob- 
tained the most clear and precise notions of the principles on - 
which the differential calculus is established. ‘The former, in 
the preface to one * of his works, defines this calculus to be 
“6 Methodus determinandi rationem incrementorum evanescentium, — 
qua functiones quecungue accipiunt, duin quantitati variabili, cujus 
sunt functiones, incrementuim evanescéens tribuitur.” THe illustrates 
his meaning by examples, thus; if x be a quantity of which 
the increment is 7, then when x becomes x +i, x* becomes 
x* st. 2~7-+4-2°5 and therefore 
Incr' x: Incr x® s:i:2¢7 +2? ss 2s axte 

the limit of which ratio is 1: 2% when io. Jet imo, and 
the limit of the ratio of these evanescent increments, which 
alone is regarded in the differential calculus, is 1: 2* 5 which 
is exact if 7 be absolutely 0, and not otherwise. Hence, if 7 or 
dx represents the increment of x in this state, 2x7 or axdx 
will represent that of x*, 

M. D’Alembert + discusses more fully and particularly the 
metapbysique of the doctrine, and affords us a more neat and 
precise idea of its true principles. He observes that the me- 
thod is really founded on that of prime and ultimate ratios, or 
of limits, which latter method is only an alg¢braical translation 
of the former; that, in fact, there are no such things as in- 
finitely small quantities; and that, when such quantities are 


_ 





* Institutiones Calculi Differentials. 

+ This author (we speak of him merely as a mathematician) was 
extremely obnoxious to quackery; he took delight in reprobating 
and exposing to ridicule those authors who threw an air of mystery 
or sublimity over their productions, and endeavoured to make plain 
things uniutelligible ; and although, as a late writer represents, af- 
fecting to destroy the absurdities only of religion, he really laboured 
to destroy religion itself, yet in science he laboured with much 
greater felicity ; and, in clearing away the rubbish of jargon and 
mystery, gave to its edifice, solidity, weight, and beauty. 

mentioned, 
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mentioned, it is by the adoption of a concise mode of speech, 
for the purpose of simplifying and abridging the reasoning ;— 
that the true object of consideration is the limit of the ratio of 
the finite differences of quantities ;—and that, in the expres- 
dx (= , 


sion ra =) dx and dz are not quantities infinitely small, 
a Sm 


but are the symbols of an arbitrary notation, denoting a cere 
tain state of dx finite and dz finite. He illustrates his doce 
trine by drawing a tangent to a parabola of which the equation 
is ax=y*; he finds two expressions for the two limits, one for 


the algebraic limit (=) and the other for the geometrical 
2 


(+): which he equates, and thence deduces the value of s 
5 


(the subtangent) = 29’ 2x. The calculus he defines to 
a 


consist in determining *¢ a/gébraiquement la limite d'un rapport de 
laquelle on a deja Pexpression en lignes, et a égaler ces deux limites, 
ce qui fait trouver une des lignes que Pon cherche.” 

‘The explanations given by Euler and D’Alembert, beyond 
all doubt, deserve much commendation; yet their method of 
considering the doctrine of fluxions is not completely satis- 
factory, but is objectionable on two grounds: first, that we 
have no clear and precise notion of the ratio of quantities, 
when those quantities are in their vanishing state, or cease to 
be quantities ; secondly, the connexion and natural order of 
the sciences are interrupted, if we give a distinct and inde- 
pendent origin to that which, in fact, is a branch of analysis 
derived from the same common stock whence all the ather 
branches are deduced *. 





* Emerson, Stone, Simpson, Waring, &c. have published treatises 
on fluxions ; in none of which, however, are the principles clearly 
laid down. To the latter author, the foundations of science were of 
small concernment; his ambition seems to have been to rear the 
edifice, and to superadd turret on turret. We endeavour in vain 
to trace simplicity, connection, or regularity, in the structure which 
he raised ; it seems rather an huge pile of buildings, full of tortuous 
ways, steep and abrupt staircases, and obstructed passages. In the 
complete edition of the Works of Newton is a fiber singularis, enti- 
tled Geometria Fluxionum, inserted by the editor. It begins with de- 
finitions which, mathematically, are of no use, for nothing can be de- 
duced from them; and their terms are not appropriate to a science 
purely intelleCtual. The perusal of this tract has added fo little to 
the clearness and precision of our ideas on its subject, that we must 
reprehend the ‘ nimiam diligentiam’’ of the author, although we risk 
his censure, and may be styled “ homines incuriosi et inelegantes.”” 
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In a memoir inserted in the Berlin Acts for the year 1772, 
M. La Grance, who has made many important discoveries in . 
pure analysis, and has contributed very largely to the present 
opulence of astronomical science, asserted that the theory of the 
developement of functions contained the true principles of the 
differential calculus, freed from all consideration of infinitely 
small quantities, or of limits. ‘To establish this position more 
fully and particularly is the express object of the treatise at 
present before us; which has occasioned the unusually ex- 
tensive preliminary observations which we have here submitted 
to the reader. We shall now endeavour, with as much bre- 
vity as possible, to give an idea of the learned author’s me- 
thod. 

To begin with a definition of a function. 

A function, of one or more quantities, is every expression 
jn which these quantities enter after any manner whatever, 
combined or not with other quantities of given or invariable 
values, while the quantities of the function may receive all 
possible values. | 

fx designates a function of x; f (x?) , f (a+ x) functions 

of x* and a4-éx. 

Let, then, fx designate a function of any variable quantity x. 
If, instead of », x+2 be substituted, ¢ being any indeter- 
mjnate quantity, fx becomes f (x+2)3; which, by the method 
of series, may be expanded into this form: /x +pi+qi* +773 
+, &c.3; in which, p, g, r, &c., the coefficients of the powers 
of i, are new functions of x, derived from the primitive funce 
tion fx, and independent of the quantity 2. 

In this developement of f(*+72), only whole and positive 

awers of i are supposed to be contained; which supposition 
is verified by expanding the several known functions: but, as 
this is only a proof by induction, and not exact and rigorous, 
M. La GranceE demonstrates it @ priori after the following 


MIManner : 


‘In the series resulting from the develapement of f (x-+2', there 
is no fractional power a i, except particular values are given to x; 
for it is clear that the radicals of i can only proceed from the ra- 
dicals contained in the primitive function fx ; and moreover, that the 
substitution of «+7 for x can neither diminish nor augment the 
numbes of these radicals, nor change their nature; x and 7 being 
indeterminate guantitics. Again; we know by the theory of equa- 
tions, that every radical has as many difierent values as there are units 
in its exponent ; and that, consequently, every irrational fraction has 
as many different vaiues, as there are combinations of the different 
values of the radicais which it contains. If, then, the developement 
: m” 

ef the function f (x+i) contains a term of the form wi”, the func- 

tion 
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tion fx will be necessarily irrational, and will consequently have a 

certain number of different values ; which number will be the same 

for the function f (x+é) as for its developement. This develope- 

ment, however, being represented by the series fe +pi+gi*+, &c. 
1 

+uin+, &c., every value of fx will combine with every one of the 


' ~ ; , 

n values of mn ; ™+ so that the function f (x+2) developed shall bave 
more different values than the same function not developed ; which is 
absurd.’ 


This demonstration is general and rigorous, while x and i 
remain indeterminate, but will cease to be so when determinate 
values are given to x: for it would be possible that these vaiues 
should destroy some radicals in /x, which nevertheless might 
subsist in f (x +7). 

Having thus established the general form of the develope- 
ment of the function f (x +7), the author proceeds to examine 
more particularly in what this developement consists, and 
what each of its terms signifies. He remarks thatit is evident 
that, if in this function we seek what is independent of i, we 
have only to make i=0, which reduces f (x +7) to fx; thus fx 
is the part of f(x +7) which remains by making z=0; hence 
fx=f (x+i), added to a quantity which vanishes when ixo, 
and which shall be multiplied or may be supposed to be mul- 
tiplied by a positive power of 7: but it has been demonstrated 
that, in the developement of f(x-+7), no fractional power of 
¢ can enter; therefore the quantity concerned can only be 
multiplied by some positive and whole power of 7; it will then 
be of the form iP, P being a function of x and i, and which 
shall not be infinite when 7 =o, 


Hence we have Ba (x +1) = fre 4+1P o%e pat l* sd af but 


P being a new function of » and i, we may in like manner 
separate what is independent of 7, and does not vanish when 
i=o. Let then p be what P becomes when i=o, and p will 
be a function of x without 7; hence, reasonivg as before, 


P = ptiQ.. S= am and so on for 2, &c. 


Hence f (x+2)=fx +7P, P=p+iQ2,Q= q+iR, &c. and 
substituting f (x +2) = fx +iP =f[x+ip +72 = fxt+ip +i*¢ 
+iR=fx +ip+-rg+-er-+, &e. 

1 ‘ I ‘ I 
“ of (x + = err a 
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After some other examples, M. La Grance demonstrates 
this important theorem, that, in the series fx +pi+qi'+, &c.t 
may always be taken sufficiently small, so that any term what- 
ever shall be greater than the sum of all the succeeding 
terms :—but we hasten to the commodious form which he 
assigns to the function f(*+7); and to the manner in which 
he shews how, in the series fx +pi+qi +, &c. the derived 
functions p, g, r, &c. depend on the primitive function fx. 
To obtain this end, suprdse the indeterminate quantity x to 
become x +0, o being an indeterminate quantity and independ- 
ent of 7; then f(x+47) becomes f(*+0-4+7); and it is clear 
that the same result will be obtained by putting in f (x +2) 
7+0 forz; so then the result should be the same, whether in 
the series fx-+pi+gi*+ &c. +0 be substituted for i, or x+0 
for x. : ! 
First put 74-0 for i : then there results 
; fx +p(t+e)4+¢(it+o)* +r(i+o)3+, &c. 
or; developing the powers of (+0), and only writing the first 
two terms of each power, since their comparison will suffice 
for the determinations required ; 
Petpitg? +rit, &c. 
+-po+2g10+ 3770+, &e. 
Secondly, put x-+0 for x; then fx becomes fx +f xo, p becomes 
ptpot, &c., g becomes 9+ 9'0+, &c. and, only considering 
in the developement the terms which contain the first power 
of o, the formula fx +pi+, &c. becomes 
jx +pitq?+rii+, &e. 
| +f mo+pio+qi'o+, &e. 
but, since the two results ought to be identical, whatever are 
the values of i and 0; by comparing the terms affected with 
0, 10,170, &c. we have p=fx, 29=f', 3r =, 45=r', &e. 
Now in the same manner as f’x is the first function derived from 
fx, is p’ the first function derived from £, g’ the first function 
derived from g, andsoon. ‘Then, if, for the sake of greater 
simplicity and uniformity, # x« be made to denote the first 
function derived from f/x, fx the first function derived from 
f’x, &c. we shall have p=/’x; and thence p’=fx, 
¢ ld id 


Fie x f “ye g f , M50 


== therefore g= —— and r= 
2 2 o 





and so on, 
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substituting these values in the pe penn, we have 


flxtiafetifix+- i fee fs &c. 


which expression has the oS of hentia how all the 
terms of the series depend on one another; and, above all, 
how, knowing the first function derived from any primitive 
function, we may form all the derived functions which the 
series contains. 


Example. Let fe=x" .. f(x +i) +4 (x +i)" : but it is easy 
to demonstrate that the first two terms of the binomial (* 4-2) 


are x” -+-mx’ i, whether m be whole or fractional, positive 


Ni——e I 


; hence we deduce 
-— 


or negative; so that we have f’x=mx 
Mm pyy 





fx =m (m—1) x x = m (m—1) (m—2) x” >; and 

™m ™m i——T mMm—2. 2 

soon:—therefore, (x47) =x +mx i+m(m—1) xi + 
im 2 


m(m—t1) (m=——2) i3, &c. the known formula of the bi- 


2. 3 
nomial theorem which is thus demonstrated for all values 
of mm. 

M. La GRAncE applies his method to the demonstration 
of other theorems. He thus assigns the series for a*, for log. x, 
for the sine and cosine of an arc x; and afterward he shews 





- ¥ 


+ ° * a 
that the prime functions of such quantities as ap qr = (a be- 


ing constant, ps q ry simple functions of x) to be ap‘gr--ag'pr 


a apy 
ar pq, an 
ar’ ce 


The series, fx + Fife f'x+, &c. which represents the 


developement of f(x +7), we have observed, can only be form- 
ed by giving a particular and determinate value to x, which 
makes some radical to disappear in /x, and in its derived func- 
tions) M. La Grancz examines the circumstances under 
which this happens; and the result of his examination is, 
that the series for the developement of /(«-+2) is legitimate 
when the radical disappears because the quantity into which it 
is multiplied becomes 0: but that the series is not legitimate 
when the radical disappears because itself becomes 0. For ine 
stance ; 


Let fx=(x—a), /x—d, if xa fx=o: but fxm /x—b4 
ae, when x==a, f’x becomes ,/a—6: but, if in fv= 
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(x—a) Ux—b, x=5 (or radical itself is equal too) then. 








m vot, ee (Wa) (6—a) 
fx=o and PRB ab eg VO 


=, likewise f"x= @, &c.; in which case the series fx+-if’x 
+, &c. is faulty. 

‘The nature and extent of our publication oblige us to pass 
over much curious and important matter: but we hope that 
this concise account of the subject and conduct of the work 
will be sufficient to awaken the curiosity of our mathematical 
readers. 

We cannot leave the first part, however, without mention- 
ing that in it is demonstrated a theorem which is remarkable, 
according to its inventor, for its simplicity and generality. It 
is this;—let « be an unknown quantity, but contained between 
the limits of o and x; then every function of x and of other 
quantities may be successively developed according to the 
powers of x, in the following manner: 


feaftsfu 
Sfitof $file 


x” 4/ x3 44+ 
=ftef teppeye 
=fit,&e.4+,&c. 
the quantities f, f’., £”., f°", &c. being the values of the 
function fx, and its derivatives f’x, fx, &c. when x is made 
= 0. 

In the second part, M. La Grance applies his theory to 
Geometry and Mechanics *. ‘The common and known me- 
thods in the fluxionary and differential calculus for determining 
tangents, radii of curvature, &c. are excellent, if we regard 
their simplicity and generality, but are deficient in that rigour of 

roof for which the antient demonstrations are celebrated. 
Such a deficiency in the theory of fluxions is supplied by that 
of functions ; and the problems of tangents, of the curves of 
contact and osculation, are in this work placed under a very 
perspicuous point of view, and demonstrated rigorously. The 
proofs of these problems depend on a form shewn in the 
first part to belong to the developement of f(«+z); namely ; 


° 3 , e e . . e 
fetif xpaf xt f “(«-+-7) 7 being an indeterminate 
2 M3 
quantity, but contained between the limits of o and 7;—and on 
the theorem previously mentioned by us, in which it is proved 





'* The = word mechanics does not convey to us the same 
idea which belongs to /a mécanique. 
that 
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that 2 may always be taken sufficiently small, so that any term 
shall be greater than the sum of all the preceding terms. 

The problems of the maxima and minima of quantities are 
demonstrated in a most satisfactory manner. It is shewn that, 
if the function fx be a maximum, or minimum, the prime 
function fx must = 0; and that f”x must be < o in case 
of a maximum, or > 0, inthe case of a minimum : but that, 
if f’x=o, f’’« likewise =0, and f”’x is <0 or > ace 
cording as the quantity is a maximum or minimum *; in ges 
neral, that, if the derived function of any even order disappear, 
the function of the uneven order following disappears likewise, 
and the function of the succeeding even order is negative for. 
the maximum and positive for the minimum. 

The author extends his theory. to the determination of ques 
tions relative to curves of double curvature, and of those prob- 
lems which belong to that branch of analysis called * Calcul 
des Variations,” first introduced by John Bernouilli in the solu- 
tion of his famous problem of the curve of quickest descent, 
(4rachystochrone,) and since perfected by Euler and the author 
of the present work +. 

In the application of the theory of functions to mechanics, the. 
space is considered as a function of the time, and is represented, 
by the equation» =/?; hence at the end of atime (#-+-6) the space 
described will be f (¢+-0)—/#; or, by the form for the develope- 


ment of functions, Of af th f° (t+a0). a being, 


an unkhown coefficient, the value of which is comprised be- 
tween o and 7. Now in this form the first term represents 
uniform motion, f’¢ the relation of the space and time being 
the measure of that which is called Velocity ; the second term 





* To the minds of ‘such of our readers as are possessed of the 
fluxional method, its affinity with-that of functions will be readily 
suggested. In all other cases, besides the one of. the maxima, a 
similarity of expression may be traced ; thus if y = fx be equation to 
the curve, it is demonstrated by M. La Grance that the values of 


bg | 
subnormal, subtangent, and radices of curvature are—yy J. and 





Its 
. - 3. e . soe . 
(1 +9") 2? in fluxions, the. values. of thefe lines are22., Z® and 
Jy s° xy 
(x*+y"7)} 
xy** 


+ See Euler’s Methodus inveniendi lineas curvas maximi, minimive, 
proprietate gaudentes ; sive splutio problematis is a latissimo 
usu accepti.—-Likewile the Turin Memoirs for the years 1760 and 
:761. 
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represents motion uniformly accelerated where the quantity 
Lo represents the accelerating force; the third term repre 
sents the total of the other motions; now 9 may be taken so 
small that the motion composed of the motions represented by 
the first two terms shall approach nearer to the true motion, 
than any other motion can, composed of an uniform motion 
and a motion uniformly accelerated. 

From the developement of the function f (t-++6), it appdars 
that, in any rectilinear motion where the space described is a 
given function of the tirae, the prime function of this function 
will represent the velocity, and the second function the acce- 
lerating force in any instant: whence it appears that the prime 
and second functions naturally present themselves in mechanics, 
where they have a determinate value and signification ; and it 
is this circumstance which induced Newton to establish fluxi- 
ons on the consideration of motion. | 

In the lattez part of his work, M.La GrancE points out the 
true sourc% of the error into which Newton fell, in the first 
edition of his Principia, resolving the third problem of the se- 
con volume. John Bernouilli discovered the solution as given 
by Newton to be faulty, by comparing it with that resulting 
from the differential calculus; Nicholas Bernouilli ascribed the 
cause of the error to the assumption of the 3d term of the con- 
verging series, which represents the ordinate of the given 
curve, instead of the second fluxion of the ordinate; and 
D’Alembert, noticing this error, takes occasion thence to urge 
the necessity of attending to the difference between polygonat 
and rigorous curves. 

Here we must finish our abstract. To give a formal opinion 
of the work is perhaps unnecessary ; its merit may be partly 
discerned from the extracts which we have exhibited ; and our 
sentiments may be inferred from the large portion of the Re- 
view which we havedevoted to its consideration, In questions 
of real science, national animosity should cease, or be supplied 
by a generous and dignifying emulation. ‘To be said to rival 
a De La PLace and a De La GRANGE is no mean praise ; 
men who, by their genius and their labours, have given to France 


trophies more durable and more glorious than those of any 


warrior and conqueror. | 

It has been said that the true principle:s of any invention are 
most satisfactorily and truly explained. by the inventors them- 
selves 3 yet it is at the, distance of more than an hundred years 
from the discovery of the fluxionary ¢-alculus, that its principles 
are first clearly and rigorously established. It has been re- 


served for the mathematicians of th ese days, to effect vo ~— 
, : ened 
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denied to a Newton * and a Leibnitz; and to supply to their 
theory that evidence and exactness, the want of which makes 
us attribute its invention rather to the felicity of the times in 
which they lived, than to the excellence of their genius ;—to 


esteem it not pro partu ingenii, but pro partu temporis. Wood....2 ; 





Art. II. Discours sur la Littérature, &c. i.e. A Discourse on 
Literature, delivered in the Academy of Sciences and Belles Lettres 


at Berlin, Aug. gth, 1798. By the Marquis (formerly the 
Chevalier) pe Bourrrers. 8vo. pp. 77. Berlin. 1798: 
London, Elmsley and Co., and De Bofie. 


H1S is a well-written vindication of literature, and literary 
men, from censures which the author tells us he has fre- 
quently heard thrown out against them. In a production of 
this nature, novelty cannot be expected: but the language is 
correct and elegant, and we feel disposed to question few of 
the author’s opinions, except it be his great veneration for un- 
known antiquity. He hints at a possibility that Homer and 
Pindar might have been preceded by writers who excelled them, 
as much as those poets are superior to their successors. ,To us, 
this appears a very improbable conjecture. The names, if not 
the fragments, of such writers must have been preserved, 
among a people who retained the works of Homer during a 
long period, by oral tradition alone. The very simplicity and 
energy of Homer bespeak an -original writer: for the depra- 
vation of taste commonly proceeds, in men of talents, from a 
fear of the imputation of plagiarism. A writer, who first 
undertakes a certain subject, uses the riches of nature without 
seeking to cast them in a new mould :—he expresses, in the 
most obvious and the most forcible terms, the idea which he 
would convey to his reader :—but his successor must either 
pass for acopyist, or he must find some other way of imparting 
the same idea; and the most natural expressions being pre- 
occupied, he is forced to use those which are less obvious and 
less impressive. Hence the perpetual tendency of poetical lan- 
guage to become obscure and enigmatical. 7 
In the course of this publication, the different branches of 
literature are characterized with distinctness, and not without 
elegance of expression. We shall extract, as an example, 
what the author says of the lighter species of poetry; as we 





* A learned geometrician appeats to allude to Newton 4nd his 
discovery in the following passage: ‘‘ Et sane, ut magnus ille vir sit, 
qui obscura et involuta areana arte detegit ; major tamen esse videbitur, st 

que depexit, ea noverit cerka ratione demonstrare.” 
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think that he offers hints which may be serviceable to some of 
our present candidates for poetical fame. 


‘ Respecting this light versification, the ease of which seems to 
constitute its whole merit, experience will always apprize the man of 
talents that there is no class of them, however little fame it may 
afford, which docs not present difficulties. The more diminutive 
objects are, the more narrowly are they examined ; as they are more 
within the cognizance of all, the greater is the number of judges ; 
and in such a case, the more numerous the judges, the more severe 
are their decisions, because this extensive tribunal is in a great 
measure composed of rivals, who reserve their indulgence for their 
own productions. Great works demand more force, the smaller 
more care. Antiquity, among its many master-pieces, may have 
left us a Cameo, which has perhaps required as long atime for its com- 

letion, as a colossal statue. Much incorrectness may be overlooked 
in great attempts, but, in the smaller kinds, no fault is trifling. In 
vain should we reckon on facility ; it assists in composition, but it 
does not create. It advances more quickly than labour, but it does 
not proceed so far. Whatever may ‘be the object, facility can but 
at most sketch the outlines with elegance, and labour alone can im- 
print on it the seal of perfection. Facility, if we credit experience 
too frequently-repeated, is often more dangerous than useful. Do we 
aspire to glory? Facility exeites expectations which it cannot fulfil, 
and engages us in situations in which it cannot support us. On the 
coatiary tk we wish only for amusement, it leads us through ways which 
are delightful at first view, which were perhaps originally struck out 
by genius, but which have since become so much the resort of me- 
diocrity, that they are grown impassable, and that the new visitors 
are obliged to drag themselves through mud, where the first roved 


_ among myrtles and roses.’ 


In speaking of translation, the author says, ‘a good book 
is a creation’ a good translation is a resurrection.’ 
‘The difficult question of taste is introduced, but is not dis- 


_ cussed with much accuracy. ‘The standard: of. taste is referred 


to general consent: but the objections to this criterion have 
not been considered. ‘Taste, from its nature, cannot be an 
universal quality. It is the fruit of a happy temperament, 
and of long study, in a few individuals ; their opinions may be 
yespected, admitted, and even understood, by readers in gene- 
tal: but the impressions, from which those decisions result, 


‘are confined to a small number of persons. One-may compre- 
end, and assent to the reasons assigned by, a critic for pre- 


ferring Homer to Virgil, without being sufficiently acquainted 
with the writings of those authors, to form an opinion of 
his own. Other readers may judge in the same manner, ‘Thus 
the general consent may be obtained, to a position on which 
the generality of readers are'not qualified to decide; and this 
common suffrage, founded in reality on the accidental ere 
2 ; 0 
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of a single writer, becomes, according to our author, the rule 
of taste. 

The truth seems to be, that correct taste is the quality of 
some individuals; and that common readers rather derive 
opinions than taste from them. 

In the second part of. the discourse, the author has under- 
taken to shew that eminence in literature is necessarily con- 
nected with purity of morals; and it must be confessed that he 
has placed the arguments for this desirable opinion in a very 
pleasing light. It is a persuasion particularly adapted to young 
writers, and which can boast the authority of Milton in more 
than one passage ; thus, 


“¢ Spare fast, that oft’ with Gods doth diet, 
And hears the Muses in a ring, 
Ay round about Jove’s temple sing.”’ 


. In speaking of the Epic poet, in one of his Latin composi- 
tions, he describes his mode of life in these terms: 


“6 Stet pro fagineo pellucida lympha catillo, 


Sobriaque é¢ puro pocula fonte bibat. 

. . . ¢ 
Additur hute scelerisque vacans, et casta juventus. 
Et rigidi mores, et sine labe manus.”’ 


Even the severe Milton, however, admitted that excellence 
in lighter and less serious works was not incompatible with a 
more indulgent regimen. 

The succeeding part of the pamphlet, in which the author 
examines the reproaches of inutility, conceit, flattery, &c, 
sometimes cast on men of letters, is written with great rapidity; 
indeed it requires not much enlargement, for the faults p 
on literary men as a body are those of humanity, not of a pro- 
fession. Those cf our readers, however, into whose hands 
this performance may fall, will doubtless think themselves ob- 
liged to the author for his polished essay ; even in those pas- 
sages in which they will only find ideas reflected back to them, 
that must have been previously familiar to their minds. Few- 
can be expected to write for the fastidious part of the learned 
world exclusively, because few are disposed voluntarily to con- 
tract their audience. We have.no doubt that the Marquis 
will obtain the suffrage of Amateurs in general. 





_+ 


Arr. III]. Thédtre de Hermitage, &c. i.e The Hermitage- 
Theatre of Catherine II. Enipress of Russia. 2 Vols. 8vo. 
Paris, 1799. London, De Boffe. ' 


Fae volumes consist of dramatic pieces composed by the 
late Empress. herself, by persons of her court, and by some 
foreign Ministers) They were originally written in French, 
m 3 and 
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and were performed by a company of French comedians in the 
service of her Imperial majesty at her private theatre, in a part of 
the palace at Petersburg called The Hermitage, in the years 1787 
and1788. An advertisement, prefixed to the first volume by 
the editor, informs us that 


‘ Catherine, on her return from the Crimea in 1787, wishing to 
have some little dramas represented at her Hermitage, written on 


- proverbs, (then much in fashion,) which had never been performed 


elsewhere, engaged many distinguished persons who had followed her 
into Tartary, to write them; and in order to encourage by example, 
she herself produced several with great rapidity. An excellent com- 
pany of comedians, among whom were the celebrated Aufréne, and 
Fastier, the disciple of Préville, exhibited these dramas to a select 
audience. The contributors to these pieces were the Empress ; the 
Count de Cobentzel, Ambassador from the Emperor; M. Segur, Mi- 
nister from France ; the Prince de Ligne, an Austrian General ; Alex- 
ander Mononof, favourite of the Empress ; Count Strogonof, Senator ; 
Ivan Schovalof, Great Chamberlain; D’£sat, a Frenchman, at- 
tached to the Imperial Cabinet ; and the daughter of Aufréne.’— 

‘It seems, in reading some of the proverbs written by the Empress, 
where the characters appear over-charged, and the ridicule flat, that 
they allude to circumstances known only in that court, which the 
editor is unable to explain.’ 


We shall give the title and tendency of each of these pieces, 
which are in general short, and in prose. The first volume 
contains : 

' 1. Le Lracassier, or the Meddling-body, in one act; writ- 
ten by the Empress. The principal character is well sustained; 
and there are two or three scenes in which unprovoked malice 
is well detailed. 

’ 9. Crispin turned Duenna,a comedy in three acts, by M. Segur. 
We here discover some ingenuity in the plot and characters, 
but in several instances they are unnatural. We are not told 
how such a detestable worthless wretch as Marphurio became 
guardian to so rich and amiable a ward as Henriette. 

3. The rage for (dramatized) Proverds ;—by the Empress. 
This comedy has more humour, satire, and knowlege of the 
world, than the preceding two pieces. Besides ridiculing the 
passion for proverbial dramas, all the aflectations of modern 


: fine ladies are exposed, and imitated by some of the French 


actors, then at the court of Petersburg, who were famous foy 
mimicry ; or what we call taking ere 
~ An old aunt, in educating a young niece, just come out of 
the country, and ignorant of the most fashionable qualifications 
of a fine lady, initiates her in the mysteries of acquiring notice, 
and of alarming and rendering uncomfortable every company 
in which she appears, The young lady is very handsome, 8 
Bie aoe : ’ 
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has many admirers, who visit the aunt, in order to offer their 
hand to the niece: who drives them all away by her affectation. 
In one scene, she receives a lesson of behaviour from the aunt, 
and goes through an exercise, performing all the evolutions in 
the usual formula of airs and graces. In another, she exhibits 
in public: that is, before three or four lovers, on a visit of 
courtship; and after much distortion of look, language, and 
carriage, on one of the gentlemen offering to kiss her hand, she 
screams, and faints away. This occasions such terror, bustle, 
and confusion, that the lovers drop off one by one, and leave 
the aunt and young lady with only the servants to admire her 
talents and the progress which she had made in _fine-ladyism. 

Asa specimen of Imperial writing, and of acquaintance with 
the follies of high-life, we shall translate a scene of this little 
drama, for the gratification of our English readers. 


‘Scene III. The Aunt and her Niece. 
Aunt. Patty (the young lady’s maid) tells me that you have had a 
bad night. What has been the matter? 
Niece. The fleas have kept me awake. 


A. These are things which young ladies must never mention be 
fore company. 


N. I speak of things just as they are; I have not had a wink of 
sleep all night. 

A. One would net suppose by your eyes that you had not slept. I 
should have thought, from the lively way in which you roll them 


about, that you had rested vey well. You don’t know how to make 
the most of a bad night. 


N. Perhaps not, aunt. : 

A. A pretty young lady, when she has slept ill, does not look se 
sprightly. 

N. How should she look, then? 

4. Your looks would contradict your words. 

N. But tell me, 2unt, what should she do? 

A. She should look melancholy, and with a languishing air. 

N. Why? 

A. What a question! Why? becayse she would become more in- 
teresting. She would be pitied, and would gain a thousand little at- 
tentions, which she could never acquire by looking chearful. 

N. Oh, I understand you: I shall comply with your wish, and 
am glad to have learned so much to-day. Is that right ? (assuming 
a dejected air. ) 

A. Very well. If you should feel any pain, however slight, be 
sure to faint away: but remember, that the first rule in fainting is 
never to do it when you are alone, but before as much company as 
possible : which will give you great importance in society. 

N. Why these are things, aunt, of which I never heard before ! 

A. There are still other pretty habits, which agree perfectly with 
a delicate state of health. You have not strength, for example, to 
pronounce certain words ; such as Can’t, Bath, Monstrous—you 

Mm 4 should 
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should say kaint, baith, mossous, which is much more delicate. Do 
you understand me, my. dear? 


WV. ‘Yes, aunt. 


A. When you ‘sit down to dinner or supper, you must always 
complain of want of appetite, and a weak stomach: but you must 


not ‘eat the less for that: you have only to be nice and dainty. You 
comprehend: me ? 


NV. Yes, aunt, very well. 

4. In conversation, take care to make frequent use of superlatives; 
as frightful! hideous! horrible! shocking! There are likewise 
things of which you must affect to be doatingly fond: as cats, dogs, 
birds, squirrels; and others of which you must be as much afraid, 
without knowing why : a mouse, for instance, will make you die with 
fright ; and a frog, or a snail, must tear your nerves to pieces. 

N.' Why so, aunt? : 

A. You will not feel it; ‘but you must ‘be afraid that you shal/ 
feelit. I reveal to you, my dear, the secrets of the art; and I pro- 
mise you that, in a little time, by following:my advice, you will bee 
come a most accomplished girl ;—and, my dear child, you shall not 
want for counsel. 

NW. Oh, as for counsel, every body is eager to give it to me, 
since I came hither. | : 

A. Every body! and pray who is every body? 

~ V. One says, I must do so; and another, so. 

4. Poh, poh, child, you must not mind every body :—but tell 
me, if you please, who. it is that takes the liberty to give you this 
advice ? 

N. Who? ‘Every one that comes to the house—Mr, Jeunet, Mr, 
Vieuteau, Patty, and many others. 

4. What advice can Mr. Jeunet give you? 

N. Oh! he promises me, if I follow his advice, that I shall be 
perfect, and quite different from the rest of my sex ; of whom he 
speaks very ill,—and of you, auut, among the rest. 

4. And what does he pretend to say of me? 

N. He says that you are too affected; that you often promise 
what you cannot stibetnl, and stlIdom know yourself what you say. 

A. This man is very abusive ; you must not mind what he says 3 
he is a rattle,—and Mr. Vieutau, what does he say ? 

N. He says, that he never saw an ugly woman in his life; young 
or old, in his eyes, all women are charming ; and you are included, 


s 


- aunt, among these perfect beings. 


A. His opinion of us is very flattering, certainly :—but what ad- 
vice does he give you? 
N. Ta be gentle, amiable, without affectation, even-tempered, and 
néver to speak too loudly nor too lofty. 
A. Thisis very good advice, but difficult to follow. 
WN. For my part, aunt, to say the truth, I know nothing of al] 
this ; it seems as if I never should be any thing but what I am. 
"A. You scem out of humour to-day, and more tired than ordinary, 
N. Indeed Iam, It is natural to be tired when one has not what 
one wishes, 


one | A. Why 
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A. Why what do you wish? 

N. Oh, you would certainly scold me if you knew. 

A. But what is it? 

N. You'll be angry. 

A. No, no, pray tell me. 

N. Well then, I would fain be yonder, where I was before. 

A. Where? in the village? 

N. Yes, aunt. ; 

A, But when you were in the village, I was told that you pate 
sionately wished to be here? 

N. 'That’s true. 

A. How comes it that you have so soon changed your mind ? 

N. I beg your pardon ; I am always of the same mind. 

A. 1 have not the least notion what you mean. You longed to be 


ju town, and would now be in the country; you are in contradiction 
with yourself. 


N. Not at all, aunt. 

A.. How can yeu make these two opinions agree ? 

N. It is not at all difficult. 

A. How will you go to work? 

N. You'll be out of humour, aunt, 

44. No, no, I promise you. 

N. Wellthen. You must know, that Iam naturally tired of the 
place where I am, and would always be where I am not. 

A. You would do well, niece, to‘resist this natural infirmity. 

N. Nay, [ll tell you farther— 

A. What? 


N. I always wish for what I have not ; and as soon as I have it, 
I think no more abcut it. 


A. With such a disposition, child, you never can be happy as 
long as you live. I advise you — —— 

iV. Ah! now we shall have a shower of advice! 

4. Advice is necessary for you. 

N. It seems to me as if advice resembled a reprimand as much ag 
two drops of water resemble each other, 

A, It is a medicine, 

N. Oh, I never swallow a medicine without making ugly faces ; I 


saw myself in the glass when I was taking one, the other day, and | 
looked frightfully. 


A. But does Patty’s advice turn your stomach ? 


N: Not at all, my dear aunt ; for she tells me to let things go how 
they will, and try to divert myself as well as I can.’ 


$5 


4. We now come to the next play, entitled The Fealous Va- 
Jencian, a Proverb, in two acts, by M. D’ Estat. 

The plot of this piece resembles that of the Padlock, and of 
many other plays and farces on similar plans. The first act is 
spirited, and the dialogue is enlivened with wit and humour , 
the second, however, is neither so lively nor so natural as the 
first, Some improbabilities disgrace the plot; and the denouc- 
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roti though what might be expected, is brought on too ra- 
pidly. ; . 

§- The Flatterer, and the Flattered:—written by the Em- 
press to determine a wager, which she had laid, that proverbs 
were so easy to make, that La Fontaine’s fable of the Crow and 


- the Fox would answer the purpose as well as any thing else. 


Who is so well qualified as a great Princess, to write on the 

subject of flattery? Her Imperial Majesty has manifested great 

experience in courtly adulation, and a thorough knowlege of the 

disinterested motives with which it is offered at the shrines of 

wealth and power. ‘The dialogue of this little drama is sup- 
orted with great spirit and knowlege of mankind. 

6. Gros-Iran, or the State Reformer. By Count Cobentzel ; 

founded on an anecdote which the Empress frequently related, 
This Princess, being very desirous of seeing a foreigner who 
had produced a work of considerable merit ov commerce, in- 
vited him to Moscow; which exalted him so much in his own 
opinion, that he thought he was called to govern the empire. 
His vanity and absurd boasting drew on him some humiliation ; 
and the Austrian Ambassador, availing himself of this anecdote, 
has dexterously seized the opportunity of praising some of Ca- 
therine’s new institutions.—This piece, written on the Eve of 
the French Revolution, evidently proves that the court of 
Petersburg was not ignorant of the dangerous tendency of some 
of the new doctrines. 7 : 
_ 9. Coriolanus, a tragedy, by M. Segur, represented at the 
Hermitage in 1787. This drama, in five acts, and written in 
verse, has great merit, and seems worthy of being represented 
in a great national theatre. 

8. L’Insouciant, or the Thoughtless Man. Written by M. 
Mononof. ) 

This piece would be wholly unintelligible, if the reader were 
not.informed that the principal character was a portrait of a 
weak and absurd person at the Empress’s court, where his hu- 
mours were the constant subject of conversation. His singu- 
Jarities seem too silly to excite Jaughter elsewhere. 

9. The Ridiculous Lover : composed on the Proverb, 4 good 
name is better than great riches. ‘This play, written by the 
Prince de Ligne, is not without merit, | 


Vol. If. 

10. Les qui-pro-quo, or the Mistakes. By M. D’Estat. In 
most of these little pieces, we are informed of the peculiar cast 
of the several characters, by their names: as, in the present 
drama, we have Mr. Hemistich, a poet, Mr. Boniface, his father, 
Mrs. Tender, the neighbour of Boniface, Mr. Signature, a con- 
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veyancer, &c,—which is as clumsy a way of making a character 
known, as that of the sign-painter who, under the picture of 
an animal which many, indeed, would deem a non-descript, 
wrote, * this is a Bear.”, 

This comedy turns on the equivoque of a poet applying eve 
word that is said by the rest of the characters, to a play which 
he is writing, and of which they have not the least idea. The 
French proverb, on which it is builf, is this, Defiez-vous des 
ty qui n'ont qu’une affaire:—* never depend on people who 

ave only one matter of business in their heads.” 

11, Lhe Deaf Man and the Stammerer. By M. Segur. The 
whole humour of this piece consists in turning to ridicule 
the natural infirmities of two old gentlemen; which, though 
in themselves unwarrantable subjects of mirth, generally suc- 
ceed in exciting it on the stage: particularly that impediment 
called stuttering ; of which Steele’s Grim-Gribber furnishes an 
example. 

The French proverb on which this comedy is founded, 4 
quelque chose malheur est bc, seems, in its impost, an equivalent 
to our—* ’Tis an ill wind that blows nobody any good.” 

12. The Travels of Mr. Bontems. By the Empress. On the 
Proverb, 4 beau mentir qui vient de lin. This is to ridicule 
the wonders related by travellers, and the credulity of those 
who believe them. ‘* He talks like a traveller,” whom nobody 
believes. 

13. Insipidus. A miserable attempt at humour and satire, 
to prove that ‘a bad author is as bad a friend.” By M. de 
Schovalof, Great Chamberlain. 

14. Ll n’y a point de mal sans bien. * There is no evil withe 
out some good.” By the Empress. The dialogue of this little 
comedy is the most spirited of any one in the 2d volume. 
The characters are all disputatious: but for a why every one 
has a wherefore; a salvo for every difhculty. ‘The dialogue is 
a string of proverbs; the complaints of one character are com- 
stantly qualified by the good which another extracts from the 
poisonous plant: healing by hemloc and night-shade, which, 
though deleterious in themselves, contain sanative qualities 
when administered with skill. If a man has fallen away, * he’s 
only the more alert and active for it.”—If he is nothing but 
skin and bone; * ’tis so much the better for his health: he’s 
no longer acollection of foul humours.” If his wife is a scold; 
“it is from anxiety for his good.” If jealous; “ it is a mark 
of love.” If she dies, and he is impatient to marry again; “ it 
it a proof that he had sustained a loss.” If he refuses good 
offers for his daughter, till she becomes an old maid; “ she'll 
be the more steady and prudent whenever she does marry.” 
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Ifa mother chides her daughter from morning to night; ¢ it 
proves what care she takes of her education.” If during this 
time the daughter is not allowed to utter a word in her own 
defence; *¢ when a parent is giving advice, she’s not to be in- 
terrupted.” Ifa female is fantastical and capricious; * it pre- 
vents monotony, and renders her more interesting by variety of 
character.” &c. &c. 

15. The Elopement. By M. Segur. A spirited comedy, of 
one act. The character of a valet, of the Scapin and Sharp 
Kind, is well supported. ‘The other characters are strongly 
marked, and the dialogue is seasoned with wit. . 

16. Lhe Morning of a Virtuoso. By Count Strogonof; on 
the proverb, “all is not gold that glitters.” We expected a 
piece in the style of Foote’s Taste, but were disappointed. 
There is little of the technical cant of connoisseurship in the 
drama, but much more imbecility in its hero, than an English 
audience could imagine it possible even for the head of the 
most blind admirer and collector of curiosities to contain. 
‘The credulous virtuoso is made to believe that, in an island of 
the Pacific Ocean, the inhabitants live two hundred years; 
and, like the oak in Europe, are one hundred years in arriviig 
at full growth, and another in decaying ; with this difference : 
that, having completed the first century in attaining maturity, 
the second is spent in growing younger, and in returning to in- 
fancy by the same degrees of mental and corporeal alteration 
by which they had advanced in size and intellect. Thus a 
pretended native of this island, who persuades the Virtuoso that 
he is 150 years old, calls his daughter (whose age he asserts to 
be 180) his mother; and his grandson (of 4 or § years old) 
his grandfather. ‘An ingenious illustration of second child- 
hood! | 

17. Ihe Conceited Captain, or the Coxcomb punished. By M. 
Segur; on the proverb, gui court deux litures n’en prend point 
«‘ He who pursues two hares will catch neither of them.” This 
little drama is not destitute of merit. 

18. The Blunt (or Inconsiderate) Man. By M. Segur. There 
is much lively satire in this comedy, which might be called, 
**the Plain Dealer.” It is founded on the proverb; * the 
truth is not to be spoken at all times.” Whoever disdains to 
bestow or receive the common civilities of society, which the 
world in general practise and expect, and tells every one his 
mind, will be shunned like a wild beast, for his sincerity. 
The characters seem to have been portraits of persons well 
known at the Russian.court. 

19. Imitation of Shakspeare,; a play in five acts, written in 
4the Russian language and translated into French, by the Em- 
press, 
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press, and styled ¢ an historical scene, without observing any 
theatrical rules.’ | 

We were very curious to peruse this drama, in order to dis- 
cover how far the imitation was carried :—but it chiefly con- 
sists in the neglect of the unities. There is very little discri- 
mination of character, though the interlocutors amounted to 
twenty-two. The reflections with which our admirable and 
unrivalled bard has enriched his historical plays, exclusively of 
the diversity of character, manifest such profound knowlege 
in human nature and the heart of man, that we believe that no 
English critic, however sour, and how much soever he may be 
attached to Aristotle, wishes’the unities to be more regular than 
they are. The naines, however, of tlie founders of the Russian 
empire, which appear to us so harsh and barbarous, doubtless 
convey to its inhabitants local and patriotic sensations, which 
must give a value to this drama, unfelt by the natives of other 
countries. 

A speech in favour of clemency seems the best in this play. 
It is put into the mouth of the consort of a prince lately ar- 
rived at the sovereignty by the decease of his grandfather, 
against whose succession the son of a younger branch of the 
family had rebelled, and been taken prisoner after a defeat. It 
is debated in council in what manner to treat the captive in- 
surgent; and it being proposed that he should immediately be 
brought to trial, the princess asks his accusers whether the 
vanquished prince Vadim had not been sufliciently punished by 
the failure of his enterprise, and the general blame which he 
had incurred ? Rurick, the reigning prince, exclaims : 


¢ Oh! Lviada, how grateful it is to my soul to discover in thee, 
on all occasions, such benign sentiments of clemency and humanity ! 

¢ Evinda. Thou, my Caecd Lord, art my model: who only 
seest in an offending mortal, a being born with passions, vices, amd 
infirmities. Every one has not the vigour of mind which is requisite 
to mould his actions and conduct to existing times and circumstances. 
Many are guilty of crimes more from levity and want of reflection, 
than from corruption of heart. Vadim is young; he was brought 
up in the court of his grandfather, and was surrounded by flatterers, 
who inflamed his soul with pride, and excited him to daring deeds. 
The race of Slavonian princes is courageous.... Their blood, my 
Lord, flows in your veins... Vadim is your cousin ... The people 
adore clemency... Pardon, my Lord, the liberty which I take in 
this freedom of speech. You love truth, and draw it from others by 
gentle manners and affability. You detest audacity, and know how 
to chastise it, when necessary.’ 


The rebellious prince was pardoned, and, ; being restored to 
his rank in the state, became a loyal and dutiful subject. ire 
| 1g 
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This play concludes the collection ; and from the brief ana« 
lysis and descriptions which we have given, we think that our 
readers will entertain sentiments by no means unfavorable to 
these Imperial Recreations. D¥ 
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oh Arr. IV. Louis XV. et Louis XVI. i.e. The Reign of Louis XV. 








: j and Louis XVI. “By Antruony Fanrin-Desopoarps, French 

fi Citizen. 5 Vols. 8vo. pp. 400 in each. Paris. 1798. Imported 

*y by De Boffe, London. 

’ wo contributions of this author to the history of the French 

i Revolution have already been noticed by us, in vol. xxiii, 

4 p.§57- and vol. xxvii. p. 498. He now undertakes the preli- 

} minary narrative of the reigns of Louis XV. and XVI; and 

4 the time is but just arrived for accomplishing that. task with 

i propriety. ‘The important consequences, which were to flow. 


from the anti-christian heresy of Voltaire and his coadjutors, 
were not likely to forcibly impress any contemporary historian, 
Still less was the doctrine of Quesnay, concerning the exclusive 
expediency of a land-tax, apparently pregnant with mighty po- 
litical innovations. It is only since the eventual preponderance 
of the sects founded by those men, that their historical import- 
ance can be properly appreciated. The conflicts about Jan- 
senism, between Louis XV. and his parliaments, would now 
be despised bY the narrator, had they not offered models and 
precedents of resistance to those parliaments of Louis XVI. 
which accomplished the convocation of the States General, by 
their courageous remonstrances. ‘Thus it happens that poste- 
rity continually views even the past with an altered eye; drop- 
ping the facts which are insignificant to its present condition, 
and rummaging the lowest vaults of obscurity for those which 
have accasioned the extant phenomena. 

Vol. I. p.11.. The minority of Louis XV. is chiefly re- 
markable for the. ascendancy enjoyed by the Duke of Orleans, 
in virtue of his hereditary rank ; and for the attempts made by 
-him to extend and strengthen this authority by means of the 
parliaments. Many hereditary hatreds (against the Polignacs, 
for instance,) appear to have been founded during his regency, 
which continued still to operate during the recent revolution. 
The Duke of Orleans had assumed the regency in right of his 
birth, and in express opposition to the will of Louis XIV., 
which he employed the parliament of Paris to annul; and in 
return, he restored to the parliament, by a declaration of 15th 
Dec. 1715, the right of remonstrance ‘previously to the re- 
gistration of the edicts of the chief magistrate. His regency 
had a character of usurpation ; and, like most other — 
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he increased the privileges of the subject, in order to strengthen 
his authority against the original sovereign. 

P.20. A proposal to assemble the States General was made 
in 1717, at the time of the financial difficulties which were 
so unsuccessfully combated by the schemer Law: it was 
espoused by the selfish patriotism of the Duke of Orleans, but 
was withstood by the principal nobility. | 

P. 26. ‘To Lord Stair is ascribed a direct attempt against 
the life of the Pretender, by hiring assassins. Many other par- 
ticulars, such as the alledged offer of Gibraltar to the Spaniards, 
p. 32, merit the notice of English annalists. 

In imitation of the Abbé Raynal, who intersperses his 
history with eloquent seditious diatribes, this author intro- 
duces bold appeals to the liberal passions, and has addressed 
(p- 148) the Spanish nation in a manner less favorable to the 
passive tranquillity of a timid superstition, than to the tutbu- 
lent independence of reasoning energy. By such declamations, 


it is no doubt hoped to prepare the people of Spain for accepte 


ing one of those nominally free constitutions, which the French 
republic usually confers on its conquered provinces. The 
Spanish churches will afford a rich booty, and the Spanish 
Indies a rich tribute. 

This author ascribes to the private theatricals introduced by 
the Marchioness of Pompadour, that corruption of female 
manners and that boldness of the sex which were so con- 
spicuous in France before the revolution; and which, by ren- 
dering husbands indifferent to their pretended families and to 
their domestic comforts, have been so powerful a cause of the 
general desertion of their hearths and altars by the leading 
men of France. 

P. 158, vol. 2. The adnsinistration of Machault is noticed 
with merited attention. This minister was the first author of 
a plan for subjecting the ecclesiastical property of France to 
taxation by the state. His scheme was to sequester, on the 
deaths of the incumbents, half of the income of every living 
which produced more than a given salary to the clergyman. 
A cry of danger to the church, which intimidated the piety of 
the king, excited successful opposition to this projected pro- 
fanation; and Machault was conipelled to resign: but his 
character stood so high in the opinion of the prince, afterward 
Louis XVI., that the first attempt of this monarch to nomi- 
nate a minister of his own.was made in favor of Machault. 


The infidels took advantage of the controversy excited by this 


project, atd circulated bitter attacks on church power, church 


‘a@lrogance, agd church avarice. 


, P. 164. 
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P. 164. The literary journeys of Lacaille and Lalande, to 
determine the figure of the earth, are too slightly mentioned, 
By narrating useful enterprises with a preference of attention, 
the historian can best-secure their repetition. 

We shall extract this writer’s account of the origin of the 


Encyclopedia, by which the tenth chapter of the ivth book is 
occupied. (Vol. ii. p. 188.) 7 


¢ While the Jansenists and Molinists were busying the multitude 
with their controversies, D?’Alembert and Diderot were compiling, 
under the name of Encyclopedia, a vast and ill-digested repertory of 
human knowlege. In 1752 appeared. the first and second volumes ; 
in_ which the editors had included reflections on religion and politics, 
equally alarming to the fanatics and to the enemies of public liberty. 
The priests, SP ECHR: repeated incessantly that this lump of argu- 
mentations, some solid and some captious, far from teaching men to 
think, would only lead them to doubt those principles on which the 
institutions of society depend. - | 

‘ The composition of this vast work necessarily required a multi- 
tude of fellow-labourers. This was a centre of union, and a rally. 
ing point for the philosophers ; who began to form a body without 
owning it. There was in France an encyclopedic sect, as there was 
in Greek an ionie sect, an academic sect. . Vcliaire, although remote 
from the metropolis, was the chieftain of the encyclopedists. ‘The 
assistance which he gave, the greatness of his celebrity, the univer- 
sality of his talents, and his access among sovereign princes, conspired 
to obtain for him this rank. Sel? 

¢ The two editors, vain as they were, considered themselves 
merely as the lieutenants of Voltaire. To dissipate prejudice, to 
annihilate error, to enlighten mankind, to prepare the reign 6f con- 
cord and beneficence on earth, formed the bold design of the ency- 
clopedists. ‘They undertook, each in his own department of society, 
to propagate without relaxation, and in every possible form, a doc- 
trine which was abominable in the eyes of their enemies, but which 
their partisans considered as humane and salutary. oy 

é the great nuinber of assistants, who had not equal talents, was 
the principal obstacle to the accomplishment of the magnificent pro- 
mises made by D’ Alembert in his prospectus of the work. The En- 
cylopedia:is an edifice of gold and of dirt. It must be re-made over 
and over again,’ before it can attain perfection; and even then the 


discrepancy of style, and the inequality of erudition and intellect, 


will always prevent a man of taste from regarding it as an harmoni- 
ous whole. . 

¢ The Jesuits were the first to attack the Encyclopedia: they 
entered into this warfare as much from interest and pique, as from 
zeal for the public good. The Encyclopedia was intended to sup- 
plant their dictionary of Zrevoux ; which was a mortification to the 
society. They caballed, therefore, against the new work; and , 
having found out twenty articles which were susceptible of an offen- 
sive interpretation by the civil or ecclesiastical authority, a Si 
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tained a decree of council, which condemned it. The police-officers 
went to the house of Diderot, and seized his manuscripts. The En- 
cyclopedists soon recovered this temporary inconvenience. Their 
main point was accomplished ; they had a centre of unity, an esta- 
blished hierarchy, a system to inculcate, and signs of recognition. 
They knew that persecution is the aliment of zeal, as of fanaticism ; 
they sowed with labor, but they expected a grand harvest. 

‘ The Jesuits, meanwhile, were persecuting with equal obstinacy 
the Encyclopedists and the Jansenists, The clergy opened its .or- 
inary assembly on the 28th May 1755, and great divisions arose op 
the bull Unigenitus. ; It was agreed to address-the Pope, in order to 
receive: his paternal instructions.” |. 7 Wig 

The.attempt of ‘Damiens:onithe life of Louis XV. ‘is treated 
with excessive gravity.: Even the Dauphin is suppesed to have 
been a parricidal accomplice.:It is more probable that Damiens 
was am insane Jansenist, wholly undirected; and whom an 
humane prince would only have sent 'to a-hospital for lunatics, 
for striking at him with so insignificant a-weapon as a commior 
clasp-knife. The savage cruelty of the execution was a disgrace 
to the national jurisprudence. pars 
- The'suppression of the Jesuits is narrated with insufficierit 
detail. (P. 358.) ‘This order ranks so-highly in point of erudi+ 
tiory and has so much merit for superintending well the .de- 
partment of education, that we almost feel inclined to regret 
its non-existence, 3 

Vol. 3. p- 8. Many curious, and, (notwithstanding Mr, 
Boswell’s work*,) to us, new particulars of the Rebellion of 
Corsica are here given... The senators of the opulent commers 
cial Genova did not favor, with liberal sagacity, in the de- 
pendent island, the establishment of manufactures, the free 
exportation of produce, and the consequent abolition of feudal 
farming ; which reduces every tenant to a mere husbandman, 
and every husbandman to dependence for the very instrumentg 
of labor on his landlord,~or rather on the steward of his 
metropolitan landlord. ‘The revenues of the-national church 
were absorbed by a foreign continental clergy: in the project 
of reconciliation, it is proposed to fill three of the five bishoprics 
always with Corsicans. The civil employments, in like mauner, 
were considered as a patrimony of the Genovese nobility: in 
the petition for redress, the Corsican barristers claim that all 
the justicers, nine of the assessors, and one of the two 
auditors, shall be native and resident Corsicans. The 
privilege of self-taxation is arrogated ‘by the assembled heads 
of parishes (Capi di Pieve), The mediation of France hatched 
these eggs of well-founded discontent into rash claims of in- 





* History of Corsica ; see Rev. vol. xxxix. 
_ App, Rev. Vou. xxvii, Na dependence ; 
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dependence; and then forcibly reduced the war-worn island 


into .an unconditional transfer of its obedience. . Muratori at- | 
tributes to the party of young men, in the Genovese senate, 
those irritating military measures which provoked the despes 
rate decision of the Corsicans, and their unfortunate struggle 
for independence. | , 7 
_ A curious detail occurs (at p. 45) respecting a monopoly of 
corn, undertaken by the king and the ministers for the sake of the 
mercantile profit expected from the operation. As soon as the 
purchases were completed, an-edict permitting the free exports 
ation and importation of corn, in all times and circumstances; 
was:published; which had ‘the effect of raising the price, and of 
bringing into popularity among the landed interest the doctrine 
of Quesnay, on which this edict: was supposed to be founded, 
1 A seditious diatribe (p.:128) is-addressed to the inhabitants 
of Louisiana, who-are supposed to view with impatience their 
subjection to the court of Spain. -This may be considered as. 
an indication of the views of the Directory, under whose pa- 
tronage this author is understood to write. - How much more 
for the interest of that..province would it be to incorporate 
with the United States of North. America! | 
-. The great firmness of the Frénch. parliaments, at the close 
of the reign. of Louis XY., both in. the affair of the Duke 
d’ Aiguillon and in that of the Jit-de-justice, is here ascribed 
(p..214) with’ great probability to the underhand -support’ of 
the Duke de Choiseul, then minister, but threatened with dis 
missal by the dislike of Madame Duéarri, the king’s mistress. 
Maupeou had little difficulty, after the dissolution, of these in- 
dependent parliaments, in moulding the new members to .mi- 
histerial servility. het 
The Swedish revolution is treated at p. 248 ; and some new 
particulars are. given respecting the influence of France on that - 
occasion. The conduct of Gustavus III. was.completely tyran- 
nical, however considerable were his personal virtues. ot 
-_(P. 290.) So profligate was the rapacity of the French court 
become under Louis XV., that in 1772 the minister of finance. 
Terrai, an ecclesiastic, seized on a sum of money subscribed in 
Paris for the building of a new hospital, and applied it to the 
wants of the courtiers. The death of the monarch took place 
in 1774. | 
Voi. 4. opens with the accession of Louis XVI. He had 
drawn up a letter to invite Machau/t to be his minister, and 
was induced by his.aunt.to direct it to Maurepas. ‘This almost 
imbecile ductility was the great cause of his reigning so long. 
Like an echo, he always repeated after the last speaker: any 
party therefore might hope to bend him to its views, — | 
| : f oe 
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to. employ him as its instrument.’ "This hope prevented the 
revolutionary writers from attacking the opinions favourable to 
royalty. The word republic was never started, cither while 
Turgot was organizing’ provincial administrations; or while 
the parliaments were soliciting the assemblage of the Sratesa 
General. It had all the stimulus of novelty, when. broached 
by the Girondists:  Evety thing’ was ripe for a revolution in 
France in 1775: but the American wat withdrew the public 
attention from domestic’ change. Had the revolution taken 
place at that time, it would not have proceeded so far: Christe 
ianity and the church would probably have'been given up even 
then: but royalty and pobility would both have retained ‘4 
modified and permanent establishment. Opinions are always 
progressive. To. defer alteration is not’ to’ escape it,—but 
to incur:a greater magnitude of change. | 
The extraordinaty administration of Turgot ‘is perhaps. hot 
narrated with sufficient detail: Pointed out to the king by his 
popularity among the Encyclopedists,; he did’not break, when 
in power, the implied conditions of his elevation. He acted! 
for the people, not for the sovereign. He restored the inde- 
pendent’ parliaments of Choiséul: -he introduced to “officjal 
éxperiment the projects, and to popular circulation the ‘doc« 
trines, of the physiocrates :—but his grant of the freedom of 
the corn-trade having excited among the merchants of the sea~' 
ports a spirit of speculation in grain, the reeen ne rose; 
and so did the mob. Turgot then sent round among'the clergy: 
a sort of homily on the corn-trade. Previously to its promulga- 
tion some bishop observed that the king had not been anointed. 
Turgot thought the ceremeny needless. The insurrections 
continued; and at last Turgot deemed it expedient to comply. 
—His next measures were the abolition of statutes of appren- 
ticeship, or rather of the privileges attached to septennial ser- 
vitude; and the abolition of the parish-duty performed on the 
highways, which French prejudice considered as degrading, 
which was unjustly confined to ignoble tenures, and which was_ 
attackéd for the sake of instituting a sott of provincial magis- 
tracy, or justice-meetings,; preparatory to a more formial 
county-representation. The independent parliaments refused 
to register these edicts: . Zurgot was not superior to the use of 
despotic means: he had sent Necker to the Bastille; for writing ° 
in favor of restrictions on the corn-trade: he now held a. /it- 
de-justice to emancipate apprentices. . The turbulence of the 
vulgar was thus re-inforced by the frown of: the just: the - 
courtiers insisted on the unpopularity of the minister, and this 
with Louis XVI. was a sufficient grotind of dismissal.—From 
this time, the history of France is familiar to every newspaper 


olitician. 
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_ Some curious particulars occur at p. 230, relativé to the aca 
tive and benevolent: life of Paul Olavides, a native of P 

and a judge of: Lima, but in early life a dissipater of his patric 
mony. He came to Europe; married a rich widow, visited 
Paris, altered some French tragedies for the theatre of Madrid; 
and contributed to the periodical publications of Feijoo and 
Clavigo. He drew the attention of the Marquis d’Aranda, a 
daring friend, like Azzara, to liberty of sentiment. He was 
sheriff or personero of Madrid at the time of the expulsion of 
the Jesuits, Intrusted with the civil lieutenancy_of Seville, 


he undertook the cultivation of a vast desert called Sierra | 


Morena, whichi he distributed in lots among, some German 
colonists, and whichis now furnishing much of their She 


.to the wine-merchants of Malaga and Cadiz. Unfortunately, 


these colonists were ptotestants.. Some neighbouring monks 
undertook and failed in their conversion. Olavides, to rid his 
colony of such importunity, applied for the removal of the 
convent. The inquisition took alarm ; and, on the disgrace of 
his protector, -Atanda, committed him to prison in November 
1748, He wasdisennobled, his property was confiscated, and 
d pehance of eight. years was enjoined; during which he 
found means to:escape into France. The colonists, thinned 
by pestilence, worn by toil and climate, and harassed by 
heresy-ferrets, were ordered back to Germany, and deprived 
of the vine-yards which their own industry had created, and 
the promise of which had tempted their migration. 
Soon after the admission of Necker to the ministry, about 
1777, a project was laid before the privy-council, for restori 
to the protestants the rights of citizens. The proposal ‘ca 
before the parliaments ; but the alarms of the bishops induced 
the court to withdraw a measure which it originally counte- 
nanced. It was the French attempt at a repeal of the test-act.: 
-Vol.-5. p. 102. Strange circumstances are related of the 
English war with Tippoo-Saib, which have given occasion also: 
to a separate © work of this author; who professes to have 
translated from the Hindoo language some memoirs of that 
Sultan written by himself. | | : 
Concerning the Revolution of France, M. Desopoarps 
chiefly repeats, in a more condensed form, the narrative whith’ 
we have already reviewed; and which has the merit of an in- 
difference about the recent changes of his country, natural only - 
in an absentee, and favourable to impartiality, though not to 


- yivacity and interest. | } 7 





Mémoires de Tipoo-Zach, ecrits par lui méme, & traduits par Deso- 


doards.. 8vo. Parise An. 4. 
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Arr. V. Les Colons de toutes Couleurs, &c.3 i. e. The Colonists of 
all Complexions. By M. pe Texizr. 3 vols, y2mo. about 300 


pages ineach. Berlin. 1798. London, Dulau and Co. Price 12s, 
sewed. ° oan 


Amore barbarous nations, nothing appears so attractive as 


descriptions of luxury, magnificence, and refinement, 


carried to their highest pitch of dazzling splendor and profusion, 
~The tales of the Arabians are therefore filled with delinea- 


tions of glittering pomp and gorgeous pageantry ; every apart- 


ment is floored with sandal, and ceiled with nacre; the silken 
tapestries are strained on studs of diamonds, which reflect the 
brilliancy of golden lamps fed with oil of roses; and slaves, 


beautiful as the Perics, execute symphonies, spread the repast, 


glide in voluptuous dance, or beckon to the secret sofa. Among 
polished nations, however, where luxury begins to cloy, and 
the grimace of formality to fatigue, the tales which find most 
favor are those of Otaheitean simplicity and unsophisticated 


‘nature. The imagination then delights to sail in quest of 


some Pelew island, to repose in improvident leisure beneath 
the banana’s shade, beside a shining stream; or to dwell in 
a hut of reed among friendly villagers, where all is plenty, 
astime, innocence, ignorance, and bliss. ‘To this propen- 
sity of civilized man to escape, at least in idea, from the 
trammels and restraints of surrounding considerations, M. DE 
Trexier has addressed himself in the novel before us. He 
supposes some white, mulatto, and black inhabitants of 
Saint Domingo, whom reciprocal services had attached to each 
other, to have’ fled from a servile war at home to the African 
coast. ‘They penetrate into the heart of the continent, and 
settle on the southern bankof the Niger. They bring with them 
enough of the language, the arts, and the culture of Europe, 
to teach the Mandingoes whatever was yet wanting for their 
defence, their accommodation, or their improvement. They 
legislate in morals with elegance, in laws with equity, and in 
tactics with spirit ; and they gradually form a new nation of 
whites, blacks, creoles, and mulattoes, whose eclectic institu- 
tions claim less service, allow more liberty, and confer more 
enjoyment, than are compatible with the complexity of the 
political fabrics of Europe; ‘They stop by choice in an early 
stage of social progression; and they retain a great deal 
of their native independence, and all the Arcadian simplicity, 
with only so much of cohesion as is necessary to repress crime, 

and to secure defence. 
From this outline, it will be perceived that the novel bears q 
considerable resemblance to the Island of Stolberg, anti to the 
- Na 3 | Memgrs 
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Memoirs of Planetes*. It is executed with less taste and nobles 
iy | ness than the former, and with less argument and profound- 
t ness'than the latter of these works ; but it is more entertaining, 
| ‘though more trifling, than either, by the freer admixture of 
r,' mere incident, and by the greater approximation of the pers 
% sonages to eyery-day nature. Should Mr. Wadstrom obtain, 

) from the different goyernments of Europe, an universal-ac- 
knowlegement of the independence of Sierra Leone, or Bulam, 
perhaps such a national population as is here described may 
result, hereafter, from the well-meant spirit of his endeavours, 
and the tasteful liberality of his institutions. | 

, A short extract will give some-idea of the execution of this 
well-imagined romance ; Bi : 


‘ The cornac (keeper) of our elephant now gave Edward a spe- 
¢eimen both of the skill of the master and of the intelligence of the 
pupil. A sort of language has established itself between them, con- 
sisting partly of such inarticulate tones as the hunters use, and 
partly of pantomime. Some aid is derived from an iron rod, hooked 
at one end,-and pointed at the other. The hook serves for a.rein, 
and the point fora spur. Edward was much surprised to find this 
mode of travelling so pleasant, and so much swifter than the ponder- 

- Oud proportions of the animal seem to announce. It keeps pace with 
‘a horse trotting, and it never stumbles nor slackens. = = =i ws * 

¢ The journey gave Edward an opportunity of: personally exa- 
mining the relation of the-populousness to the soil, and the general 
state and system of our agriculture and well-being. They differed 
no where widely from what he had already seen in the neighbourhood 
of Adriani. oom where he saw the same mediocrity, the same 
marks of general ease and comfort, the same absence of great wealth 

or property. Inequality has not produced indigence, becaufe no 
temptation exists to accumulate by invading the inheritance of others. 
The general affluence is the more easy to preserve, as the vast quan- 
tity of unoccupied land will long kcep off that overflow of populous. 
ness, which is attended with the extreme depression of the multi- 
tude... Around every village he found a certain quantity of waste, 
which is progressively to be allotted to the children and grand-chil- 
ren of the inhabitants. These vast commons facilitate meanwhile 
a great multiplication of gattle, [n time, no doubt, other animals 
will give place to man; or rather the arts of cultivation will enable 
us to'rear, on a given surface, more men and more animals,” , 
* This novel would gain’ by some abridgments, and chang¢. 
It ig much ta be wished, indeed, that all those who undertake 
the translation of secondary works of art would prune and cur- 
tail more freely’; most’of our translated romances would be 
improved by the omission of half of their contents; and we 


doubt not that foreign reviewers say the same of our own. Ty 
t , . ’ 
Novy ses * See Rev. vol. xvii, N.S. p. 22. 
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“Mademoiselle Cratron. With Reflections on the D ; : 
published by herself. ramatic Art; 


{ Art. concluded. See our last Appendix, p. §57—560.] 
WW: have at length procured a copy of this singularly curious 


and entertaining piece of self-biography ; parts of which. 


are written with such spirit and originality, as manifest the 
author to be possessed of a strong mind, which has enabled her 


to reason and reflect on her professional duties ina more acute 


and profound manner than any of her predecessors. Yet, as a 
whole, there is so great a want of order and arrangement, that 
it seems rather a collection of fragments, preparatory to a bios 
graphical work, than a regular series of incidents, chronologi- 
cally traced. .. : 

The work begins with the history of an Apparition; by 


which, during the early years of her dramatic fame, Mademoi- 


selle CLarron was haunted and persecuted in an extraordinar 
manner. Then we have reflections on the dramatic art, wit 
some of which we presented our readers in our last Appendix; 
and here we have not only an analysis of the chief characters 
which she represented, but the principles on which her fame 
was built. After this, we meetgwith a portraiture of Made- 
moiselle Dumesnil, a *ival actress of great reputation. All 
these things, and more, are detailed before the fair writer 
speaks of her own birth, parentage, and education, and of the 
gradations by which she arrived at celebrity ;—and after hav- 
ing divided her theatrical life into three periods or sections, she 
again returns to her first reception at the Comedie Frangoise, or 
great national theatre, in order to insert some anecdotes, con- 
cerning herself, with which she was unwilling to interrupt the 
narration. 

In the section of these Memoirs which this renowned ac- 
tress entitles the two Efectras, (tragedies on the same subject by 
Crebillon and Voltaire,) she says : : 


‘I trust that I shall not offend those wha pursue the same pro» 
fessional career, by supposing them to be, during youth, as ignorant 


and vain as mryself, 
‘ The applause bestowed on my first attempts, the verses. addressed 


to me from all quarters, the adulation of those who were dying at 


my feet, the exaggeration of fools, and the jealousy of rivals, did 


not suffer-me to entertain the io doubt of my being the most extra- 
ordinary person that ever trod the stage. When the names of two 
great actresses, Lecouvreur, and de Seine, my predecessors, were men- 
tioned, I felt that disdain which those who, succeed me will probably 


feel whepever my name shall be — in their hearmg. ‘Made 


rt. VI. Mémoires @ Hyrourts Crairon, &c. 3 ie. Memoirs of 
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‘ Mademoiselle Lecouvreur was no longer in existence; I could not 
therefore judge of her talents. Mademoiselle de Seine, who had re. 
tired from the stage oe ten years, constantly attended my first 
performances ; and the applause which she bestowed on me, particu. 
cularly in the character 3 Electra, on the execution of which part 
her greatest glory was said to have been founded, completely turned 
my head. I took’ every possible step to get acquainted with her, 


_ and to prevail on her to declaim a scene in that part. A mutual 


friend procured me both those gratifications. 

- € When she entered the room, I could only perceive a woman pas 

her prime, announcing nothing of the dignity which I feared and 
expected. Her head was ill dressed, she wore an ordinary gown, and 
had no other expression. in her countenance than that of utter indif- 
ference; she had nothing imposing in her appearance ; and the sound 
of her voice, and the few trifling sentences which she uttered, would 
have inclined me to believe, if I had not seen her, that I heard the 
voice of afroward child. I triumphed. Her unwillingness to repeat, 
before me, any speeches in the part which she used to act, appeared. 
as much a confession of her insufficiency, as of my superiorty. At 
length she consented to go through a ecene of the third act of Elec. 
tra; and I was framing in my mind a little civil, false, but well. 
turned compliment, which I could not help bestowing, were her de- 
clamation ever so bad : — —- — — but the dignified air which she 
assumed, on rising to arrange the chairs in rows to form a stage and 
side-scenes, and the change which J perceived in her whole person, 
as the moment for beginningWapproached, changed also my own 

ideas; my vanity faded; I felt tears‘coming fast into my eyes; an 
when she spoke, the accents of despair, the deep affliction in her 
countenance, the noble and affecting manner in which her whole 
erson was absorbed, took entire possession of my soul, enlightened 
it, and drew me to her feet ; where, in punishment for my impertinent 
presumption, and to free me from it for ever, I confessed all my pres 
vious sensations. : 
« Emulation is necessary to excite SUREDES and we should make 
no progress without it: but we ought to keep vanity at a distance.’, 


Our next extract shall be the account which this tragic he- 
roine gives of the persevering apparition by which she was tor- 
mented: but we shall make no remarks on it, leaving it as a 
problem for our ingenious readers to solve at their Jeisure. 

When Mademoiselle CLarron first appeared on the. stage, 
she was besieged by an army of young fops and old libertines. 


¢ Among the rest,, (says she,) was a Monsieur de S. son of a 
merchant of Brittany, for whom I had a sort of friendship: but hé 
hoped for something more. This young man was of so gloomy, 
fretful, and suspicious a temper, that, after a certain time, I dismissed 
him. On his being taken iil, however, I bestowed on him ail the 
kindness and attention in my power: but, when he was recovered, I 
refused him admission again into my house, and returned him all his 
letters. | Se 

‘ Twa 
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¢'T'wo years afterward, he died, having no one with him but an 
old lady, his relation, the only society which he had admitted for a 
long time. One evening, when several friends, and my mother, had 
supped with me, after having been very chearful, I sang several 
lively songs: but when the clock had struck eleven, we heard a cry 
of the most lamentable complaint, for which we were unable to ac- 
count. We sent several persons into the street, to try to discover 
whence this lamentation proceeded. My friends and neighbours had 
all heard the mournful cry at the same time, constantly under my 
window ; and it as constantly seemed to be produced in the air with- 
out any apparent cause: but it called on our attention by circum- 
stances still more incomprehensible. One time among others, when 
M. B*** the master of the revels, with whom I had sypped, and 
who waited on me home, was taking leave of me, the fata was 
heard just over our heads, and almost terrified us to death. “This 
phenomenon immediately furnished conversation for all Paris, and 
was recorded in the register of the police. 

« After some other alarms of a similar kind, the ghost, tired of be- 
wailing himself, meditated other pranks. 

‘ Conversing one night with my usual visitors, the clock struck 
eleven, and was instantly followed by the discharge of a musquet, 
"seemingly leveHed at one of my windows ; every one heard the report, 

and saw the flash: but no mischief was done of any kind, not even 
a pane broken in the window against which it was fired. Every one, 
however, concluded that my murder was intended. The master of 
the revels flew to the Lieutenant de police, who was his friend; all 
the neighbouring houses. were searched; and the street was filled 
‘with spies ; yet, notwithstanding all these precautions, the musquet 
was discharged against the same window during three months, with- 
out killing any one, or ever breaking the glass. | 

‘The pains which the master of the revels took to discover the 
mysterious, business were ill rewarded; and the ghost, by whom he 
was not beloved, was doubtless offended with him for alarming all 
Paris about the report of a musquet, which was certainly very inno- 
cent. 

‘ One fine night, the hour was forgotten ; and the window conse- 
crated to the pranks of the ghost was opened. The master of the 
revels and I were leaning over the rails of a balcony :—but, when the 
clack struck eleven, the gun was fired, which drove us both back 
into the middle of the room, where we fell, and lay like dead per. 
sons. When we came to ourselves, we looked at each other, Jaugh- 
ing, and confessed that we had each received the most violent slap 
on the face that had ever visited the human countenance. 

‘ These lamentable cries, reports of musquets, and slaps on the 
face, were succeeded by the clapping of hands:—a noise to which 
the encouragement of the public had long accustomed me. After 
this, I heard aerial music ; a celestial voice seemed to give a specimen 
of the air that was going to be sung. Though many heard this 
voice, nothing was to be seen. Accustomed to my host, who was 
a good-natured devil enough, I paid little attention to the melodious 
sounds that were floating in the air ;—and at length all these pheno- 
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mena ceased, after a little more than two years’ duration, when the 
ghost seemed to have laid himself, and to be reconciled to his, tomb 
which he quitted no more. , 
‘ Being informed that an elderly lady wished to see me, and hav. 
ing always treated age with respect, I went out of my room to receive 
her. An emotion, for which I could not account, made me examine 
her minutely from head to foot; and this emotion was much in- 
creased, when I found that she examined me with the same degree of 
attention. All that I could do was to heg her to sit down, and we 
had both occasion for support. Our sileace continued, but our eyes 
left no doubt of the desire which we reciprocally had to break sj- 
Fence. She knew whom I was, but I was wholly unacquainted with 
her. She was sensible that it was her business to spéak -first, and 
the following conversation took place. aes po 
*¢ T have fong, Madam, eagerly wished to know you: but never 
oing to the theatre, ‘and having no acquaintance with persops who 
Save the happiness of seeing you elsewhere, I was unwilling to ex- 
plain my wish in writing, lest a letter, leaving you in doubt as to my 
motives, should meet with a refusal.”” After having listened, not 
very patiently, to a torrent of compliments on my person, talents, and 
celebrity,—I begged, if she had any business to disclose, that she 
would speak, or 1 must leave her.—She then informed me, that she 
was the best friend of Monsieur S., and the only one whom he would | 
see during the latter years of his life. ‘* Our whole time ( said she) 
was employed during this period in speaking of you, sometimes as an 
angel, sometimes as a d———1: but we always finished by my entreat- 
ing him to forget you; yet he always protested that he would love 
you beyond the tomb.—Your eyes, which I now see full of tears, 
rmit me to ask why you used him so cruelly ; and how, with a 
heart full of sensibility, you could refuse him the consolation of see- 
ing and speaking to you on¢e more ?””?— —— ‘ We cannot {I an- 
swered) command our hearts. M. S. had merit, and estimable qua- 
lities: but his gloomy, revengeful, and despotic character, made me 
equally dread his society, his friendship, and his love. In order to 
render him happy, it would have been necessary that I should re~ 
nounce all human intercourse, and even my talents, [ was poor and 
proud ; and I wished then, as I hope to continue to wish, to owe na- 
thing but to my own powers and diligence. The friendship which I 
had conceived for him made me desirous of leading him to more 
tranquil and equitable sentiments: but not succeeding, and persuaded 
that his obstinacy proceeded less from passion than from the violence 
wf his character, 1 determined to separate myself from him entirely, 
I refused to-see him in his last moments, because such a sight ae i 


have torn my heart : I feared to shew myself too cruel in refusing what 


might have been asked, and should have been too miserable had I grant- 


ed it. These, Madam, have been the motives of my conduct ; and I 


hope that I shall not incur the blame of any reasorable person,’ ——— 
“To condemn you, Madam, (she replied, } would doubtless be un- 


‘just 3 we owe great sacrifices only to oaths, parents, and benefactorss 


and on this last point, I well know to whom gratitude is due. I 
assure you that his mind was penetrated with the obligations which 


he 
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he owed to you: but he was overcome by passion 3 and your last 
refusal hastened his dissolution. He anxiously counted every moment 
till his servant returned at half an hour past ten o’clock, and told 
him, positively, that you had determined not to come. After a short 
silence, he seized my hand in a fit of despair, which terrified me —— 
Barbarian! he cried == — she shall repent of her inhumanity; I shal 
pursue her gs constantly when dead, as when alive. 1 tried to calm him, 
but he was no more |”? 


Mademoiselle CLArRoN was much alarmed at this threat: 
but, at last, recovering from her fright, she makes some perti- 
nent reflections on apparitions. ‘Who am I,’ she says, 
‘ that Nature should step out of her course to torment me? If 
by some apparent derangement of her laws, she should apprize 
us, either by her anger or benevolence, of the means of avoid- 
ing calamities and crimes, her care would be worthy of, the 
Creator of the universe. Let us adore his providence, merit 
his protection, and pretend to nothing more.’ | 

We shall terminate our extracts by the ingenuous account 
which Mademoiselle CLarron, in a letter to a female friend, 
gives of her first discovery of the diminution of her youth and 
beauty. | | 


* Having arrived at my 40th year, without perceiving, myself, the 
least alteration in my person; and the gorgeous habiliments in which 
] necessarily appeared on the stage aiding, perhaps, the illusion in 
others; an illusion that was still fortified and sustained by the variety 
of characters which I had to represent, and the passions which I had 
té paint in theatrical perspective: my friends still thought me charm- 
ing, and my lover doated on me to distraction. In short, I had not 
the slightest suspicion of the petty larceny which time had com- 
mitted ; till one day, more desirous of panning than usual, I was de- 
termined to heighten my charms by the most elegant articles of dress 
which I could possibly select ; such as we always keep in reserve, in 
order to dazzle, surprise, and excite rapturous exclamations! Look- 
ing stedfastly at my glass to see how my hair appeared, it seemed as if 
my woman fe been eareless and inattentive to the turn of my coun- 
tenance, and had placed my ornaments in such a manner as to render 
me less agreeable than I was accustomed to appear. However, I 
boldly asked for the charming cap which was sure to kill: but, in 
whichever way I placed it, 1 found that it failed of its usual effect. 
I threw it aside, and tried twenty others, but ineffectually ; till, at 
length, I narrowly examined myself. With my nose in the glass, il- 
lumined by a bright day, I discovered several wrinkles in my fore- 
head! at the two corners of my eyes! in the turn of my neck! that 
my teeth were not so white as formerly! that my lips were not so 
fresh! and that my eyes were not so bright ! and, unluckily, I was 
in perfect health! —-—»— Obliged to confess that it was not the 
feult of my. woman, nor of my FDS» I burst into tears, What 
weakness! you will say. Alas! ad an affection for a person, 
on pleasing whom my whole happiness depended. ‘The a 
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was tremendous :, my affliction lasted six months ; and my sufferings 
were the more acute, as I was cbliged to try to conceal the cause, 
From the first moment of this cruel discovery, I determined on prac. 
tising the most genuine simplicity of dress; 1 wished no longer to. 
excite attention by the allurements of finery, and hoped that | should 
the more easily escape scrutinizing glances ; since criticism and en 
ought to be silent on the imperfections of those who humbly 
acknowlege them. I made no claims; and though I redoubled my 
attention to my lover, I no longer spoke the language of love, and 
insensibly repressed all its sensations, My conduct was observed, 
and a reason for it was required: when it was assignéd, its inge- 
nuousness made an impression. By this probity, I still kept posses- 
sion of a heart during five years, which many women disputed, and 
ef which the inheritance of a great fortune deprived me for ever. 

‘ Reflect, my dear.friend, on these circumstances. At 30 years 
of age, men have the folly to rank us among old women, and to 
blame us for pretensions which ¢hey dare to form at the most disgust- 
ing period of senility. This injustice deserves pity more than anger; 
neither take offence at it, nor be frightened into sacrifices. You 
must consult your vanity, your delicacy, and your reason, in order 
to discover what claims you still have left. You cannot dissemble 
that every day robs you of some attraction and some grace: but your 
mind, exercised by time and experience, will incline you to supply 
the loss of charms, by virtues which will secure to you an empire 
not only more mild and, gentle, but certainly much more durable, 


than that of beauty.’ . 
With this moral reflection, we shall take our leave of this 
more spirited than moral production. DtB....y. 


Aer. VII. Antidote au Congres de Rastadt, &c. 3 t. i An Antidote 
to the Congress of Rastadt :—or, a Plan for a New Balance of 
Power in Europe. &vo. pp. 400. London (a pretence) 1798. 


It has somewhere been observed by Mr. Miles, the political 

writer, that from an untravelled minister we cannot expect 
wise diplomatic politics: he has however found a minister docile 
to his own suggestions, if, from the praise of M. Mallet Du Pan, 
it may be inferred that this work really speaks the sense of the 
cabinet of London. It revives the. project, once rational but 





‘pow too late, of an union between Holland and Flanders, 


under the sway of a king of the Netherlands. Who is to exe- 
cute this project? The king of Prussia, no doubt. Should 
he succeed, what could prevent his retaining possession of both 
for himself ? Partition is, on the continent, the order of the 
day: no new (/ittle powers, mere fuel for future wars, should 
be created, where greet powers are at hand to occupy and to 
incorporate. The most essential continental interest of Great 
Britain is to facilitate the extension of Prussian dominion, so 
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that it may abut against the frontier of France. Until. then, 
the northern aggrandizement of France is not at'a stand. (See 
Rev. vol. xxii. p. 405.) . 

The project suggested, at page 80, for pacification, has, the 
radical fault of lining with petty states the French. frontier; all 
which, in their turn, would have to receive-first a French 
constitution, and then an incorporation with the republic. . It 
is strange that the continental nations should hope to keep the 
French at bay, without offering to: their subjects’ at least a 
British constitution; in which the elective structure ef the 
lower house might again attract the confidence.of the -multi- 
tude, recover their allegiance, and renew that-principle-of ad- 
herence in the people at large, without which armies spend 
their efforts in vain. French principles have been called.dis- 
organizing : but they have produced, in the nation adopting 
them, aii attraction of cohesion hitherto unknown; which, is 
darting its wedgy crystals in every direction, and severing, with 
a resistless interstitial force, the comparatively loose and feebl¢ 
organization of every contiguous state, ty 

‘There are many passages in this work, which are highly 
dangerous to the interests of Great Britain; such is the advice 
insinuated at page 251 to throw up ‘the West India ‘islands, 
The account given of the financial system of this country 
tends also to injure its credit. The recommendation to ‘the 
confederated powers, to employ against France. resources bot- 
towed from French legislation, to confiscate all. ecclesiastical 
property, and al] the landed property of persons not in the por 
litics of government, are proposals only worthy of a Jacobin 
in disguise. In shert, no Englishman of probity and of judg 
ment, if he had. read this work with attention, would wish it 
to form.the scale vf action for his rulers. |. ' 


Ju 





Art. VIII. Tableau Historique &F Politique, &c.; i.e. An Histos 
rical and Political View of the Losses which the French Nation 
has suffered by the Revolution and the War, in its Population, 
its Agriculture, its Colonies, its Manufactures, and its Commerce. 
By Sir Francis’ D‘Ivernois. 8vo. pp. 5co. 8s. Boards. 

+Elmsley and Bremner, &c. London. 1799. 


HE industrious and skilful investigations of Sir F. D*Iver. 
Nols, relative to the interior condition of France, have 
repeatedly attracted our approbation, if they have not overawed 
our acquiescence. Hitherto, he has principally been occupied 
with financial discussion *, but he now undertakes an estimate 


* See Rev. vol. xix. p. $15, XXl. Pp. 537) and xxv. p. 575. § 
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of the agricultural and commercial state of that country. Thy 
telescope of his curiosity certainly discovers many curious phx- 
nomena : but it is furnished with a smoked lens, which magni- 
fies and darkens the object4 selected for its field’ of view. 
Even if no exaggeration attended the statement of the principal 
data; the inferences deduced from them would still be unal- 
fowable. From a diminution of prosperity, réal in several res 
spects, it is rash in the extreme to expect a speedy declension 
of power. History rather supports the conclusion that nations 
become in a military capacity the more formidable, by their 
neglect and abandonment of public and private luxury, of 
orderly industry and patient civilization. Cyrus laid waste 
Lydia and Syria, but founded the most powerful dynasty of 
Persian kings. ‘The victories of the Romans ceased not duri 
their poverty, but during their opulence. ‘The wealth of Spain 
was-less obstinate than the poverty of the Nethetlands:-but Hol- 
land, grown rich; became less formidable than Prussia with an 
inferior revenue. Lord:Clive lessened by his ravages the prospes 
rity of Hindostan, yet he promoted the lasting aggrandizement 
of the British empire. It is not true, then, that national prospe- 
rity is a correct measure either of the degree or duration of 
national powet.. ‘France may be retrograde as to wealth and 
civilization, and yet her institutions may be attaining stability 
and consistence> : . 7 

- That the sources of French prosperity will dty up is itself 
problematical. What are the main elements of national 
wealth’? Surely the wages of productive labor, and the profits 
of stock. The comforts of the most numerous class are ever 
where proportioned to the retribution allowed for their toil: 
the journeyman is better fed, clad, sheltered and taught, the 


-rg.*pmore his time is worth: Now the wages of labor have under- 


gone, throughout France, (see p.2!,) an immense augment- 
ation ; which cannot bat facilitate early marriages, the 
great causes of rapid population and of the purity of domestic 
morals. Wages have, generally speaking, doubled (p. 406) : 
on which.account, men-servants and other classes of unpro- 
ductive labourers are now nearly unknown; and, as Dupont 
observes in his report, workmen are become more profuse con- 
sumers. ‘The evidence to this point is so decisive, that our 
author hesitates (p. 227) whether wages have not tripled. 
This increase of the market-rate of labor is, in part, to be 
ascribed to the diminished competition resulting from military 
requisitions ; and in part (p. 229) to the abolition of those op- 
pressive laws which prohibited the combinations (Jes /igues) ,of 


journeymenr. : 
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~ The general increase of the profits of stock is not less un- 
equivocal. These profits, as is well known, always bear a 
regular relation to the average interest of money. In the 
higher lines of business, where much capital is employed,. the 
profits of stock seldom exceed double: interest ; in the lower 
lines of business, where little capital is employed, they ascend 
to triple and quadruple interest. If therefore the average in- 
terest of money in Francé be seven and a half per cent. yearly, 
the profits of stock must be fifteen, twenty-five, and fifty per 
cent. ‘This inference our author confirms by stating (p. 210) 
that commodities, sold retail; gain double the price which 
they cost wholesale :— so that every grocer and draper in France 
makes as large a profit‘on his returns, as an English druggist, 
This mcreased amount of profit is accompanied by an increased 
celerity and a consequent multiplication of return; for {at 
page 211) we learn that a great abbreviation, or rather abolition, 
of credit has been adopted by all orders of traders, 

We assume, on the authority of private information obtained 
through a mercantile house at Hamburg, ‘that the ayerage 
yeatly rate of interest inFrance, between regular and-creditable 
merchants, is about seven and a half per cent. ;. this might also 
have been inferred from the data of our author, who says: 


« Some time after the fall of Robespierre, a discount-bank was set 
up.at the hotel Massiac, by means of which, several of the best houses 
in Paris made and received their payments. From its commence» 
ment, it discounted their paper at # per cent. per month, to the 
amount of their shares’or deposits. Since the 18th Fructidor, it has 
ventured to issue bank-notes.’ str tbet 


We learn afterward (p. 452) that this bank failed: but that 
another, which discounted at the rate of 3 per cent. per month, 
maintains its ground. Now if six per cent. be not, and if nine 
per cent. be, a rate of discount profitable to a company of 
bankers, the natural or average rate of interest must lie between 
both, and amount to about 72 per cent. yearly. 

In defiance of the direct testimony of that very trustworthy 
traveller Dr. Meyer, (see Rev. vol. xxvi. p. 499,) Sir F. D’lver- 
NoIs endeavours to prove that the agriculture of France, not- 
withstanding appearances, must be in a dying state. He com- 
plains that the landed properties of France are greatly (p.26) 
subdivided since the Revolution, and commonly cultivated by 
the proprietor ; circumstances unfavorable to large farms, and 
to the possession of abundant capital by the farmer. This, 
however, is also the case in China, where agricultire has at- 
tained its acmé ; ‘and, under the French system of hiring in- 


struments of agriculture, and keeping small stocks of gr 
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(the climate rendering manure less essential, ) the inconvenience 
of numerous petty farms is not easily proved. The profits of 
stock, having increased in other occupations, must also in the 
farming line be greater than before; and this may easily be 
the case without any apparent increase of the price of produce 
when it is considered that tythes, excises on crops, feudal dues, 
and game-laws, however iniquitously abolished, have ceased to » 
exist, and that rent is lower than ever. These important 
benefits are only counteracted by the suppression of the corvies, 
or parish-road-duty ; which has occasioned (p.64) a shameful 
neglect of the highways :—a turnpike system ought first to 
have been substituted. In the estimate of the neat produce 
of France, it has not been recollected that great part of the 
country is within the latitude which ripens two crops in a year 
on the same soil. It is on the other hand acknowleged:.that 
the dearth (p. 118) of 1794 and 1795 served as an excuse for 
numberless encroachments on the waste. lands, which. the 
anarchy facilitated, and which have greatly increased the mass 
of productive sutface.—To all these causes of agricultural pro- 
sperity, the author opposes a collection of complaints from 
various districts, which all describe themselves as unable to pay 
the. contribution fonciere, which is certainly a very moderate tax, 
The exposition of Duprat (p. 82) enumerates grievances of this 
kind. Be it observed that the French land-tax (or whatever 
it should be called) is distributed among the several depart- 
ments, in the complex ratio of their populousness and wealth ; 
and that. this wealth is valued in the villages on the. scale of 
the supposed neat produce of the land. Hence every canton 
or district.has a perpetual interest in stating at the lowest its 
own populousness and produce, and in favouring a similar 
understatement by its neighbours. With such motives for 
disparagement; it is only wonderful that the official cadastres 
should not wholly have untenanted the soil, and have sterilized 
the legitimate surface of Indre et Loire into another department 
of the Landes. 

- Qn the topic of manufactures, it is observed that Lyons, 
Sevres, the Gobelins, and all other seats of merely luxurious 
art, are decaying fast (p. 191): but that Sedan, Louviers, El- 
beuf, Carcassone, and Abbeville, preserve a part even of their | 
fine demand; ang that, by the aid of some manufactures in the 
conquered provinces, they are enabled to supply France suff- 
ciently even with coarse cloth (draps legers). The city of 
Rouen is represented as declining: which may be true of its 
West India commerce, but it is not true of its manufactures 5 
—we speak after an English traveller in that line of business. 


Dr. Meyer fully supports “what we have already stated, aero 
be vol. 
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vol. xxv. p.§78,) thatthe manufactures mall the north of France 
are at a stand not for want of orders,: but for want-of hands; 
a state peculinuly favourable to the profit.ef the :conductor,' to 
the introduction of mechanism, and. to every other. impréve: 
ment in the arts-of production. Sir. Fi D’lveknois ‘affects to 
advise the re-establishment. of public admeasurements.of stuffs, 
and of legal lengths and breadths; as if the English manufac 
tures had not derived advantage from their Jatitudinarian prace 
tice in these respects. n2 } insestgot : ‘Y 
That the holders of funded property, the owners of houses and 
land, and indeed al]. the unproductive, classes of society, have 
been crushed—pitilessly erushed—by the French Revolution; 
is vety.true:—but to maintain that. the inferior lines of ins 
dustry: if) France are not attaining a rapidly progressive wells 
being, .is indicative rather of a partisan than of 4 fair reosoneg 
-) We agree! with Sir-Francis in thinking it, avdesirable: ters 
mination of the present war, that the government: of France 
should be compelled to assume the integrity of the Constituting 
Assembly, and ence more to decree that ‘* France: renounces 
all. conquest.”. This end, however, will not be attained b any 
depreciating misealculations of the resources of the republic: 
but by making it the interest of the numerous classes, to 
transfer their, allegiance from’ their present military tyrants to 
some more, pacific neighbour. : ip iceennt Tay. 
SF ee See ee eee TET EP eee 





of the Academy of Sciences, for thé Year 1790. Extracted from 
the Registers of this Academy. 4to. Paris.’ pp. 676. and 15 
- Plates. “1797. : 


T™ famous Academy was established in 1666 under the 

auspiees of Louis XIV. By its labours and discoveries, 
during more than thirty years from its first institution, it se 
fully answered the intentions of its royal founder, thatin 1699 
he honoured it with new marks of distinction, and gave to it 
what may be termed a second and a more noble birth. M, de 
Pontchartrain, minister and secretary of state, with the ad- 
vice and assistance of M. Abbé Bignon, his nephew, (who 
had been for many years president of the Academy,) formed 
the laws and regulations of the new constitution, which re 
ceived the assent of the king, The death-warrant of* the 
Academy was signed by the National Convention of France, 
in 1793. 

Vou sUmMa DIES! We must lament its dissolution 8 
the soutces of consolation are abundant. . It has left an edifice 
of such variety and grandeur, so fraught with the most exquaé 

‘ Appy Rev. VoL. XXVIII. Oo Sate 
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Site specimens'and most finished models of art, that we cannot 
approach it ‘without enthusiasm, nor leave it without instruction ! 
{t is: within its venerable precincts, that we must seek for the 
trué monument of our great Newton!» res | 

’ We believe that within the list of the members of this So. 
ciety, (honorary or otherwise,) is comprehended every man who 
during this century has been at all eminent for science. We 
must listen, then, with a large portion of academic faith, to 
those who represent this institution as reserved: only for the 
partisans of rebellion and impiety ; who decry its labours, and 
depreciate its usefulness, by representing it as a royal institu. 
tion, yet continually plotting the downfall of -royalty; as an 
institution which, although formed by the care and endowed 
by the munificence of a king styling himself Most Christian, 
yet propagated. with an unceasing and sabbath-less diligence the 
most pernicious doctrines of Atheism.—Offended bigotry, or 
frustrated ambition, is regardless of discrimination, and extra 
vagant in its anger : : 

© Nor truth nor reason makes it at a stay.’? * 


Tt puts into,one sweeping clause of Ban and Anathema, the 
unmediate authors of offence, and those who have been instru- 
mental to it remotely, indirectly, and inadvertently. 

‘In times of turbulence and horror, we should not wonder 


‘16 Fif science and the mild studies of humanity quitted a people, 


as having no longer-any business or cultivation among them; 
yet the Academy has not ceased to exist solely by the circum- 
stance of times of horror having come on the people of France, 
but because it was.a royal institution, and royalty had been over- 
thrown: for, by.the véry edict of its destruction, the establish- 
ment of another institution, under the title of the National In 
stitute, was declared. 

The contents of the present volume are memoirs prigted 
for the year 1790 + since the month of July 1794, but not ex- 
posed ‘to sale, on account of the depreciation of paper money. 
Its form, and the distribution of its parts, are altered from 
those of the preceding volumes. The historical part, the re- 
ports, the programmas, &c. are omitted: which omission is 
to be attributed to the avocations of the Secretary, Condorcet, 
when deputy to the National Convention, and who perished 
miserably in 1794. It is proposed to print a separate volume 
for the Eloges, which ‘will relate to Franklin, Tillet, Le Gentil, 





* Altered, slightly, from Dryden. 


+ The last volume which we noticed was that for 1788: see Rev. 
vol. viii. N.S. p. 507. The volume fos 1789 we have not. been able 


fe procure. 
Charles, 
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Charles, Fourcroy (the Engineer), Rochefoucault, Bonnet, Dittrich 
Bailly, Lavoisier, Malesherbes, Print Vicg @ Azyr, Loatenet, 
Du Sejour, Petit, Perronnet, Demours, and d’ Agelet. This series 
of Eloges will terminate the important collection of the Me- 
moirs of the Academy, comptehended in 139 volumes; viz. — 


VoLs.92 from 1699 to 1790, the year 1772 containing two. 
11 from the’ foundation of the Academy in 1666, until 
its renewal in 1699. 
11 of Memoirs presented to the Academy, 
g of Prizes... 
g of Tables, to. 1780, 
4 of Machines, (drawings of). 
A preliminary advertisement to this volume, from which 
these particulars are extracted, is signed La Lanpe.—We come 
now to the Memoirs. 


Concerning the Situation, on the Terrestrial Globe, of the prin» 
cipal Ports on the Coast of the ArsacipEs in the South-Sea, to the 
East of New Gainea. By Prerre te Monniee. 

In assigning the longitude to the coasts of New Holland, the 
makers of charts have been in much uncertainty, with respect 
to so ‘great a quantity as 4 degrees of longitude. 

The.author of the present memoir thinks that there are now 
sufficient means for removing these doubts, to be obtained from 
the superior construction of time-pieces, and the perfected 
theories of the trade-winds and sea currents. 


Experiments and Observations on the Effect which results 
a Combination of one Part of Pewter, with 24 Parts of fine or 
allayed Gold; when the Ingot, combined of the Pewter and Gold, 
and reduced to a Plate, is annealed, By MartTuieu T1LLer. 

In the Fournal de Physique for the month of September 1788, 
was a memoir intitled, ‘* Experiments and Observations on the 
Manner of melting Gold and Pewter ;” in which the reporter 
controverted the opinion of those metallurgists, who maintain 
that pewter mixed with gold in the smallest quantity, whether in 
substance or vapour, entirely destroys the ductility of that 
metal. The reporter adduced the authority of Mr. Alchorne, 
assayer in the Tower of London, who published a paper in 
the Philosophical Transactions to prove that pewter may be 
mixed with gold in moderate quantities, without producin 
any bad effects. An abstract is given of the Experiments an 
Observations of Mr. A.s who is of opinion that gold, melted 
with pewter in the proportion of one part to 24 parts of gold, 
forms an alloy which preserves a sufficient ductility to be 
beaten, reduced into a plate of the thickness of stout paper, to 
be: employed in the manufacture of trinkets, and to be-drawn 
into a fine wire. Sis The 
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' "The ie of thé ‘preseite: méthoir, being OF opinion that 
reytatiys d with gold rendered ft'so brittle ast be’ urifit te 
iret we wire, of beaten into ‘thin’ plates, &c. tepeated the 
ai énts of Me. ‘Alchétie these’ he relates; and hé ¢ 
cludes from them'that' gold, whethér fine ot alloyed, SoA 


witha Sniall part of ‘the most pute ‘pewter, by Melting chen 


thoroughly ‘together; 2equites stiffiiess: and: lartineess and al-- 
though, with careful management, ‘it may BE Beaten out under 
the hammer, yét, not’ being dble to bear/the annealing without 
the danger of breaking, it is deprived of the-essential strait 
of being capable of restoration to that &tate 6f suipplenegs which 
is natural to it. M. Titer, therefore; Consalting the: interests of 
artists, thinks it-his duty to réstore to them their former doubts 
on the mixtute of gold'and pewter. He is moreover of opmion 
that jewellers, and those who make trinkets; would find their 
account in having théir gold refined, previously to.the working 
of it; as they would save an expence of time and labour, which, 
the cautious management of gold mixed with pewter requires. 


Wemoir on the Disappearance of Saturn's Ring, in 178 9 and 
1790. By Jekome La Laxpe. 

M. La Lanne here éxplains how the position of the sun aia 
moon *préduced ’ the four phenomena of Satutn’s Ring in 1789 
amd | 1190 he likewise énimetrates.:all ‘che ‘observations made 
by different ‘astronomers, respecting | the ~phzenomenon of the 
gga of thé ‘Ring, the circumstances under which 

were mate, and with what agreement. He thinks 
chan the method given by.him for ascertaining the phases of 
flic-Ring is more simple than that of M. du Séjour; who has 
treated: the subject ahalytically 3 in his Essai ver heb Phenomenes, 
amd-in: his Traité Analytique of the apparent motions. 


‘Menicir on the Flux and Reflus ofthe Sea. By Pierre Simon 
La PLace. 

The true cause of the tides was first assigned by Newton, in 
his Principia. He found that the same law ‘of attraction, 
which’ shed the othet ph#nomena of the system, might be 

plied to this with equal success, The déductions, however, 
oP nie great philosopher, concerning the tides, not being suf- 
ficisatly ‘full Sod particular; the Paris Académy proposed, as 
the subject of its prize dissertation for the year 1740, * ‘The 
Flix and Reflux of the Sea.” The prize was shared by Luler, 
D. Bernowilli; and Maclaurin ; who, in three masterly and ce+ 
Tebrated treatises, developed the Newtonian theory :—but: the 
estion had-not been considered, even by these mathemati- 
‘cians, in all its generality. ‘Consulting facility, they had adopted 


an ——— similar to-that of Néwton eater the equilit 
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brium of the sea, which they supposed every instant to be in 
equilibrio under the action of-'the ‘heavenly ‘bodies; whereas, 
the rapid rotatory motion of the earth prevents the water at.its 
surface from assuming, at every instant, the figure which re- 
sults from the operating forces. In comparing the results from 
‘theory with actual observation, a great want of coincidence 
was manifested’in the difference of two-tides in, the same day ; 
which was observed to be in fact very small, but by theory 
appeared._to be considerable. ) 
The deficiency of their theories was perceived and acknow- 
leged by the authors themselves; and in order to supply it, 
neither analysis nor the science of the movement of fluids offered 
adequate resources, . The first researches, which were. to con- 
duct to a more perfect theory of the tides, were made by D’ Alem- 
bert, in his “ Reflexions sur la Cause des Vents ;” in which he cone 
siders the oscillations of a fluid covering a planet placed under 
the action of an attracting body. Afterward, the discoveries 
of this great geometrician in the doctrine of fluids, and in ana- 
lysis, afforded ampler means of considering* the subject of the 
tides under a more general point of view. He introduced a 
new branch of analysis, called Calcul aux differences partielles’; 
a calculation which must necessarily be made, when into the 
conditions of the problem all the elements which influence the 
phznomena of the tides are made to enter.- From the time of 
the first inyention of this calculus, its inventor, Aujer, and Le 
Grange, have continually and greatly contributed to its per 
fection. : 7 
M. pve 1a Pract, availing himself of the great improve- 
ments which had been made in the deerrthe of fluids and in 
_ pure analysis, since the time of the publication of the treatises 
of Euler, Bernouilli, and Maclaurin, resumed in the Memoirs 
‘of the Academy for 1775 and 1776 the problem of the tides. 
His hypothesis was simply this; that the spheroid (mentioned 
‘in the problem) differs very little from a sphere; that the. fluid 
covering it is of a very small depth, relatively to the radius of 
the solid; that the spheroid’ has an uniform rotatory motion 
round a constant axis; and the centrifugal force thence regult- 
ing, for all the parts’ of a fluid, is very small with respect to 
the force of gravity ;—finally,. that these parts obey other 
forces, such as the attraction of the several heavenly bodies : 
—which forces, however, are inconsiderable with respect to 
the force of gravity. The motion of the bodies, likewise, is 
- supposed to be much slower than the rotatory one of the sphe- 
roid.—-M. DE La Paces, by thus establishing his theory on an 
hypothesis more conformable to real.circumstances, was en- 
abled not only to solve the — phenomena, but to an 
| 0 3 the 
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the true reason of that almost exact equality which exists be- 
’ tween the tides of the same day. 

In the present memoir, the theory of the oscillations of the 
ocean is‘resuttied ; and its correspondence with actual observa- 


tion is more particularly considered. The author remarks 
that : : 


* To ascertain the proximity of such a correspondence, it was ney 
eessary to have a collection of a great number of observations made 
with care, during a period of many years, in a port where the phe- 
nomena of the tides are very sensible, regular, and liable to be af- 
fected by the winds only in a small degree. Of this kind, the most 
extensive collection is that of observations made at Brest, at the com- 
mencement of this century; which M. Cassint found among the pa- 
pers of his grandfather, and which M. de la Laude published in the. 
4th volume of the zd edition of his Astronomy. Of these observa- 
tions I have made use; and from their examination, so striking a re- 
gularity (regard being had to all the causes capable of interrupting it) 

_manifests itself, that I do not hesitate to point out.the port of Brest 
as one of the most favourable for observations on the tides, if made 
with attention equal to that which has been devated to the deter- 
mination of the other phenomena of the system. This port is pro- 
bably indebted, for the advantage which I have mentioned, to the 
circumstances of its advanced position in the sea, and of the narrow. 
entrance of its road compared with the breadth ; hence the irregular 
oscillations of the waters of the sea are much diminished. acques 
Cassini only gave, in our memoirs, the consequences which he dé 
duced from the observations of which I have spoken; and on this 
gccasion a very important remark forces itself on our notice, concern- 
ing the necessity of publishing the original observations made on one 
-phenomenon ; since it frequently happens that the best establishe 
theory of phenomena renders those observations interesting, which 
had formerly been neglected because they appeared to be of small 
damportance. The truth of this remark has been suggested to me and 
exemplified in my researches. The ahove mentioned collection of 
‘observations does not contain any relative to the law which regulates 

‘the ascent and descent of the waters of Brest ; a defect which I have 
supplied by accurately detailed observations made in that port at my 
request. | 

‘ In observations of this kind, where a thousand accidental causes 
may intervene, and obstruct the-regular course of nature, it becomes 
necessary to consider a great number of them at once; in order that, 
adventitioys causes balancing each other in their effects, the mean 
results may exhibit only regular or constant phenomena. It is 
moreover requisite, by an advantageous combination of observations, 

‘to groupe the phenomena which we are desirous of determining, arid 
‘to separate them, that they may be distinguished with greater faci- 
lity and-exactness. Such a method Ehave pursued ; and a departure. 

from it exposes us to the danger of mistaking, as a law of nature, 

_ khe.effect of an accidentalicause, For instance; Facques Cassini con- 

cluded, from the comparison of some isolated observations, that the 
greatest 
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rer tides of Syzigies happened, ceteris paribus, in the equinoxes. 
- de la Lande, acting ona plan of a similar principle, obtained 2 
contrary result.—In the course of this memoir, it will appear that 
the results of a great number of observations place the fact beyond 
all doubt, that the greatest tides in Syzigies and the least tides im 
Quadratures happen in the Equinoxes ; and that the declinations of 


the sun and moon have a very sensible influence on the height and 
interval of the tides.’ 






M. pE LA Pxace then proceeds to give the summary of the 
results to which he has attained in the present memoir. He 
first considers the most simple case of the problem; the sun 
acting solely on the waters, and moving in the plane of the 
equator. Here the result would be the ocean in the sam¢ 
state at every interval of 12 hours, and a flux and reflux in the 
space of half aday. It is likewise shewn in what manner the 
Jaw of the ascent and descent may be determined, and for 
what cause the diminution of the tide in. ports varies a little 
from this law :—moreover, that the more extensive and shal- 
Jow a sea is, the more sensible are the phenomena of the 
tides. 

The author next estimates the action of the moon, and 
points out the remarkable phenomena which arise from the a F 
combined action of the sun and moon. For instance; the ‘a 
whole tide at its maximum; which happens when the full 
lunar tide coincides with the full solar tide in Syzigies, the 
actions of the sun and moon then co-operating: again; the 
whole tide at its minimum, the high lunar tide coinciding with 
the low solar tide, which happens in Quadratures. 

In the latter part of the summary, the motiens and the dis- 
tances of the centre of the earth from the sun and moon are 
‘made to vary. In this case, by developing the expressions for 
their actions on the sea, the different terms may represent the 
actions of the same number of bodies, moving uniformly at 
constant distances from the earth; whence it will be easy to 
determine the flux and reflux of the sea, corresponding to the 
inequality of the motions and the distances of the sun and 
moon. If the phznomena of the tides be thus submitted to 
analysis, it will appear that the tides produced by these two 
heavenly bodies increase in the inverse ratio of the cubes of 
the distances; ceterts paribus, then, the tides ought to increase 
in the perigee of the moon, and diminish.in its apogee. This 
phzenomenon is remarkable at Brest. It appears, by a com- 
parison of observations, that one minute of variation in the 
semidiameter of the moon corresponds to 2 ft. 8 of variation 
in the whole tide ; and observation is in this instance so con- 
formable to theory, that it is possible by these means {o deter- 
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mine the law of the action of the moon on the sea relatively to 


its distance. OSE RE 
.. The last case is that in which the author makes the sun and 
moon, to move not in the plane of the equator, but as they 
really doin nature; and from their dechinations, he says, new 
pheenomena will appear, which, compared with theery, give 
additional confirmation to his system. cae 

. At the conclusjon of his summary, M..pn La Pace adds, 


01 Hence appears the accordance of the theory founded on the law 


ef gravitation, with the phenomena of the heights and intervals of 
the tides.. Many of these phenomena have been first pointed out by 
the theory, and afterwards confirmed by observation ;- others, known 
to me by observation, and which did not appear.to have any possible 
dependance on the theory, have resulted from that theory when more 
thoroughly examined. In general, all the results from theory, ab- 
bpfacting rom local circumstances, have been confirmed by observa- 
ticn ; ‘and when’ losal circumstances have modified the results from 
theory, then, by attending to these circumstances and estimating 
their. effects, the same agreement has appeared. More numerous, 
more exact, and more detailed observations than those already made, 
ladding farther confirmation to the theory, may moreover determine 
the small partial tides which depead on the fourth power of the lunar 
parallax, and on other quantities neglected in the calculation. We 
are therefore as much interested in devoting attention to the tides, as 
‘to the other phanomena of the system. It will be sufficient to ob- 
serve, every year, the instant of time, and the heights of the low 
and high tides, in the two syzigies, and in the two following qua- 
‘dratures which comprehend each equinox and solstice. ‘The observa- 
tion of the altitudes of the tides is attended with no difficulty: but 
-that of the instants of time for the high and low tide is not so easy, 
-Jt-may however be determined with precision, by taking a mean be- 
_tween the two, instants when the sea is at the same height, a quarter 
of, an hour nearly before and after the high or low tide. A jong 
series of observations of this kind, compared with the corresponding 
positions of the sun and moon, will rectify the elements obtained 
by mé in this work ; will fix those which are as yet uncertain; and 
will explain those phenomena which are yet involved in the errors 
‘of observations.’ 


M. pe 14 Prace then proceeds to the analytical part, re- 


suming the formule previously demonstrated in the yolumes 


for 1775 and 1776. 

In the course of the memoir are inserted nine tables. 

-The solution of this important and difficult problem (/e plus 
épineux, de toute la mechanique cileste) reflects becoming lustre 


and dignity on the last labours of the academy. . 


‘Experiments concerning Seed-Wheat. By HENRY ALEXANDER 
‘TEssIER. 3 
These 
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- “hese experiments were instituted for the purpose of ascera 
taining the two following questions : Is it always necessary te 
sow the seed of the last harvest? Is it necessary frequently to 
‘renew the seed; that is, to take it from another district or 
country ?—If the usage of farmers be of weight, the question is 
already decided ; for they almost invariably sow the seed of the 
last harvest only, and change the seed every two or three 
years. ‘Lhe experiments of M. Tesster were made with a 
variety of seeds of different. ages, and tend to controvert the 
common opinion. Respecting the first question, he concludes 
from his experiments that ripe wheat is capable of preserying 
its germinative virtue, when not destroyed by animals or fer- 
mentation ; and that the seed of the last harvest but one, bet- 
ter care being taken of it than of older seed, is very proper to 
be used. If, however, the cultivator be apprehensive that the 
grain has suffered any injury from insects or fermentation, he 
ought, previously to seed-time, to try experiments with a cer- 
tain number of grains. | “Ag 
The advantages resulting from the establishment of the fact, 
that seed loses not its germinative virtue by keeping, will ap- 
pear in these cases; first, When the grain of the last harvest 
has suffered by rottenness. 2dly, When the hail has injured 
the fields * of the farmer, so that his only resource is in the 
seed contained in his granaries. 3dly, When a retarded har- 
vest (as it happens in some mountainous parts) approaches tao 
nearly to the seed-time. 4thly, When the seed of the new 
harvest is of a quality superior to that of the preceding one; 
it being then the interest of the farmer, and of the public, that 
the wheat of the preceding year should be used as seed. 
With regard to the second question; the author thinks 

from the experiments of ten years, that he may venture to af- 
_firm that, within such a space of time, it is not necessary to 
renew the seed-wheat ; and that it does not suffer a diminu- 
tion of its qualities so speedily as some have supposed. 


Memoir on the particular Integrals of differential Equations. 

. By ApRrign Marie Le GENDRE. 
In a memoir presented to the Academy in 1734 by M. 
Clairaut, and proposing to give the solutions of * problems in 
‘which it is required to find curves of which the property con- 
sists in a certain relation between their branches, expressed by 
an equation,” the author, ert the nature of the analytical 
process, made the following singular remark; ‘‘ that there are 





* This frequently happens in some of tht southern provinces of 
Yrance. 
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differential equations capable of admitting two solutions, dif- 
ferent from one another, of which one requires not the aid of 
the integral calculus; of such kind are the differential equa- 
tions 

wdydy m= dy* = ydx* — dydx * which the equations 4y = 
x” + 2x41 and 24x — 2x = — 4y+1— 4a equally satisfy, 
and ady* + xdy* — ydydx = xdxdy — ydx* which the equations 


> ale Vy =V7 qq and bby — 2bx + 2by = — ga equally 


satisfy.” 


M. £uler, in a memoir entitled ‘ Exposition de quelques parae 
doxes dans le calcul intégral,” presented to the Academy and 
published in 1756, considered more particularly the nature of 
these differential equations which admitted of two integrations ; 
placed them in a clearer point of view; and illustrated his 
reasoning by many examples drawn from geometry: but nei- 
ther had this author at that time, nor had M. C/airaut, mvesti- 
‘gated the method of determining @ priori whether a false equa- 
tion, which satisfies a given differentia} equation, is comprised 


or not in the complete integral of this differential equation, 


without previously knowing this integral. 

This was, however, afterward effected by Zu/er in the first 
volume of his Ca/cul Integral. A more general and rigorous 
solution of the problem was exhibited by D’Alembert in the 
Paris Acts for the year 176y. M. de /a Place, in a memoir for 
the year 1772, extended and perfected the theory of particular 
solutions; and, which had never been done before, he gave 
methods for finding directly all the particular solutions whigh 
could satisfy a given differential equation; and which should 
not be comprised in the general solution of the equation. 
Finally, a new and complete theory of this branch of analysis 
was exhibited by M. La Grange, in the Memoirs of Berlin for 
1774 

In the present memoir, the subject of the particular inte- 
grations of differential equations is resumed by M, Le GENDRE; 
who proposes to demonstrate a new principle, from which, 
says he, ‘ results a method more direct than those already given, 
for distinguishing the particular integrals from those which are 
only incomplete ; and for deducing the former immediately 


» from the proposed differential equation.’ His principle is that 


‘the particular integrals are always comprised in a finite equa- 
tion, where the number of arbitrary constant quantities is less 





Ke This equation, by the fluxionary notation, 1s xx'y — jy? = 
yn * xe 


than 
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‘ 


than in the complete integral.’ He acknowleges that his prin- 
ciple, and its demonstration, are consequences very easy to be 
deduced from the theory of M, La Grange.—At the end of the 
memoir, a new solution of the tautochronous curve is given. 


Remarks on the Muscles situated at the Forzpart of the Neck. 
By Rapwacr Bienvenu SaBaTIer. = : 

In the enumeration and description of muscles, M. Sasa- 
TIER was the first who adopted the excellent method of Albi- 
nus, although this method was known in 1734. Albinus 
divides the body into 48 parts. M. SaparTier divides it into 
28 only, for reasons set forth in his treatise on anatomy. In 
the twentieth division, are comprised those muscles which are 
situated in the forepart of the neck: but this division does not 
contain all the muscles which are in the corresponding division 
of Albinus. The consideration of the muscles of the z2oth 
division is resumed by M. SaBaTieR, and treated in this me 
moir with greater nicety and exactness than in his treasise be- 
fore mentjoned. 


Observations on the right Muscles of the Belly. By the same. 

The changes observed in the muscles of the belly, by Al- 
binus and Dupuy, are here confirmed by the observations of 
the present writer. 


Second Memoir on the Hail Storm, which happened on Sunday, 
Fuly 13th 1788. By M. M. Le Ror, Buacue, and Tessier. 
In the volume for the preceding year, a report was made on 
this storm, which traversed France, part of Flanders, and of 
Holland, a space of 200 leagues, in eight hours. The present 
memoir, in pursuance of an order of the Academy to inquire 
particularly into the circumstances of the event, coztains an 
exact and detailed account of the direction, the ravages, and 
the duration of the tempest, and of the loss which France sus- 
tained by it.—The storm passed in the direction of two pa- 
rallel Lands *. The one commenced on the coast of Aulnis, 
traversed Poitou, Tourraine, the province of Orleans, Isle de 
France, Picardy, French Flanders, and penetrated into Austrian 
Flanders, Zealand, and Holland. The other, commencing inSain- 
tonge, traversed the same provinces as the first, and those parts 
of Brabant and Holland which were in the same line with it. 
‘The mean distance between the bands was five leagues anda 
quarter. The whole length of one was 165 leagues; and that 
of the other, 200 leagues. The direction of the storm was 





- * The French word is bandes, which is not easily translated: the 


idea meant to be conveyed may be best conceived perhaps by the 
word strip, or stripe, ‘ 
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Anomaly., By A. P, Dionis pu Séjour. 


s 
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from south-west to north-east. It was everywhere preceded 
by such darkness, that, although the day was advanced, it was 
apossible to. write or read without a light. In seven hours, it 
traversed all the parts of France which suffered by.it; the 
welocity.of the wind being 162 leagues, or 49; miles, im a 
hour. + 


_, Tbe hail-stones were irregular in their form; some being® 
round, others long and. pointed; the largest weighed one-half 
pound, at most.— Lhe duration of the fal] of hail in each place 
did, not exceed eight minutes.—No human being was killed by 
fre hail-stones, hut many animals were destroyed or maimed 5 

ildings were overthrawn ; trees were rooted up, or stripped 
of their branches ; grain and vines. were destroyed, &¢.-- The 
known loss to France, was 24,9625093 livres. 


1: Observations on the first Comet of 1790, discovered in England 


By: Miss Herschel; chserved at Paris, from the Marine Observa- 


toxy, the 19th and 20th Fanuary. By Cuarves MessikRr. 


‘This comet was discovered at Slough, near Windsor, on the 
qth January, and information of it was communicated by Dr. 
Herschel to the French astronomers ; who began to observe it 
from the 18th January., In the present memoir are given two 
Systems of Elements, calculated by the President of Saron. 
The second has been already published in the Connozssance des 
‘Temps for 1792, p.354. « 


Observations on the second Comet of 1790, discovered at Paris 
by PF. A. Méchain, panuary oth ; observed at the Marine Ob- 
_servatory from the 1th tothe 21st of the same Month. By the 
This is the sixty-third comet of the system, of which the 
orbit is calculated. Two tables are given in this memoir; 
3st, Ofits apparent positions; 2d, Of the right ascensions and 
declinations of the stars with which the comet of 1790 has 
en compared ; their positions being reduced to the time of 
‘the observations. : 


1. Observations on the third Comet of 19905: discovered in. England 

-by. Miss Herschel, on the Morning of Aprel 17, observed at Paris 

from the Marine Observatory from the 1st of May to the 29th of 
Fuly. By the Same. 

‘Observations of Eight Thousand Northern Stars, made at the 
‘Military School, with a Mural Quadrant of the Radius of 7% 


’ Feet. By Jerome ve 1a Lanne. ' 
_, These papers require no particular. remark. 


Memair on.the Algebraical Relation between the true and mean 


When 
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‘Whea the true: anomaly ‘is: givens the @meanianomaly snap. 
easily .be found: but, when the niesn:anomaly is given, itis 
not so.easy to determine the true; simce it/is mecessary to ro“ 
solve.an equatton which -invelves an .are and the sine of that 
atc.— To facilitate the solution of the problem, a series is.usedl 
which @xptesses, by ‘a very near approximation, ithe true atio-< 
maly,, when the inean is given :— but, although this :determima 
ation is sufficiently exact for astrohemical purposes, since the 
eccentricities of the orbits ofthe planets!are very small, yet, aq 
‘Srictness of. geometrical language, -the solution ts ‘not vrigorouse 
M. pu: Siijour, therefdre, :proposes: iii:this :memoit cto shet 
that. there exists a simple and rigorous equation between’ this 
true dnd’ mean anomaly ; and of such afmatureithat, the ting 
being given, the truc: anomaly may-e expeditiously deters 
mined,» » bf ra @ydoynre to anrhes 

Observation of the Passage of Mercury over the Siun’s Disk, ov 
November 1789 ; made at the Marine Obser-vatory.. By Canis 
Messiér.’ ‘ : 2-39 OUTFIT S ae ThA 

This memoir contains some farther observations on the spots 
on the gun. ghetto ee: 


Memoir containing, 1st, Observations of four Epuchs.of the Dis 
appearances and Reappearances of the Handles of Saturn's Ring, 
(anses de Panneau,) in.178g and 1790.—~2dly,. Observations om 
various luminous Points, frequently seen on the Handles of the 
Ring, and on the Shadow of the Ring projected om Saturn's Diski— 
3dly, Observations of three Oppositions of Saturn to the Sun in 
1788; .1789, and 1790, made for the Purpose of determining, the 
Place of that Planet.—athly, A Chart of the apparent Path of Saz 
turn, which represents the four Observations me the Disappearances 
and Reappearanees of the Handles of the Ring. By Cuarres 
MessiEr, | ty 

_ These observations were made at the Marine Observatory at 
Paris. ‘They suggest no particular remark :—nor does the fol 
lowing :— } 


Observation of the total Eclipse of the Moon in the Night of the 
22d and 23d of October 1790, made at the Marine Observatory 
of Paris. By the Same. w ot 


Memoir on the Friction of the Points of Pivots. By Carbs 
AvucusTINn CovLoms. pty og 
The author of this memoir published, in the 9th volume of 
the Savans Etrangers, an Essay on the Friction which the + 
Points of Pivots and theit Caps experience s but the experiments 
there adduced being neither sufficiently numerous, nor made 
with satisfactory precision, the theory of friction could not re- 
_ Jn ceive 
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ceive all its desirable “extent and certainty. The subject of 
the former essay is resumed in the present ; which, the author 
is of opinion, will be a proper continuation of his paper on the 
friction of machines, printed in the 1oth volume of the Savans 
Etrangers. 7 | . 
In suspending the magnetic needle, and bodies which are to 
turn.on the point of a pivot, the ordinary custom is by means 
of an-agate cap, or a cap of some very hard substances. The 
pivots are of tempered steel; and most frequently the steel is 
of the same temper which is given to elastic springs. The fornf 
of the hollow part of the.cap is conical, with a termin&tion in 
the form.of a cup, of\which the radius of curvature is exceed- 
ingly small. ‘The point of the conical pivot, on which the 
cap is supported, forms at its summit a small convex surface, 
with a radius of curvature still less than that of- the bottom: of 
the cap. Yet, whatever are the pains taken by the artist, the 
curvature of the bottom of the cap is always extremely irregu- 
lar ; and the friction of the agate cap, turning on the point of 
the pivot, is often five or six times more considerable than'the 
momentum of the friction of a plane of a highly polished agate, 
turning round on the same pivot. | | : 

The determination of the dependence of the quantity of fric- 
tion on the form of the pivot, &c. by combining calculation 
and experiment; is the principal object of the present memoir. 
The results obtained by the author are thus recapitulated : 

~The friction of the pivots is independent of the velocities, 
and is as a function of the pressure. 

The friction of granate is less than that of agate; and that 
of the latter is less than the friction of glass. : 
- The figure of the point of the pivot, according to its degree 
of angularity, influences the quantity of friction ; so that, when 
a body weighing more than 5 or 6 drachms has been whirled 
on the point of a needle, the most advantageous angle for this 

mt has appeared to be from 30 to 45 degrees; when the 
body weighs less, the angle may be diminished without a sensible 
augmentation of the friction ; and the angle of the point: (if 
the steel be good) may even be reduced to 10 or 12 degrees, if 
the weight imposed exceeds not 100 grains. , 

In the determination of the law of the friction of pivots un- 
der different degrees of pressure, it appears that, for a pivot of 
the best tempered stcel, (annealed to the first degree of spring- 
temper,) the point terminating under an angle of 45°, the mo- 
mentum of the friction is as the {th power of the pressure. 

All the caps, which could be procured from the best work- 
men, appeared to have much irregularity in their concavity. 
The momentum of their friction, under the pressure of 5 or 6 
. drachms 
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drachms and more, is sometimes triple or quadruple of that’Of 
a highly polished plane made of the same materials as the caps. 

Finally, in order to sustain these caps, it is necessary that the 

point of the pivots should terminate under a less angle than is 

requisite in sustaining a plane. 


Memtiir respecting a Fourney made to the War-Ports of the Ocean, 
for the Purpose of establishing Conductors * there, and of placing 
them on Ships. By Jean Baptiste Leroy. He 

In the autumn of 1784, in pursuance of an order from thé 
minister of marine, M, LeRoy repaired to Brest, for the pur- 
pose of defending the magazines, principal buildings, &c. from 
the effects of lightning, by meanis of conductors. . After hav- 
ing constructed and erected his conductors, he turned his at- 
tention to another object, not Jess importaft than the first, yiz. 
that of defending ships from lightning, by an instrument simi- 
lar in principle to that of the one used in buildings. In the 
‘construction of these conductors, some difficulty: at first oc 
curred ; since it must necessarily be so placed and: formed,. as 
not to obstruct in the smallest degree the service‘of. the ship. 
and the manceuvres, yet at the same tine: must have:all the 
flexibility necessary to accommodate ‘itself'to the ‘different mo- ~ 
tions of the cordage on which it is' placed. The first; con- 
ductor fixed on board a ship failed, having been shattetled in:a 
tempest. The construction was then altered,: and with? su¢- 
cess ; since the conductors have remained entire during‘storms, 
and have (according to the opinion of the commanders) pre 
served the vessels in which they were placed from lightning,” 

Besides his visit to Brest, M/ Leroy repaired to Port Orient 
and Rochefort, where also he caused conductors to be erected. 
Farther observations occur in a subsequent memoir, which.we 
shall mention ir. its place. . PhS 


Memoir ‘on the Interitr of Africa. By Jerome 14 LANE, 

M. pve La Lanpe has been urged to publish this memoir by 
the same ardent and honourable spirit of curiosity, which has 
in England given rise to a society +, from which much practi- 
cal good and useful knowlege may reasonably be expected to 
result. 

The advances, however, hitherto made towards a knowlege of 
the Interior of Africa, are inconsiderable. ‘The communica 
tions of the two missionaries, Mr. Ledyard and Mr. Lucas, 
contain indeed some interesting information: but there are at 





* The French term, Paratonn?rre, is a better name for these in- 
¢truments than conductor. 


+ The Association for promoting the Djscovery of the Interior 


Parts of Africa, 
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present $00 leagues from the river. Senegal to the Nile, on 


is 


which, scarcely.an European has trodden, and of which our 
knowlege. is extremely-imperfect *, oe wet eoegitk 
_. The présent.memoir is, divided into two parts... In, the first, 
the authof endeavours to prove that the course of the Niger or 
Senegal. is from the eastern parts of Africa to the western; 
in thé sétond, he treats of the Tnteriér ef Africa, ‘and points 
out the means of exploring it, and even of traversing it front 
hq mouth of the Sénegal'to the Red Sea. 6 
Ve must forbear, on account of Want of room, to quote the 
vatioas and itportant authorities adduced by M. pe.1a Lanpe 
iii suppott of his dpinion. What'hé Ras done will no doubt ana 
swér t ee proposed by him, viz. that of exciting curiosity and 
the spirit of ‘entérpris¢, by shewing how much is to be known, 
and. by what inieans it may be attained. - His labours will also 
be useful to those of our'own countrymen, who aré.already en- 
gaged in inquiti¢s Coliterniiig the Interior Parts.of Africa. | 
Memoir on the Nevessity and Means of arming Buildings with 
Conductors, to preserve them from Lightning: By J. B. Leroy. : 
- ‘Onr the subject of. conductors. much has been written: some 
authors ptefer the knobb’d ; others, those which are pointed: 
The, prevalent practice;in England is.in.favour of the latter 
kind $ but still the subject is clouded with many doubts; and 
in fact! it. must necessarily-be so, since the theory of lightning, 
&e,-i9 byte. means clearly and satisfactorily established, When 
a Leyden phial is chatgéd, the inside is. said to.be in a positive 
state, the outside: in.a,negative; the former has a supé¢rabunde 
ance. of electric fluids the latter a deficiency: sod 
» Analagous to this case, it is contended, alee of the air, eatthg, 
&e. isi. a thunder storm; an electric cloud: anawers to the.insid¢ 
coating of the Leyden phial, the earth.to the gutside 5 the cloud 
és in a positive state, the earth ina negative,—or contrariwise ; 
and when a discharge takes place, the equilibrium between the 
cloud and the earth is restored. Without adducing arguments 
and facts, however, and many may. be brought against this 
theory, a much more obvious and reasonable analogy offers it- 
self, in making two different clouds answer to the two surfaces 
of the electrical jar, and the carth to operate simply as a egn- 
ductér between these two clouds, when in the relative states of 
superabundance.and deficiency. ‘The excellence of the con- 
Struction of a conductor must then depend on the truth.of one 
er another of these theories. If iacae: theory be true, if 
r ae = - ‘ a 
“* The work of Mr. Park, however, which has been just published, 
but which we have not yet'jhad time to read, wall probably afford 


much curious and important information on this subject. 
a ) : the 
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the earth acts merely as a conductor, then a pointed conductor 
erected at the gable end of a house, or elsewhere, can be of 
small use; or, it may even be the cause of destruction to the 
building which it was meant to protect: for the conductor, 
elevating itself towards a charged cloud, by rendering the com- 
munication between the two clouds sufficiently complete, may 
invite the stroke which would otherwise not have taken’place, 
or perhaps have gone by a different route. 

‘The author of the present memoir gives directions for the 
construction of his paratonnerres, or pointed conductors: but 
their construction does not differ essentially from that of con- 
ductors usually erected in England. According to his own 
confession, buildings have been struck by lightning even when 
armed by these conductors; a fact in our minds by no means 
remarkable, but a strong argument against the utility which 
they are intended to promote, and the truth of the system on 

- which they are constructed. 


Application of the Circle to observe the Meridian Altitudes of 
Stars. By Jean Dominique Cassini. } 

In this short memoir, we find mention of the observations 
which were first made by means of the entire circle, intro- 
duced as an astronomical instrument, by Borda; and which was 
remarkable for its precision and exactness. M. de Ja Lande has 
described this instrument in his Counoissance des Temps for 1798. 


Ob-ervations of Stars, made at the Military School, with a Mu- 
ral Quadrant of seven Feet and Half; in 1784 and 1785. By 
JosepH LEPpauTE D'AGELET. = 

An account of the labours of this young astronomer is pub- 
lished in the Fournal des Savans for 1791; and also, with ad- 
ditions, in the Connoissance for 1798. He left France in 1785 
with M. de la Pérouse, and shared the fate of that celebrated 
and lamented navigator. 

Some papers on Chemistry, and on other subjects, remain to 
be noticed: but these we must defer to another opportunity. 

[ To be continued. | Woo d....e. 
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Arr. X. Abrégé des Mémoires, &c.; i.e. An Abridgment of the 
Memoirs illustrative of the History of Jacobinism, by the 
Abbé Barrvet. 8vo. pp. 500. 6s. sewed. Dulau and Co. 
London. 1798. 

Ts abridgment is far less exceptionable than the original 

work, and forms a very convenient compendium of its 
facts and principles. It is divided into six parts. 
The first part analyzes the anti-christian conspiracy of the 

French philosophers; a conspiracy, as we have already ob- 
App, Rey. Volk. XXVIII. Pp servedy 
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served, completely established ; and which, as we conceive, 
is likely yet to succeed in all catholic countries, where the 
public religion has certainly not those characters which adapt 
it for credibility in an age of information. We should expect 
that it will be least successful in Denmark, where the magis- 
trate has withdrawn the national act of uniformity; and where 
the public religion has nearly found that level, to which 
Christianity tends in the present state of literary inquiry. 

The second part examines the supposed conspiracy of the 
sophists of rebellion against kings. When a rebellion is already 
undertaken under a royal form.of government, it very naturally 
adopts a speculative hostility to monarchy, as a mean of strength. 
Traces, therefore, of this @ posteriori enmity are to be found 
in the recent writers of the French :—but of a previously con- 
certed plan for the abolition of monarchy, we still look in vain 
for the symptoms.. The writings of Rows:eau alone, and he 
was kept aloof by the other philosophers of France from their 
combination-rooms, tended decisively that way. The private 
correspondence of D’ Alembert cffers evidence indeed of his in- 
dividual republicanism: but, as he did not publish these 
Opinions, they do not evince the system of the party. Beau- 
melle is not named by the Abbe. 

¢ The death-bed penitence of the anti-chrtistian philosophers, 
which rests, we believe, on very satisfactory evidence, should 
have been narrated in the first chapter ; for they are not stated 
to have repented of republicanism, but of atheism. 

Part 11. enters on the general spirit and tendency of the 
powerful and diffusive sect of free-masons. We have already 
given our reasons for believing (vol. xxv. p. 307) that the opt- 
nions of the free-masons were rather a consequence than a 
eause of the national spirit of France; and were neither essen- 


tially nor systematically directed to revolutionary ends. In 


addition to the arguments already adduced, be it observed that, 
out of two hundred songs of the free-masons, collected in Van 
Laak’s Lire Magonne, and accompanied for the use of the fra- 
ternity with the usual tunes, not above four contain any senti- 
ments which -could be perverted by the sophists. of tyranny 
into invitations to sedition. If any of the poets invoke the 
muse Eleutheria, it is Monsieur de Vignoles. 

The story of the mimic assassination, copied fron: Montjoye’s 
Romance, is here repeated (p. 161) with unabated confidence. 
The derivation of the Masons from the Templars, and not 
from the Rosicruciais, is also still maintained; although the 
introduction of a degree of Knights Templars appears to be long ~ 
posterior to the institution of the Masonic order. ‘They are 
also derived (p. 187) from the Albigenses ; as if it were neces- 
sary to fling every schism into the cauldron whence this 
quin- 
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quintessential heresy is to be distilled. Ramsay’s Masonry 
Dissected, 1731, gives the first hint of occult lodges; which 
had probably in view the restoration of the Stuarts. 

The fourth part relates to Illuminism, of which we have 
spoken enough, vol. xxvii. p. 512. Secret societies aré not 
likely to flourish much under any government which tolerates 
and courts publicity. The celebrated Herder probably alludes 
to this association in the second volume of his Letters on Hu- 
manization, (p. 143,) where he so beautifully sketches the idea 
of a perfect sect. 

The fifth part continues the same subject. ‘The map of the 
provincial distribution of the lodges recalls to mind the interior 
government of the English Anabaptists. ~ : 

Part vi. contains the ridiculously unsuccessful attempt of 
the Abbé, to attribute the enormities of the Parisian proscrib- 
ers to the Illuminés of Germany. 

Extracts cannot be necessary from a book which is itself all 
extract from volumes already noticed in detail. The work 
has gained in neatness of arrangement; and it retains those 
brilliant and eloquent passages which so agreeably relieve the 

reader. , 





Arr. XI. Annales de Chimie; i. e. Chemical Annals, by Citizens 
_ Guyton, Monce, Bertuouttet, Fourcroy, Apert, Hagen- 
FRATZ, &c. &c. 8vo. Parise 1798, 1799. 


CCORDING to the promise in our last Appendix, we now 

‘again pay our respects to this very important work. We 
begin at No. 67,orVol. xx11, and shall pursue the Numberas fat 
down as they have yet reached us: noticing, in our usual man- 
ner, the more important original papers:—but the xximd 
volume seems to be less rich than any of the succeeding in 
articles of this description. 


Account of an Instrument proper for measuring the Bulk of 
Bodies, without plunging them into any Liquid. By M. H. Say. 

This paper requires the accompanying plate, in order to be 
properly understood. 


Analysis of the Earth from ihe Pulo of Molfette in Apulia. By 
M. PELLETIER. 

This earth contains above yo parts of nitrat of potash in 
one hundred. 

Some notes by the Abbe Fortis, on this natural nitre-bed, 
shew how miserably so rare a treasute was managed under the 
old Neapolitan government. 
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Extract from two Memoirs on Cork. By B. DE LA GRANGE. 

It appears from this paper that the acid of cork differs, in the 
proportion of its principles, and in its properties, from all othes 
vegetable acids. It is not crystallizable, which distinguishes 
it from the citric acid: its precipitates of iron are yellow:—it 
is entirely volatilized by heat ; — and it is obtainable in a con- 


-erete form ; which last circumstance distinguishes it from the 


malic acid. It takes away metallic substances from the nitrous 
acid ; as.also iron, copper, and zinc, from the sulphuric; and 
it forms salts, all more or less deliquescent. 


Extract from a Memoir, by M. Proust, on Prussian Blue. 

M. Proust informs us that there are two sulphats of iron, 
“one green, crystallizable, containing 7%% of oxygen, insolu- 
ble m spirit of wine, unalterable by gallic acid, and yielding not 
a blue but a white precipitate to alkaline prussiates :—the other, 
red, deliquescent, not crystallizable, soluble in alcohol, and 
containing ;%% of oxygen. ‘This sulphat has exclusively the 
property of giving a blue colour with alkaline prussiats. Prus- 
sian blue, kept ima phial with water impregnated with sul- 
phurated hydrogen, loses the portion of oxygen, which makes 
the difference between the white and the blue sulphat; and 
the prussiat, thus reduced to whiteness, has exactly the same 
properties with regard to alkalies, as the white prussiat made 
immediately from the green sulphat. . | 


Letter of M. BarTHOLD! 0% a Calculus from the Rectum of a 
Horse. 


‘Fhe experiments here related give for the constituent parts of: 
this calculus, 


Magnesia - - 0,18 
Phosphoric acid - 0,26 
Ammoniac - - 0,032 
Water ~ ~ 0,46 
Animal matter - 0,04 


Extract from a Memoir on Camphor. By B. pz La GRANGE. 

The author concludes that camphor is an oil rendered con- 
crete by carbon; for, by addition of alumine and distillation, 
there may be obtained a volatile oil and carbon. By nitre and 
acid may be obtained an acid different from all vegetable acids 
in its crystallization ; in its solubility in the cold; in its burns 
ing without residuum; in its not precipitating lime-water ; in 
its producing no change on indigo, dissolved in sulphuric acid 3 
and. in forming peculiar salts, which give to the blowpipe a blue 
flame.— A second paper occurs below. 


On the spontaneous Action of concentrated Sulphuric Acid on Ani- 


QUELIN. | 7 We 
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We learn from this ingenious memoir that sulphuric acid is 
mot decompounded by vegetable substances, but that, by the 
action of this acid, the oxygen and hydrogen of the vegetable 
partly unite to form water, and partly with carbon to form 
acetous acid; while the residuum of the carbon is separated. 

From the experiments with sulphuric acid and alcohol, it is 
concluded that alcohol differs from ether in containing more 
carbon, and less hydrogen and oxygen ; and that oil of wine is to 
ether nearly what ether is to alcohol;—that. the formation of 
ether is not due to the immediate action of the principles of the 
sulphuric acid on those of the alcohol, but to a real re-action of 
the elements of the alcohol, occasioned only by the sulphuric 
acid ; that the operation is divided into two principal periods, 
in only one of which ether and water form; in the other, oil of 
wine, water, and acctous acid; and that, as long as ether 
forms, the sulphuric acid is not decompounded. 


‘Oiservations on a native Sulphat of - Strontian. By M. 
GuyTON. : 

This author finds sulphat of strontian mixed with sulphat 
of barytes, in a specimen from Saxony. 


Reports concerning the State in which Saltpetre ought to be deli- 
vered into the Magazines of the Republic; aud concerning the Man«. 
ner of judging of its Qualities. By M. Guyton. 

This very important dissertation will be found of great con- 
sequence where nitre is manufactured in Europe. 


Memoir on Senna. By B. bE La GRANGE. 

Some things of importance to those who take and those who 
administer this drug will here be found. ‘The cold infusion, 
according to the author, should always be preferred, and the 
decoction totally rejected. Senna may be well given in powder 
along with sugar. 

Extract froma Memuir on the odoroscopic Effects from inodorous 
cold and hot Bodies, and of odorous Substances. By M.PReEvost. 

A paper full of curious and minute experiments. 


Observations on Pho:pkorus. By M. BrucuaTeELu. 

The theory of Prof. Gatt/ing, of which we spoke in a former 
Appendix, seems'to have afforded occupation for a time to half 
the chemists of the continent, and has at least had the good 
effect of making us better acquainted with the relation of 
phosphorus to oxygen and other gases. From the experiments 
before us, it is inferred that phosphorus dissolves very readily 
in pure oxygen, but without shining ;—that the phosphorated 
oxygen gas becomes luminous as soon as it is mixed with any 


unrespirable gas;—-that phosphorus dissolves with equal 
P p 3 promptitude 
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promptitude in inflammable gas ;—that oxygenated muriatic 
acid quickly fires phosphorus ;—that phosphorus is not soluble 
in pure carbonic acid gas, though, at about the temperature of 
60°, it shines better in this gas mixed with a small proportion 
of oxygen than in atmospheric air; ~ that water does not dissolve 
phosphorus, but holds in syspension very minute portions ; 
especially such as have been impregnated with a principle of 
combustion ;——that phosphorus, fired at the bottom of a 
balloon, where a little water has been put, not only decompounds 
' the oxygen of the air in which it burns, but also that contained 
in the water ;—that phosphorized oil of turpentine, or of thyme, 
ig not luminous in atmospheric air at the ordinary tempera- 
ture ;—that alcohol dissolves phosphorus, which becomes lumi- 
nous when the solution is added to any substance that combines 
with the alcohol, as water, or sulphuric acid ;—that ether also 
dissolves phosphorus ;—and that this solution is not-decom- 
pounded by water, but when it is diluted with alcohol, then 
the ether, in combining with water, abandons the phosphorus ; 


which, being divided into very minute particles, renders the 
liquor milky. 


Memoir on the Proportion of Light produced by different Com 
bustibles. By J.H. HassENFratz. 

In this accurate paper, conclusions different from those of 
Count Rumford are drawn. According to the price of ‘the 
articles at Paris, tallow candles, particularly when old, afford 
a more ceconomical light than the Argand lamp. ‘These 


Jamps, fed with spermaceti oil, are thrice as expensive as old 
candles. . 


Observations and Experiments on the Formation of Sulphat of 
Soda in Brine, at a Temperature below freezing ; and an easy 
Method of separating the deliquescent Salts. 

The observations in this paper are interesting both to the 
philosophical chemist and the salt-manufacturer. 

Observations on the Acid of Tin, and the Analysis of Tin Ores. 

By M. Guyton. 
‘ M. Klaproth had attributed the difficult solubility of tin ores, 
in acid menstrua, to the oxygen which they contain. M. 
Guyton, however, perceiving no trace of disoxygenation in the 
operations by which M. K/aproth effected their solution, doubted 
this explanation; and he here relates facts which lead him to 
attribute the difficult solubility to the state of aggregation of 
the substances contained in the ore. 


Inguiry whether the Formation of Carbonic Acid be essential to 
Vegetation. By M, DE Saussuxe, jun. 


M. pr 
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M. vE 5. concludes, from his experiments, that plants 
as well as animals, vegetating in atmospheric air, continual 
form carbonic acid, both in the light and in the shade ;—that 
they form it with the oxygen of the atmosphere ;—that, when 
the production of the acid is not perceived, it is decompounded 
in proportion as it is formed ;—that the presence, or rather the 
elaboration, of carbonic tela is necessary to vegetation in the 
light ;—that light favours vegetation, inasmuch as it contributes 
to the decomposition of carbonic acid ;—and that the strongest 
proportion of carbonic ‘acid, which favours vegetation in the 
light, is injurious in the shade. 


Objections to Spallanzani’s Opinion on the Cause of the Light of 
niall Phesphori.. By M. J. CaRRADERI. _ 

These objections seem perfectly founded. M. Spallanzani 
supposed that the phosphorescence of insects, wood, &c. isa 


slow combustion: but the present author observes that it takes 
place under oil. 


Memoir designed to serve towards the History of the Sulphurcous 
Acid, and its saline Combinations with the Alkalies and the Earths. 
By M. M. Fourcroy and VavuQueLin. 

From this very important memoir, we learn that the sulphits 
have'no smell; that some have a sharp pungent taste ; others 
not, but that all, after some time, leave an impression of 
sulphureous dcid in the mouth; and that, when exposed to 
heat, they undergo two sorts of decomposition—either a 
portion of the sulphur separates, and they are converted into 
sulphats; or the sulphureous acid is disengaged, and the base 
remains pure;—that they are all, bythe contact of. oxygen, 
converted sooner or later into sulphats, and increase in weight; 
—that some sulphats are soluble in water, others scarcely so, 
but that all become soluble by excess of sulphureous acid ;— 
that they are decompounded by almost all the acids, but that the 
result of the decomposition is different; some acids, as the 
sulphuric and muriatic, expelling the sulphureous unchanged 5 
others on the contrary, as the nitrous, communicating oxygen, 
and converting the sulphit into sulphat;—that alkalies and 
earths act on these salts according to their affinity to the 
sulphureous acid, barytes decomposing all the other sulphits, 
then lime, potash, soda, magnesia, ammoniac, and alumine, 


having in their order the strongest affinity ;—that most neutral 


or secondary salts act on the sulphits by double affinity, and 
form new compounds ; thus calcareous, magnesian, barytic, and 
aluminous salts are decompounded by alkaline sulphits; and in 
all these cases earthy sulphits are formed, which, being soluble, 
fall down s—that, sulphit of ammonia excepted, all are con- 
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verted by charcoal and heat into sulphurs ;—that some metallic 
oxyds, having but little affinity to oxygen, are reduced by the 
sulphits, which then become sulphats ; others equally conyert 
them into sulphats, but by acontrary action, viz. taking away a 
portion of sulphur ;—that all metallic solutions, especially by 
the mineral acids, are decompounded by the sulphits; and 
- metallic sulphits, for the most part insoluble, are formed ;— 
that several of the metals, as gold, are precipitated in the 
reduced state by the sulphits, which then become sulphats ;-— 
that almost all the alkaline and earthy sulphits are insoluble in 
alcohol ;—that they are decompounded by some vegetable acids, 
as the oxalic, the tartaric, and the citric, but not by the acetous 
or acetic, nor the benzoic. 


New Means of furnishing Water and Heat for Chemical Expe- 
riments; almost without Expence. By M. Guyton. 

This ingenious paper deserves attention from all those who 
are desirous of engaging, from any motive, in chemical re- 
searches, and who have not the convenience of an elaboratory. 
‘The means here described consist principally of an Argand’s 
lamp, fitted up in a peculiar manner, as represented in an any 
nexed engraving. 


Examination of certain Properties of Platina. By the Same. 

In this paper, the cohesive force of platina, and its adhesion 
to the surface of mercury, are determined. It is also shewn 
that platina amalgamates by the assistance of heat ; and that 
when hot it is oxydated by oxygenated muriat of potash. 


Memoir on a new Metallic Substance contained in the Red Lead : 
of Siberia. By. M. Vauque in. 

‘The author compares the acid of this new metal with that of 
molybdaena, and concludes with a hope of being able to lay the 
new metal itself before the National Institute, as soon as he shall 
procure a sufficient supply of the mineral. He proposes to call it 
chrome, because it colours all its combinations. With potash, it 
forms a bright yellow salt. 


Second Memoir on Siberian Red Lead. By the Same. 

M. Vauquetin here describes the reduction of the acid of the 
redlead. Seventy-two parts afforded a metallic button of 24 parts. 
‘The metal was a grey white mass, formed of interlacing needles. 
He expresses a hope that, although the fragility and infusibility 
of this metal premise few useful applications, yet the acid, in 
combination with the metallic oxyds, and the oxyd with glass, 
may supply the painter and the enameller with fine and solid 
colours. 


On 
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On the Acid Fuice of the Pine-Apple. By P. A. Aner. 


The slight experiments here recorded indicate the citric and 
malic. acids. 

On the Tanning Principle. By M. Proust. 

'This philosopher has contrived to separate this principle com- 
pletely from the astringent principle, or the acid of galls, by 
adding decoction of galls to muriat of tin. The tanning prin- 
ciple forms an insoluble precipitate ; and, by adding water im- 
pregnated with sutphurated hydrogen, the tanning principle is 
liberated, and dissolves in the water. The last decoctions of galls 
contain, as the author thinks, this principle almost pure. A 
solution of zlue is precipitated by the tanning principle into 
a mayma, possessing all the properties of the gluten of wheat. 

Ofservations on Sulphurated Hydrogen. By M. BERTHOLLET. 

This exceilent chemist, whose name has lately appeared 
but seldom in the Annals, and is destined to appear still more 
rarely in future, here presents us with a series of facts, which 
throw more light on the object of his researches than all preced- 
ing experiments. Sulphurated hydrogen, dissolved in water, 
reddens tincture of turnsol ; combines with alkalies and absorb- 
ent. earths, forming combinations which, when mixed with 
metallic solutions, change bases ; decompounds soap, and takes 
the place of the oils; precipitates great part of the sulphur 
from solutions of sulphur of potash and lime, and tends to form, 
with the remainder, a triple combination. Sulphurated hydrogen 
therefore possesses all the properties which characterize the 
acids; and, if a number of common properties did not deter- 
mine the author to constitute a separate genus of the com- 
pound hydrogens, he thinks that it ought incontestably to rank 
with the acids. —Combinations of sulphur with alkali cannot 
exist but in the dry state. Water is decompounded to a greater 
or less extent, according to circumstances. He calls the com- 
‘bination of sulphur and sulphurated hydrogen with an alkaline 
base, an hydrogenated sulphur. ‘The neutral compound, formed 
by saturating a base with sulphurated hydrogen, is called an Ay- 
drosulphur. When sulphur finds hydrogen in any substance, 
as charcoal or sugar, it can produce sulphurated hydrogen 
without decompounding water. Thus is probably formed Ay- 
drogenated sulphur of ammonia, which an excess of ammonia 
renders fuming. —Hydrosulphurs speedily undergo an alteration 
from the action of oxygen, which combines with hydrogen ; so 
that, on the least contact of the air, they assume a yellow tint, 
‘and are.at last transformed into hydrogenated sulphurs.—When 
alkaline sulphurs decompound water, a quantity of sulphuric 
acid in proportion is formed: but, when the hydrogenated sul- 


phurs, or the hydrosulphurs, are formed by the action of the. 


fir, it is always sulphureous acid that is Grst formed, 


After 
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After some'observations on the union of metals and the 
above-named bodies, it is remarked that, by sulphurated 
hydrogen and alkaline hydrosulphur, the smallest quantity of 
metal in a solution may be detected; and, as all the metals, 
except oxyd of arsenic, are precipitated by hydrosulphur, and 
the earths are not, (except alumine, which can be taken up 
again by potash,) after having dissolved all that is soluble of a 


mineral substance, the separation of the earthy and metallic 
parts may be immediately effected. 


Notice of a Memoir by M. Guyton, on the Tables of the Com- 
position of Salts. " 

A very curious difficulty is here started against the compu- 
tations of the ingredients of saline bodies. ‘There ought, by 
calculation, in some double decompositions, to be an excess 
of acid or alkali: but the mixture is always neutral. 


Discovery of a Violet Purple Colour which resists Acids, 


Alkalies, and Oxygen, in the Leaves of the Socotrine Aloe, By 
$. FABBRONI. : 


Observations on the Fabrication of Verdegris, and of Crystals of 
Venus. By J. A. CHaprat. : 
The processes in use at Montpellier are here minutely 


described, and a’ proposal is offered for improving the 
jatter. 


On Areometry. By J.H. Hassenrratz. rst Memoir. 
Of this series of papers, which appear to be far superior to 


any thing yet written on the subject, we shall speak when the 
whole is brought to a conclusion. 


Description of the Manner in which W. biting is prepared. By 
B. pE 1A GRANGE. 


Notice of an Avid obtained from Animal Substances, or the 
Zoonic Acid. By M. BerTHouuer. 
~ To obtain this acid, lime is added to the liquid distilled from 
animal substances, after the separation of the oil. ‘Fhe mixture 
is boiled, or distilled, to drive off the carbonat of ammonia. 
When the pungent smell ceases, the ltquor is filtered, a 
little lime is added, and the whole is boiled till the odour of 
ammonia entirely ceases. What remains is zoaate of lime; 
which is once more filtered; and a little carbonic acid is 
added to precipitate the lime. ‘ 

The liquor is the zoonate of lime, with which double decom- 
positions may be effected. To obtain the zoonic acid, phosphoric 
acid is added, and distillation is performed, The zoonic rises 
at about the heat of boiling water. It has a smell like frying 
meat: but no striking properties have yet been discovered.— 
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It is suggested, in a subsequent number, that this acid may be. 


the sebaceous acid ! 


Analysis of the Chrysolite of the Fewellers, or of Commerce. 
By M. VauQuELin. 
This chrysolite gave 54, 28 of pure lime and 45, 72 of 


acid of phosphorus ; which agrees exactly with M. K/aproth’s 
analysis of the apatite. 


Analysis of the Beryl. By the Same. 

The principal part of this paper is employed in detailing the 
chemical properties of a new earth, found in the beryl, and also 
in the emerald. ‘This earth approaches nearer to alumine than 
to any of the other earths, but has a stronger attraction for 
nitrous acid, and differs in many of its habitudes with regard to 
precipitants. The most characteristic property of this earth is 


to form sweet salts; and hence the editors of the Annals propose 
to call it g/ucine. 


Obseruations on the Means and the Necessity of cultivating 
Barilla in France. By J. A. Cuaprat. 


Memoir on the Liquid Storax. By B. DE LA GRANGE. 
This substance is composed of the benzoic acid and a resin. 
The best method of purifying storax is to make a tincture of it 
with alcohol by distillation. In preparing ointments with 
storax, and with resins in general, too much heat should not be 
given, beeause they are easily decomposed. ‘There is a great 


difference between ointment with storax purified by alcohol, 
and that by heat. 


Chemical Observations cn the Epidermis. Byj J. A. CHaprat. 

The skin is dissolved by the continued action of hot water, 
but rot the epidermis. Alcohol long digested on the epidermis 
‘does not attack it. Caustic alkali and lime dissolve it. 


Pyrometrical Essays, to determine how far Charcoal is a Noncone 
ductor of heat. By M. Guyton. 

A body surrounded by charcoal does not receive above 2 of 
the heat of another surrounded by siliceous sand. 


Memoir on the Spiritus Rector, the Aroma, or Principle of Smelt 
of Vegetables. By M. Fourcroy. 

In this elaborate paper, a number of erroneous ideas are 
corrected, ‘Lhe author shews that there is no particular 
principle which can be regarded as the spiritus rector. ‘The 
smell always depends on some of the immediate principles of 
the plant. This may be extractive, or mucilagenous, as in 
borage ; of a fugacious oily nature, as in jasmine; of 
an oily volatile nature, as in mint; of an aromatic and 
acid nature, as in benjamin; or of an hydrosulphureous 
nature, as in the distilled water of cabbage. 


On 
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On the Effect of Mordants in dyeing Cotten red. By J.-A, 
CHAPTAL. , 

In disentangling the perplexed process for dyeing with 
madder, this gentleman finds a combination of three mordants 
necessary, viz. oil, the astringent principle, and alum. 


Analysis of the Emerald of Peru. By M. Vauqve.in. 
This author finds that the emerald and the beryl are com- 
posed of the same principles; the colouring matter excepted ; 
which, in the emerald, is the new metal chrome. 


_ On the Use of Oxyds of Iron in dyeing Cotten. By J. A. 
CHapPral.. 

M. Cuaprat ridicules the attachment of dyers to this or that 
acid for a solvent of iron. He says that, by the following 
simple method, 4ll the shades which can be desired may be ob- 
tained, by only varying the strength of the solution. Cotton is 
put into a cold solution of sulphat of iron, at 3° of the 
areometer. It is taken out, strongly expressed at the peg, and 
plunged into a ley of potash at 2%, into which solution of alum 
is poured to saturation. , 


Historical Notice respecting M. Bayern. By M. Lassus. 

¢ Bayen, who in all his operations sought only the truth, and 
yielded only to evident proofs, because the habit of experiment had 
rendered him distrustful, began by doubting the existence of phlo,y 
iston. He communicated his doubts to some friends, and at last to 
the celebrated Macguer, who'did not approve them. It was prin- 
cipally in working on the precipitates of mercury, that Bayen became 
fully convinced of the falschood of Siah/’s doctrine; and that he 
acquired evidence that metallic oxyds owed their weight to the 
absorption of one of the constituent parts of atmospheric air. He 
made experiment$ so sxact, that he succeeded in calculating the. 
weight of the substance fixed in the metal. When he came to offer 
to the Academy of Sciences these researches, Lavoisier was prefent, 
He also was employed on metallic oxyds. Enlightened by the ray 
which was cast on science, Lavoisier re-enters his elaboratory, repeats 
Bayen’s experiments, finds them exact, and discovers that a portion of 
the air obtained from metallic calces is much purer than that of the 
atmosphere. Lavoisier, then breaking the shackles of ordinary rules, 
and applying his vast conceptions to the whole of the science, 
which Bayen had only lifted, and becomes the founder 

of one of the most memorable epochs of chemistry.’ 


Researches concerning the “Gas produced in the Passage of 
Aqeous Vapour through red-hot ~- Tubes. By- Derman, 
"TrRoostwyk, and LawRENBURGH. 

These authors evidently prove that, on preventing the access 
of air to the earthen tubes, no gas appears ; and that therefore 
the supposed production of azotic gas is occasiqned simply by 


the penetration of the external air. 
Analysis 
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Analysis of the Ruby Spinel. By M. Vauquertn. 
One hundred parts contain Alumine - 86,00 
Magnesia - 8,50 

Chromic acid 5925 


Second Memoir on the Camphoric Acid, and its saline Combina- 
tions with Alkalie and Earths. By B. pe 1A GRANGE. 

M. ve 1a G. goes through these compounds in their order, 
but we do not-observe any remarkable results. 


Apparatus of M. Welther to saturate Potash or Soda with Car- 
bonic Acid. 

This complicated apparatus is absolutely unintelligible with- 
out the plates. 


On fulminating Explosions produced with different Bodies by Acid 
of Phosphorus. By M. BRuGuvaTELut. | 

In this paper, and in the addition by M.Van Mons, it is 
shewn that various nitrats and other bodies, as turbeth mineral, 
produce explosions when struck on an anvil with phosphorus. 
Pyrophorus and artificial! phosphori, as they are called, alsq 
answer. . Gold, precipitated by caustic fixed alkali, fulminates 
without admixture. 


On the Death cf several domestic Animals, occasioned by Wash 
ings of Phosphorus. By M. 5. ; 

These animals were fowls and turkeys. In the turkeys, 
nothing preternatural was found on dissection, except that the 
internal pellicle of the gizzard was a little hard or crisp, as if 
exposed to the action of strong heat. ‘There were twenty-seven 
deaths in all, occasioned by severe convulsions, preceded by 
profound heaviness or melancholy. The stomachs were lu- 
minous in_all ; and grains of phosphorus, not yet digested, fell 
out on the turning out of the stomach, and shone on the 
ground. 

A similar accident happened with M,. Pelletier, who imputed 
it to phosphat of copper formed during the operation. ‘The 
present writer ascribes the effect to simple phosphorus contained 
in the water, by which it had been washed after the pre- 
paration. 


On the Teryary Combination of Phosphorus, Oxygen, and Azote. 
By M. F. Humso_pr. : | 

Finding that in atmospheric air known to contain 27 or 28 
of oxygen in 100, phosphorus did not produce a diminution of 
above 18 or 20; and nitrous gas, afterward added, not of above 
two more; the author conc.uded that a triple combination, or 
an oxydated phosphure of azote, must be formed. He infers, 
from his experiments, that phosphorus, whether burnt or sim- 
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ply left to shine in contact with atmospheric air, is a very un. 
certain eudiometer :—that nitrous gas almost constantly detects 
some hundred parts of oxygen in the residue of the phosphoric 
eudiometer .— that the azotes, in which phosphorous gives no 
light, and which do not diminish with nitrous gas, can by no 
means be regarded as free from oxygen ;—that phosphorus 
equally dissolves in azotic and oxygen gas ;—and that oxyds with 
double base form a combination which nitrous gas cannot de- 
compound. 


Examination of Dr. Pearson’s Experiments on Urinary Calculi. 
By M. Fourcroy ; with a Note by M. Guyton. 

In M. Fourcroy’s long discussion, Dr. PEarson’s experiments 
and reasonings are considered at great length. The French 
reviewer endeavours to shew that there is nothing of importance 
new in the loctor’s experiments, and that he would improperly 
transfer the lithic acid to the class cf oxyds, under the name of 
the uric oxyd. MM. Guyton concurs in the opinion of his col- 
league. We shall see what reply Dr. P, makes to these cri- 
ticisms. 


| Memoir on the Acetic Acid. By P. A. Aver, 

The acetic acid, or radical vinegar, has hitherto been supposed 
to differ considerably from the acetous in its degree of concen- 
trate oxydation. ‘The radical-vinegar, as is-well known, is ob« 
tained by distillation from acetate of copper. M. Apert en- 
deavours to shew that the acid of vinegar, not absotbing oxygen 
in its successive combinations with that oxyd, does not occur 
in different states ;—that it constantly exists at the highest 
state of oxygenation which it can attain, and that it is conse- 
quently in the state of acetic acid ;— that there exists no acetous 
acid, unless. this term be applied to the tartarous and malic 
acids ;—and that the difference between acetic acid from acetate 
of copper, and that obtained from vinegar, appears to consist 
in the smaller quantity of water contained in the former. 


On the Difference between the Acetous and the Acetic Acid. B y 
J. A. CuaprTat. 

From the decomposition of these two forms of vegetable 
acid, M. Cuaprat concludes, in opposition to M. Apert, that? 
there is a difference between them ;—that there is less carbon 
in the acetic acid ;—that, in the metallic salts, the acid is in the 
state of acetous acid ;—that it passes into the state of acetic acid 
only by decarbonisation ;— and that, in this acid, the oxygen does 
not appear capable of either addition or subtraction. \ 


New Experiments on the pretended Conversion of Water into 
Azote, bythe Dutch Society of Chemists. ) 
This | 
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This paper only explains how atmospheric air found its way ; 
into an apparatus employed by Prof. Wurger of Bonn. - 


G. I. Curistian on the Fabrication of Alum in the Department 
of the Ourte. 


On some Properties of Strontian, and of Barytes, By M. 
VAUQUELIN. 

Strontian and barytes have, with respect to silex and alumine, 
very nearly the properties of the alkalies. They combine with 
the latter earths, and divide them in such a manner as to render 
them soluble in the weakest acids. Strontian and barytes act 
on animal substances also just as alkalies do; expelling much 
ammonia, and converting the other principles into a fatty 
matter. | 


Experiments on the Congelation of different Liquids by an arti- 
ficial Cold of 40° below o, of ReEaumur’s Thermometer. By M. 
M. Fourcroy and VAuQuELIN. 

Ammonia, slowly cooled from 30° to 33° below o, erystal- 
lizes: exposed to a sudden cold of 38° or 40°, it forms a sort 
of glue, and has scarcely any smell. Ether crystallizes very 
regularly at 35° below o. ‘This was the first time that such 
a consolidation had been effected. Alcohol does not become 
solid at the same cold. 


Experiments on artificial Cold. By M. Guyton. 
Ammoniacal gas, as much as possible deprived of water, is 
condensed into a liquid at 48° below o. It resumes the elastic 
form, io proportion as the temperature approaches that of the 
atmosphere. ‘The author proposes to repeat this experiment. 


On the Nitrous Gas, and its Combination with Oxygen. By A. 
F. HuMBOoLpT. 


On the Cause and Effects of the Solubility of Nitrous Gas in the 
Sulphat of Iron. By M.M. Humpoipr and Vauque.in. 
These are among the most curious and important papers in 
the whole series.. Dr. Priestley discovered that nitrous gas is 
soluble in sulphat of iron. ‘The two chemists above named 
have ascertained that a most remarkable chemical change takes 
place during this solution. Ammonia and nitrous acid are 
formed in consequence of the decomposition of the water of 
solution of the sulphat. The forces which effect these new 
combinations are, 1. the attraction of the oxygen of the water 
for the nitrous gas, whence we have nitrous acid. 2. the attrac- 
tion of the uncombined azote, and of that which constitutes 
nitrous gas for the hydrogen of the water ; whence we have am- 
monia. 3. the attraction of the sulphuric acid for ammonia, 
| whence 
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whence sulphat of ammonia. 4. that of the nitrous acid for 
oxyd of iron. | | | ned 

By applying the fact of the absorption of nitrous gas by sul- 
phat of iron, the author has ascertained the ordinary condition 
ofthis eudiometrical ‘test more exactly than had been: before 
done, He finds that it always contains azotic gas, particularly . 


if the nitrous gas be not produced from nitric acid of ‘a proper 


strength. As a part, however, of this uncombined -azote .is 
formed into ammonia with sulphat of iron, it was necessary to 
try the nitrous gas with oxygenated marine gas, which are 
known to decompound one another. From these comparative 

trials, it appeared that about 5 parts in 100 of the uncombined 
azote were condensed into ammonia on being agitated with sul- 
phat of iron. | ie it ee 

On the whole, the authors conclude, 1. that the quantity of 
nitrous gas necessary to saturate 1 part of oxygen difters widely 
from 1. 8; and that, if the constituents of nitric acid be = 3. 
Q: 1, those of nitrous gas cannot be (as Lavoisier says) = 2. 
I"2t , 

2. That solution of sulphat of iron totally absorbs nitrous 
gas, separating the intermixed azote. | : 

3. That oxygenated marine‘acid gas always detects more azote: 
in nitrous gas than sulphat of iron does; and that this difference, 
which amounts to 0. ‘o5, comes from the azote combining with 
the hydrogen of water toformammonia. © 

4- That, during the contact of metallic substances with nitric 
acid, part of the acid loses some of its oxygen while the rest is 
totally decompounded; whence all nitrous gas is*mixed with 
azote from 0. 10 to 0. 15. ’ 

5- That, in mixing nitrous gas with oxygen in the mercurial 
apparatus, there is only formed so much liquid.nitric acid as. 
there is water in the gases. The absorption appears very small, 
because (as is seen on adding ammoniacal gas) it remains dilated, 
in'the gaseous form. a odes 

6. That, on’shaking nitrous gas with distilled water, nitrat 
of ammonia is formed by decomposition of the water, and by the 
action of a double affinity. 7 at Sh | 

4. That the width of the. vessels, in which nitrous and. 
oxygen gases are mixed, hasa sensible effect on the quantity ab-. - 
sorbed. ee , 

8. That mixtures of nitrous and oxygen gases do not present, 
such uniform results, as when, atmospheric air is employed... 

g- That an artificial mixture of o. 27 oxygen and co. 73 
azote differs from atmospheric air, because the azote of the. 
latter, by a chemical attraction, appears to prevent the oxygen, 
from combining so freely with the nitrous gas as it appears to 
do with oxygen gas. o."a 
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10. Iti ahalysing, with sulphat of.iron, the residue left in the 
tudiometer by mixtures of nitrous gas and atmospheric ait, the 
quantity of oxygen contained in the atmospheric air can be very 
exactly determined. | | 

11. That, dividing the bulk absorbed from equal parts of 


‘nitrous gas, (containing from o. 10 to.o. 15 of azote,) and of 
atmospheric air, by 3. 55, the quotient will nearly give the 
quantity of oxygen contained in the analysed air, 


On the Application of Pneumatic Chemistry to Medicine, and 
on the Medicinal Properties of Oxygenous Substances. By Mi 


Fourcr6y. 

This able chemist here enters much at large into the consi 
deration of these topics, in a memoir of nearly 60 pages. He 
observes that, 

‘ Since the theory of elastic fluids has entirely changed the face of 
chemistry ; since’a more philosophical doctiine has fotmed, from all the 
discoveries respecting gases, the foundation of a new and important 
écience; medicine, like every other part of the history of nature, 
could not but receive a lively and unexpected Jight. Before this re- 
markable era, it was perhaps permitted to the art of healing to remain 
indifferent respecting certain vague ideas thrown out from time 
to time, or even to reject too hasty applications, more likely to be 
hurtful than advantageous. Now a new career is open in all branches 
cf philosophy; now we may hope that the functions of animals; 
hitherto surrounded by such dark clouds, will be illuminated by the 
new light of the pneumatic doctrine. I have no hesitation in ad- 
vancing that modern chemistry has done more for physiology within 
twenty years, than all the other sciences put pe doe for a century 
past...-... It is no longer permitted to the physician, to remain a 
mute and insensible spectator of the movement imparted to the science 
of the animal economy. No practitioner can neglect to inform hiti- 
self of the newly discovered results, if he be interested in the progrese 
éf his profession ; or if he be animated with proper zeal for the ad- 
vancement of medicine. The cold immobility of some, the affected 
indifference of others, the decided contempt of this man, the listless 
attachment of another to the doctrine of his forefathers, irritated self« 
love, the hatred of novelties, prejudices of all kinds, ail the little 
passions that creep into society, the pleasantries which they occasion, 
the sarcasms with which they arm conversation, the ridicule with 
which they endeavour to cover inventors, the epithet of innovator 
which is thro#n out against them—=all this may retard for a few hours; 
perhaps for a few years, the progress of the new ideas; Tfuth how- 
éver overturrs all obstacles, and dreads neither the clamtour of envy, 
for the resistdiice of prejudice, nor the opposition of ignorance.’ 


In concluding, M: Fourcroy thentions with approbation the 
dttempts that Rave’ been’ made in this cotintry, towards cCarrving 
en this important investigation. 

Arp. Rey. VoL. xxv Qq ; Letter 
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Letter on the Fall of Dew. By M. A. Prirevr. 

This author thinks that the dew of the evening and that of the 
morning are not the same; in other words, that the evening 
dew evaporates' in the night, and that there is a new falt 
towards morning. He applies the principles laid down by M. 
Monge in the 5th volume of the annals, to the solution of the 
phzenomena. : 


Experiments on the Excrements of Hens, compared with their 
WNeurishment ; and Reftections on the Formation of Egg-Shells. 
By M. VauquELin. | 

In this.paper, some entertaining particulars of the natural 
history of the fowl are mentioned : but no great light is thrown 
on the formation of the egg-shell. By experiments on a hen, 
fed on oats only, +the author found that the siliceous part was 
diminished: but there seems no reason for supposing that the 
quantity of silex which disappears goes to form the lime of the 
egg-shell. Ashes of oats contain about +; silex and ,+, phos- 
phat of lime :no alkali; nor carbonat of lime. He mentions 
that, on fusion, oats (straw and all) are converted into glass ;: 


and that the straw along with flint contains alkali and carbonat 
of lime. 


Considerations on the Experiments of Mayow. By M. Four» 
CROY, ' « : 
_ M. Fourcroy here reviews Mayow with evident partiality to: 
Lavoisier. It is natural, therefore, that he should not do Mayow 
justice. In his paper, there are imaecuracies of various de- 
scriptions. Some do not affect his reasonings ; others are 
material. Of the former kind, is the erroneous assertion that 
Dr. Beddoes reprinted Mayow’s works in 1790. Of the latter, 
is the following passage: ‘ I ought to observe that Mayow has: - 
not pushed, so far as he seemed capable of doing, the first data 
that presented themselves to him; that the thread which he 
found soon broke in his hands; that he only opened a career 
of which he did not even suspect the extent ; that he was not 
sufficiently struck with the importance and singularity of his 
first discoveries.’ 
This is, we think, far from a just representation. The 
thread in his hands was broken, not by any want of care to 
pursue it, but by the supreme necessity of death. Whoever 
will take the trouble of reading Mayow’s dedication of his tracts. 
to Coventry will see, that nothing can be more false than the, 
supposition of his not being sufficiently struck by the import- 
ance of his discoveries. Never was Eypnxa prosiounced with 
more fervour. From this passage, and that in which M. 
Fourcroy speaks of Mayow in comparison with Boyle, we con- 
"9 : cluds 
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cludé that he was ignorant of the early period of life at which 
Mayow was cut off, and of the external relations of the two 
men. 

On the Absorption of Oxygen by the simple Earths, and its Influ- 
ence on the Culture of the Sal. By A. F. HumBotpr. 

The author of this memoir here contents himself with relat+ 
ing facts, without assigning causes. He finds that not only 
mould but several of the simple earths have the property of 
taking oxygen from atmospheric air. The following experi- 
ment he made in the presence of M. Vauquelins—Atmospheric 
air, containing 27 parts of oxygen, was put into a tube with 
phosphorus ; another portion of the same air was put into a tube 
with clay from Montmartre. In 10 days, the phosphorus had 
absorbed but 0. 07 parts, and the clay o. 10 of the oxygen. 
This and similar facts lead to many speculations on the state of 
the aif in the interstices of the soil; on the formation of nitre ; 
and so on. é 


On the Nature of the Acid of Amber. By M. Guyton. 

The experiments here related shew that the most certain 
method oi purifying the succinic acid is by repeated cohobations 
with nitrous acid; taking care not to give a degree of heat 
capable of subliming the acid of amber ;—that this acid ought 


to be ranked among those which are capable of being decome-> 


pounded by a new combination of their base, and which resolve 
themselves into carbonic acid, carbonated hydrogen gas, and 
acetous acid;<=that the succinic acid, umited to soda, is’ 
capable of being decomposed by heat without being .volati-: 
lized ;==that, during this operation, a part of the elements re- 
combine in proportions which constitute the acetous acid, as 
Scheele had observed, and as had--been afterward denied by 
Heyer ;—and that the nature of this acid concurs with the obs. 
servations of mineralogists to assign to atnber a vegetable 
rigin. | 

Report of M. Gurton on M, Crovet’s Experiments concern- 
the different States of Iron, and the Conversion of Iron into Steel. 

It is here asserted that M.Crover has attained the great 
object of fabricating cast steel, in a state of such perfection as 
to stand a comparison with the finest sorts from this country. 
The conversion is affected by cementing forged iron in a mix- 
ture of carbonat of lime and burnt clay. In this process, 
it is said, the carbonic acid of the lime-stone is decompounded 


by the attractions of part of the iron for charcoal, and of 


another part for oxygen. 


Note by M. Vavque in on the Analysis of Brass; with Ree 
rections on the Precipitation of one Mctal by another. 
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That one metal may precipitate another from its solution, ‘it 
is not only necessary that the former have more attraction for 
oxygen, but that its oxyd attract the solvent with more force. 


-In practice, when we want to separate one metal from its solu- 


tion by another, in order to know its quantity, it is farther 
necessary that the new salt be soluble in water; that it.be not 
decompounded by the addition of a large quantity of water; 
that the new oxyd be soluble in the same quantity of acid as 
the former; that the precipitant have not a greater tendency to 
decompound the solvent acid, than to take the oxygen from 
the dissolved metal; and that the precipitated metal be not 
capable of combining with the precipitant, which is commonly 
employed in excess.—The shortest process for analysing brass 
(and the author says that it is as exact as any other) is to dissolve 
a known quantity in nitric acid; to pour the solution into a 
phial ‘with ‘a stopper: to add caustic potash till there be an 
excess sensible to the taste; and to agitate the mixture imme- 
diately. After a, few minutes’ agitation, the whole is to be 
thrown on the filtre; through which the zinc passes dissolved 
in the potash, the oxyd of copper remaining. This being 
washed, and dried by a gentle heat, it is weighed; and the 
weight of the metal is known by deducting o. 35, the weight 
of the oxygen. 


Analysis of the Cobalt of Tunaberg. By M. Tassarr. | 
The author finds that cobalt, so purified that no test shews 
the. slightest vestige of iron, is perfectly obedient to the 
magnet. 


Notice of some peculiar Matters found in Animal substances, 
treated by Nitric Acid. By M. WELTER. 

By treating silk with nitric acid, mot only oxalic acid was ob- 
tained, but a yellow matter ; which, on the addition of potash, 
formed a triple composition that exploded like gun-powder. 
M. WELTER Calls the third ingredient amer. 


_ Observations on the Marine Acid. By M. Tassarrr. 

. Dr. Girtanner having adduced a number of facts calculated 
to prove that hydrogen is the radical of the marine acid, M. 
Tassatrt here shews the irrelevancy of these facts; which, 
indeed, was already obvious to every intelligent reader. 

New Experiments on the Fusibility of mixed Earths, by virtue 
of the Action which they exert one on another. By M. Guyton. 

- This.able philosopher proposes to ascertain the attractions of 
the earths both in the dry and the mofst way. The present. 
paper contains a very few facts to this purpose. 


Extract’ 
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Extract from M. Haussman’s Memoir on dyeing by Solutions of 
Tin, and the coloured Oxyds of this. Metal. 

The observations contained in this paper are very interesting, 
not only with regard to the art of dyeing, but with respect to 
the chemical knowlege of the effects produced by metals at 
different degrees of oxygenation, the union of the oxyds with 
the solvents, and the compositions of which these oxyds are 
capable. 

'' Notes and Correspondence respecting Calculi. | 

M. Fourcroy here announces that he and M. VauQuELIN 
have discovered in calculi four substances, unobserved by their 
predecessors.—viz. urate of ammonia. 2. Ammoniaco mag~ 
nesian phosphat. 3. Oxalate of lime. 4, Silex, but this has 
been found only in one specimen. He speaks of the solution of 
calculi in acids and alkalis, as so dilute as to be capable of intro- 
duction into the bladder without danger.—We shall be happy 
to see the complete work here announced. 


Reflections on the Analysis of Stones in general. By M. Vavu- 
QUELIN. 

The discovery of every new body alters the chemical tests 
for bodies of the same order. The author here describes the 
chemical processes necessary for the detection of the several 
earths; and they are very considerably different from those re- 
commended by Bergman.—The present excellent paper well 
deserves translation. IM. VavqueLin mentions his having 
found potash in the lepidolate of Rozena in Moravia, and in 
the green feld-spath of Siberia. : 


Examination and Analysis of a Quartz, crystallized exactly 
like Dogtooth Spar. By M. of = 

M. G. concludes that this groupe was rather cast or mould- 
ed than produced by crystallization in free space. He men- 
tions the acid of tartar as a test for potash, when mixed with 
soda. 

We have thus pursued the series of Numbers, to as late a 
date as we believe they have’ been received in this country. 
We finish for the present with No. 86; and we mean to pay 


the earliest attention to this work in future. Bed...s. | 





Art. XII. Principes Elémentaires, &c. 3 i. e. Elementary Principles 
of the natural and chemical History of Mineral Substances. By 
Maruurin-Jacques Brisson, Member of the National Institute, 
and Professor of Natural Philosophy and Chemistry in the Central 


Schools of Paris. 8vo. pp. 253. Paris. 1797. 


T= crowd of modern’ publications on scientific subjects, 
which are continually issuing from the press, might be 
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naturally divided into three classes. Some of them serve to 
increase our stock of knowlege; others, though containing no 
new discovery, are still useful on account of the clearness of ar- 


rangement by which they explain to many what is known to a 


few ;.and others may, for the most part, be considered as crude 
compilements, tending only to counteract instead of ponies 
the diffusion of true and useful science. 

The work now before us seems to belong to the stcdad class. 
of publications, and to deserve a considerable degree of praise: 
Jt is divided into two Parts, viz. Lithology; in which the au- 
thor treats of the earthy and stony substances ; and Metallurgy, 
or the knowlege of metallic substances. He be gins his Li- 
thology by giving the definition and chemical mie of 
five primitive earths, lime, magnesia, barytes, alumina, and 


_gilica ;—of the stréntian and zircone, he speaks 1 in a supple- 


ment at the end of the book. These primitive and hitherto 
undecompounded earths are sometimes combined with acids, 
and form the saline stones or terreous salts; sometimes are 
only mixed between them, and form the stones properly sa 
called ; and these stones sometimes are mixed together and form 
what is called rocks, and at other times are altered in their nae 
ture by the fire of volcanoes. The author, consequently, 
divides the stones into four orders; 1. Saline stones; 2. Stones 
properly so called; 3, Rocks; 4. Stones which are the produce 
of volcanic fires. Each of these orders is divided into five 
genera, answering to the simple primitive earths; and these 
genera are again divided into species, according to the parti- 
cular combinations with several principles : except the 4th or- 
der, which is only composed of three articles, the pumex, the 
Java, and the basaltes. 

The Metallurgical part. of the work is divided into two or- 
ders ; the first treats of the metals, and the second of the 
semi-metals. ‘The:metals are again divided into two genera ; 
1. Perfect, 2. Imperfect metals; according to the difference 


of their fixity when exposed to the action of fire. The first are 


old, silver, and platina; the second are copper, iron, tin, and’ 
Fead.—The semi-metals he does not separate into, genera, but 
examines them individually, and reckons eleven, viz. mercury, 
bismuth, cobalt, nickel, ‘zine, antimony, tungsten, arsenic; 
manganese, molybdzena; and titaniunt. This part is concluded 
by tables of the properties of metallic substances under ‘the 
following different heads; of their fixity when exposed to fire, 
ductility, fusibility, hardness, tenacity, elasticity, sonorous 
property, weight, oxidability, increase of weight by oxydation, 
affinity. with the acids, — and finally their ad- 
erence to mescury, 


Having 
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Having sketched the outlines of this elementary work, it 
remains only to say ‘that, though professedly the author does 
1iot intend to give any thing new, he deserves well of science 
on account of the clearness which pervades the whole book, 
and the selection of the ideas which he conveys te the young 
readers for whom itis chiefly designed ; and for having con- 
densed so much useful information in a small volume, with- 


P ° ~ 
Out any confusion. Correa. 
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Art. XML. Poyage Pittoresque, &c.3 i.e. A Picturesque Tour 
through Syria, Palestine, Pheenicia, and the Lower Egypt; with 
abeut 330 Plates; the Original Drawings by Citizen Cassas, &c. 
Large Folio. Number I. containing Six Plates. Paris, 1798. 
Imported by Taylor, 56, High Holborn. 


"pus truly magnificent work will consist of three volumes ; 
| - the first of which is intended for the northern Syria, the 
second for Ceclosyria and Phoenicia, the third for Palestine and 
the Lower Egypt. Each volume will contain, besides the 
corresponding plates, a preliminary discourse by the celebrated 
Volney, (well known by his former publications respecting the 
same countries, and by his fanciful and revolutionary work 
entitled Zhe Ruins *,) followed by a proportionate quantity 
of letter-press, giving an account of the excursions and ob- 
servations of the author. ‘This part of the work has been re- 
vised and digested, by Messieurs La Porte du Theil, Le Grand, 
and Levugles; the first of whom superintends the historical part 
and the recital of the journey; the second, what concerns the 
architecture ; and the third, what relates to the Oriental lan- 
guages and inscriptions. ‘The plates, which are to appear be- 
fore the letter-press is published, will be accompanied by short 
explanations of the subjects represented; which is the case 
with respect to the six plates composing this Number. 

The first of the plates before us represents the Cenotaph of 
‘Caius Cresar, the grandchild of Augustus, situated near Hhems 
(the antient Emesa) in Syria; together with an Eastern Cara< 
van, resting near the spot, and a distant prospect of Mount 
Lebanon. In the second, we find a view of part of the village 
of Cana in Galilee, in the raad from Nazareth to Mount Ta- 
bor: with a fountain, and a groupe of the present inhabitants, 
chiefly women, dressed in their actual costume. The third 
plate gives a general perspective view of Jerusalem, in its pre- 
sent state, taken from the Mount of Olives, beyond the brook 
Cedron ; affording a prospect of the Valley of Josaphat, Mount 
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Sion, and the Mosque which now occupies the place of the 
‘kemple of Solomon. The two following plates represent the. 
whole of the front, and some particular details, of the building 
called the ‘Tomb of the Kings of Fuda; which the author, on, 
very plausible grounds, conjectures to be of a more modern 
date; referable, perhaps, to the reign of Constantine the. 
Great. He thinks that in this curious monument might be. 
traced the Egyptian solid system of building, blended with the 
decorations of the Grecian Doric order, and the Roman taste 


_ in the entablature and its ornaments; while the execution of 


the whole appears to him to belong to the Greek artificers’ of 
the Constantine period. The sixth and last plate represents‘a 
groupe of female fcrtune-tellers, on the banks of the Nile, and 
the Turkish villas on the isle of Raoudhah, opposite to the an- 
tient Memphis, _ | | | 
Great taste is displayed in the composition of the original 
drawings, which generally convey to the beholder instructive 
ideas respecting both the antient and the present state of ‘the 
country, The typographical part, and the engraving of the 
plates, ‘are beautiful, and class this work among the most 


. 


elegant productions of the French presses. | ) - Sg 
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Arr. XIV. Voyage Pittoresque, &c.; i.e. A Picturesque Tour 
through Istria and Dalmatia; the Original Drawings by M. Cassas, 
&c. &c. Folio. Numbers I. to Iv. Paris, 1798. Imported 
by Taylor, 56, High Holborn. : . fg te Md 


A FEW years aga, the Abbé de Saint Non published, in 
£% France, a Pictyresque Journey through the [wo Sicilies, 
and the Count de Choiseul-Gouffer a. similar Tour through 
Greece *. Their magnificent works have set an example, 
which we now see followed by M. Cassas + in his Picturesque 
Travels thiough Syria, Palestine, and the Lower Egypt, (of 
the first Number of which we haye. given an account in the 
pregéding article,) and ip this Journey through Istria and Dal- 
matia. According tg the printed proposals, it will be coms. 
prehénded in a folio volume, apd the number of plates will be 
above sixty; of which twenty-four are given in these four 
Numbers, without any letter-press or explanation whatever. 
They represent yiews of the principal antient remains, and of 





7 


* Sce M. Rev, vol. lviii. and lix. i 

+ This artist had been employed by the Count de Choiseul-Gouffer, 
jn quality of draftsman, during that nobleman’s tour through Greece, 
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remarkable Jandscapes. The Porta aurea (an antient triumphal 
arch), the amphitheatre, and the Temple of Augustus, at 
Pola in Istria; the temples of Jupiter and Esculapius at Spa- 
latro; and the remains of sarcophagi, altars,’ and inscriptions, 
at the foot. of the mountain of Clissa in Dalmatia; are the 
most prominent objects. among the antient remains; the ca- 
taracts of the river Kerka, that of the river Cettina called We- 
lika-Gubowiza, and the grotto and cataract of the Ruecca, are 
truly'surprising objects of romantic landscape beauty. ‘The 
game taste prevails in these plates as in those of the Syrian Pic- 
turesque Journey; in-both, great attention seems to have 
been paid to the costume of the present inhabitants ; and they 
equally convey, to the eye of the beholder, striking instances 
of antient taste and grandeur, and actually existing ignorance 
and wretchedness. We have particularly noticed, in this point 
of view, the plate No, 27. representing the residence of the 
Podestat or chief magistrate (of Pola, as we suppose, from the 
number of the plate) and governor, between two antient temples 
of an elegant taste.- Nothing could impress more forcibly’on 
the mind, the quantum of decline which the country has suf, 
fered. . ; 

The size of this work is the same with that of the Syrian 
Picturesque Journey; and though we have seen nothing of the 
typographical part, except the Prospectus which has accompanied 
these Numbers, we are disposed to believe that it is as beautiful 


as-in its sister publication. | 
| . opie ) ) | Correa. 








Art. XV. An Universal turopean Dictionary of Merchandice, in the 
English, German, Dutch, ‘Danish, Swedish, French, Italian, 
Spanish, Portuguese, Russian, Polish, and Latin Languages. 
By Puirie Anprew Nemnich, I.U.L. gto, al. 1a Joho. 
- son, &c, London, 1799. | Bhp ape! ye 


T HE grand problem of an universal language will not, perhaps, 
be resolved by abstruse philological’ speculators on the best 
possible organization of inflective and derivative syllables :—but 
3n approximation to the adoption of universal words has already 
been effected in many sciences, particularly in botany and 
chemistry, and ig daily extending to’ some new branch of 
knowlege, to the exclusion of partial and national nomencla- 
ture. In this way, disconnected, insulate, and improper 
terms gradually give place to systematic, allied, and appro- 
priate names. From books, they pass into the conversation of 
the eultivated, and thence into vulgar usé; and il Se 
tual progress is made towards an idiom univergally intelli ible. 
|  OPanere 











Wi) _ Nemnich’s Universal European Dictionary: 


There is no good reason why the terms of commerce and of art 


should submit more reluctantly to the correction of the philo- 


logist, than those of philosophy and science. Many merchants’ 


clerks pique themselvés on adorning our magazines with son- 


nets: let the technical jargon of trade be bolted to the bran 
in the sieves of etymology; and these gentlemen will pique 
themselves on writing an‘ invoice, as if they understood the 
words of which it consists. 

We have already noticed (Rev. vol. xi. p. 561.) one attempt 
of M. Nemnich to catholicize the phraseology of natural 


history 5 and we have now to record a similar attempt @n the . 


commercial language of Europe. The catalogue of words is 
arranged in the following order: - English, German, Low 
Dutch, Danish, Swedish, French, Italian, Spanish, Portu- 
guese, Russian, Polish, and Latin. By these means, a single 
glance discovers which of the rival. names.is most generally 
intelligible,—this is one ground of preference; and which is 
etymologically purery—this is a higher motive of choice. The 
lingua franca of the counting-house is so little fettered by 
printed authorities, and so likely to find a conyenience im 
warying the terms, which have most emphatically been main- 
tained'in the tariffs and books of, duties of the several sea-ports, 
that there is no reason for despairing of introducing any rational 
innovation. . . 

Terms so inexpressive or improper as Barbadoes Tar for 
Bitumen, Benjamin for Benjoin, Brownstone for Manganese, 
Dutch Pink for a yellow paint, &c. will disappear by simple 
€xposuré. Others of a. somewhat vulgar complexion, such as 
Dragon’s blood, Fistinuts, Jews’ ear, Jews’ trumps, Sow- 
bread, Wake-Robin, Worm-Seed, will gradually be exchanged 
for terms more scientific or more polite.—A few words are 
mis-spelt by our author—Bellowses for Bellows, Bezoard for 
Bezoar, Cruel-ribbons for Crewel-ribbons, Callimanco for Ca- 
lamanco, and perhaps, but for this there are many authorities, 
Train-oil for Drain-oil ; as itis the oil which drains from blub- 
ber. .A few others are ill defined: Canvas is not exclusively 
descriptive of Irish sail-cloth, but of many kinds of hempen 
cloth, from whatever country: ‘smallcoal is not synonimous 
with charcoal; nor is, Petty Wares the technical term for 
Haberdashery. A great number of words are totally omitted, 
particularly the names of manufactured articles of commerce— 
a list. which might best be completed by the assistance of the 
riders or travellers‘of manufacturing houses. 

_ “To the Catholicon, or Universal Dictionary, succeeds a 
separate vocabulary for each language, with an English inter- 
pretation. ‘This part of the work cannot but greatly weer 
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the farther diffusion of our language, as the medium of com- 
mercial intercourse between the Baltic nations. As far as it 
goes, it is well executed: but there are in course deficiencies, 
which the author hopes to remedy ima future edition; and he 


solicits corrective Contributions, 


—~- ant 4 hi a ——— 
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Art. XVI. Memorias da Acad. R. das Sciencias de Lisboa, &c. 
ie. Memoirs of, the Royal Academy of Sciences. of Lisbon. 
Vol. I. ' 


[ Article concluded, see our last Appendix, p. §51-5 54s] 


\ E now resume the consideration of this volume,’ in order’ 
to attend to those papers which have not yet been no- 
ticed, and which belong to the class of 
: MATHEMATICS. 


General Solution of Kepler’s Problem of the Mensuration of 
Wine Pipes, and other Casks. By J. Monteiro pa Rocwa, 

This problem was proposed by Kepler in his Stereometria do- 
liorums and several solutions were exhibited by different ma- 
thematicians, which are considered by the present author in 
the first part of his memoir. He then proposes the problem 
according to the following form: * To determine the area of 
any segment of a solid of Revolution, made by a plane parallel 
to the axis of the same.” 


Memoir on the true Principles of the Method of Fluxions. By 
Mr.STocKLeR. = : 
This memoir is introduced by.some preliminary observations 
on the methods of explaining the fluxionary calculus, as given 
by its inventors and by succeeding geometricians, That con- 
cisenéss and rigorous exactness, that perspicuity and precision, 
are not by the nature of things. incompatible, will be readil 
allowed.; yet, in the doctrine of fluxions, it is undoubtedly true 
that, whatever advantage its methods have from their generality 
and facility of: application, they. are deficient in that evidence 
and geometrical rigor which characterize the methods of the 
antient geometricians. As in the present Appendix (see the 
first article) this curious and important subject. has been so’ 
particularly discussed, we shall here content ourselves with 
examining what Mr. SrockLer has done, and with what. 
success. | 
In the first part of the memoir, he animadverts with judge 
ment on the methods pursued by Leibnitz, Newton, Maclau- 
rin, Euler, and D’Alembeft, for the purpose of elucidatin 
and establishing the fundamental truths of the theory of fluxions. 
Tn the explanation of his own method, Mr.S. supposes quan- 
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tity to-be generated by motion, or to pass through its several 
states of change either by a constant or variable flux. The 
common definition of a fluxion is, that it is not the quantity 

really generated, but what would be generated, were the mo- 


«Mion continued uniform from any point. This quantity, how- 


ever, is not immediately assignable ; to ascertain it, the author 
reasons nearly after the following manner ;—suppose the motion 
continually to vary,then.in the interval of two instants of time, 
during which the quantity increases, there is always a certain 
point at which the rate of motion is such, that, if it continued 
constant, for a time (¢), a quantity would be generated: equal 
to the real inctement generated in variable motion. This rate 
of motion, or velocity, or tendency, is called the hypothetical 
fluxion, to distinguish it from the true and proper fluxion; 
and, from its definition, it follows that the product of it and 
the time (in which the real increment is generated) is equal to 
the increment; now the hypothetical fluxion (taking two in- 
stants of time) is always contained between the proper fluxions 
at the first and second instant ; that is, is always greater than 
‘the true fluxion at the first instant, and less than the true 
fluxion at the second, if the motion increases; and the con- 
trary, jf the motion diminishes, By diminishing the interval 
of time, however, the hypothetical fluxion may be made to 
approach to the true fluxions more nearly than by any assignable 
uantity. Hence the ratio of the proper or true fluxions is the 
imit of the ratio of the hypothetical fluxions, and the real ob- 
ject of investigation is this limit... 3 


Let 9 be any quantity involving x,y, z, &c. Fg a function of 
it; let Ag be the hypothetical fluxion of g: then Ag is the 
increment; and Jet dp’ represent the proper fluxion of 9, &¢, 
Now, since 9 becomes 9-+7AgQ, it follows that 

thAFo =F (9+-tA¢)—Fo: hence 
AFo = F(o+tA2)—F¢: but the limit of the ratio 
t 
of the hypothetical fluxions is the ratio of the proper fluxions, 
which limit is obtained by putting ¢ =o; in which case Ap 
becomes d?, &c. 
- Hence dF@ (the proper fluxion of Fp)=—F(¢-+-1dp)—Fo 








| | t(o) 
but the developement for the function F(p+ dp) being Fo-- 
P'tdo+P’tdg*, &c. we have dFg—P'do 
The quantities P’, P”, P’”, &c. are different functions of Fo; 
it appears, then, in order to find the fluxion of F7, only neces- 
sary to calculate the second term of the series, /p-+P'tdp+, 
fie. 


Such 
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’ Such is essentially the method of Mr. SrockLer.—We shall 
now consider to what degree he has succeeded in rendering 
the metaphysique of fluxions luminous and exact. In the first 
place, the objection justly made against the method of Newton, 
Maclaurin, &c. is equally valid against that of Mr.S. which 
is grounded on the principle of motion 3a principle foreign 
to the nature of the subject. ; 

By the introduction of the hypothetical fluxion, we are 
enabled, perhaps, to form a more distinct idea of the nature 
of the proper fluxion: but the grounds of the method, the 
fundamental principles, are not new; they are precisely the 
same as in the method of prime or ultimate ratios or limits ; 
for, in this latter method, the ratio of the fluxions of quanti- 
ties is the limiting ratio of their increments; which limiting 
ratio is obtained by putting the increment=o. In Mr. S.’s 
method, the ratio of the proper fluxions is the limiting ratio 
ef the hypothetical fluxions; which limiting ratio is obtained 


by putting the time =o :—but the hypothetical fluxion multi-- 


plied into the time is the increment; the two methods are 
therefore essentially the same: that-of Mr. Stockler may appear 
different, since in it are introduced a new term and a new 
symbal, which give to the old method a different and rather am 
improved appearance: but the body remains the same, the 
garb only is altered. 

The author has combined with the theory of limits that of 
the developement of functions into series ; it is indeed this 
latter theory which comprehends the true principles of the 
fluxionary or differential calculus; yet what he has done on 
this subject is to be noted as deficient; for in the Formula 
Fo + P'w+ Pw’, &c. the developement of F(g + w) is not de- 
monstrated ; neither is it shewn that all the powers of ware 
whole positive powers (and there are particular cases in which 
a fractional power enters); nor why P’, P”, &c. are inde- 


p:ndent of w; nor after what manner they are derived from _ 


the original function Fy, 

In the latter part of the memoir, it is observed that the for- 
mula of Taylor, for the conversion of functions into series, may 
be demonstrated by the help of the forms previously establisl:cd. 
The Series of Taylor was proved in the Berlin Acts for 1772 
by M. de la Grange, by means of the expansion of the function 
f (% +2) into a series of the form fx +pi+gi*+ri3,'&c. and, 
wu the same memoir, the learned author remarked that the 
true principles of the theory of fluxions were contained in the 
theory of the developement of analytic functions. ¥ 

Persuaded that the theory of Mr. Stocker. possessed the 


semblance only of novelty and originality, and that the se 
ag 
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of the limit of the hypothetical fluxions was in fact the method 
of the limit of the finite differences of quantities disguised by 
a new notation, we have been obliged to state our sentiments 
in express, but we hope not in harsh, terms ; for we think that 


the present essay affords an happy presage of the future state 
of Science in Portugal. 


After all, it can be no disgrace to the author of the present 


memoir to have failed, in what so many great men have failed 


before him ;. and it must be’ considered as highly honourable 
to him, to have insisted on the same steps which have led one 


of the first:Geometricians of Europe to the discovery of the 
true principles of the fluxionary calculus. 


Solution of the Problem proposed by the Royal Academy of Sciences, 


on the Method of Approximation as given by M. Fontaine. By Mr. 
CoELHo DA Maya. 


The present volume Contains two solutions of this problem. | 


The one before us, though not prior in point of order, is. so 
in thetime of its publication. ‘lhe rule proposed by M. Fon- 
_ taine for the integration of a quantity yx is thus announced. 
‘ The integral of the element (ydx), (y) being any function. 





whatever of (x), is equal to the product of ( . ), and of a 


QZ"—!I 

series of which the terms are determined by substituting suc- 
. e ; ° . ee e x x 

céssively for x in the given function, ~, 3%, 5%, 2% 

2" 20 2" Qn 





>; 


a (2s —~ 1) ; and the more exactly, the greater the 
: 7 
whole positive number (7) is.’ 
The method of the demonstration of this rule is as follows: 
—let y be represented by Ox; increase x by a quantity z, and 
Qx becomes P(*+2) or by developing this function = Ox + 


2 7 Ox xz 3 Ox 











2px + + “ee + &c: but, since Ox =y Ow = 
AS FS 3 Ox = — &c. 


«sy or Qx is transformed into this series 





yt ~- +2 ee + &c. (the series given by Taylor). Now 


2x 
yx isthe element of an area, and therefore fyx is the area 
itself, which: may be conceived to be divided into an infinite 
number of small rectangles; hence /yx" is the sum of these 
tectangles; or, -if the several ordinates be designated by 


yoy 








— 
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$97 3's "> &ce and their equal bases by ~, it is plain 
. 
that /yx = =. (yy + y+ &c). Now yy 9%, 9%, ‘&e. 
may be determined by the preceding series ? + *)_+ &e, } 
x 





by substituting for z, respectively the quantities (7 | 


mr " 
m+r—mr aime 
x ( + ), ed fem nk —) ». te. 
mr mr 

After these substitutions are made for the quantities, y’, y”, 


&c. the equation /yx == = y +y” + &c.) is put into fluxions, 
PL) 








relation is r=2m; it likewise appears that the quantity m is 
infinite. ! 


To determine that m must be of this form, 2"—". the au- 
thor remarks that, since m must be a whole number and infinite, 





| . 
and moreover such that the equation m= — may obtain gene- 
2 


rally, the quantity 2” (# being a whole number very large) is 
what will satisfy all the conditions which the analysis discovers 
to be necessary; sothat we must put r=2”, whence m=27—1, 
If now these values of r and m be substituted in the series 
. which represents the value of /yx, it will appear that 





























Pi tr (1—2") y | x*(Tomm2n)* y & 
fx = It 8 a et ee 
‘i y+x (3—>2") 7 ‘ x*(3—2") * + Sc. 
"aie : 2". # 2.2 # 
BERET Fo et ies 
Lyte EOD 4 4 ke 


where the first row, or series, is what arises by substituting in 
the function ( y) »—- for x; 


Qn 


“a 


2%——T 





the last is the value of y, putting x instead of x 5 


2° 

and it is thus that the truth of M. Fontaine’s rule is shewn. The 
greater or less degree of proximity to the truth which this rule 
has, according as the quantity # is greater or less, appears, 
says 





in order to determine the relation between m and r, which | 


the second series is the value of y, putting init 3° for x &c. 
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says the author of the present memoir, from this consideration: 
that the calculus is only exact when 2” is an infinite number ; 
and therefore, the true value of the integral will be more 
yt assigned, the greater the whole positive number # is. | 
ter having examined the above method of M. Corrwo pa 
Mara, we are not inclined to rank the demonstration which 
he has exhibited among those which are recommended by their 
evidence, their exactness, or their conciseness; the latter quaé 
lity, perhaps, the nature of the question itself makes not of 
easy attainment ; ‘yet a stricter adherence to'the rigor geometri- 
cus would have been no ill compensation for any defect which 
might arise, for too minute a particularity, or for tco expanded 
2 developement. The demonstration which we have been con 
sidering is formed on a plan, and on principles, too similar to 
those which are admitted in the method of Infinities; a me- 
thod: that needs not now be called to the aid of the mathe- 
matician, who knows the various and many improvements 
which the Analytic Art has of late years received. Moreover, 
the way of proving the convergency of the results to the truth 
(the convergency dependent on the value of 2) is by uo means 
an eligible one :—to reason downwards, from infinite to finite, 
is to depart from the natural and obvious course of mathe- 
matical investigation, and indeed of investigation of any kind. 
The sole object of the present memoir is not the demon- 
stration of M. Fontaine’s rule. The author compares this rule, 
on the grounds of conciseness and commodiousness, with others 
by which certain computations may be made and expressions 
obtained ; such, for instance, as the expressions for the sine 
and cosine of an arc. He also makes some observations on the 
convergency of series, and shews how a series that converges 
slowly may be made to converge more quickly; for instance, 


the series x— *3 + &c. which expresses the sine of an are 
2.3 


x, converges with sufficient rapidity if x be small (30°): but, 
if the arcs be very great, the series diverges while 2 (m—1) 
(2m—1) is x*5 for, since the m‘* term is 














2m—tI 
~ : the m—i' tetm is 
2.3— — 2 (mi—2) (2m —1) 
ames | 
Be aad and therefore the ratio 
2.3 2 (i —2, (211 —3) 
between these terms is — ““ ; which is greater 


2(m—1) (2m—t) 
than unity if 2(m—1) gm—1) be / «*. Hence, in great 
! ares, 
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drés, this seriés is vefy incoimmodious, since so- many terms 
Must be'caleulated before the series’ converges ; Coverge it’ dl< 


Ways will, since, by ifiereasing m, the quantity 2(m—+) (2m-e1) 


must ultimately exceed x}. The series, howeyér, may be 
tendered very commodious for practice, by the substitution of 
atfother are fot x, which has the same sign. a5 9H | 
i. The merit of this remark does not belong to (arid probably it 
is not claimed by) thé author of this memoir j it is to be appro= 
priated to M, D’ Alembert, who first made it i his: Opurcules 
Mathematiques. == . Fee PHEt Bie 
© Other instanees ave given of transformed -séries; which ¢on« 
verge miore quickly than givéii series; the log. 1-22 }ok"" 
23" a hy , ; 2 
+= &c. which does not converge if x be greater-than 4, 
may be transformed into another which shall always conyerge, 


however great » be, by potting z= <, . This transformas 


) I+--x , ap 
fion we could likewise refer to its pi! hut Mr. Coznuo 
pa Maya, in all probability, inserts these observations not as 
his own, but because they were pertinent to the subject’ of 
which he was treating, | a fiften? < 
Additional Considératéins on the Rule of M, Fontaines, to, ree 
solve ‘by Approximation the Problemis reducible to Quadratures, 
By. Mr. Monteiro pa Rocua. . | 5 49 
. Phe demonstration of,this' rule. was, the subject: of the mes 
moit of Mr. Geelbo da Maya, which we have already considered, 
The auther of the present memoir divides it into 9ix sections, 
in: the.first of which he considers what is the true objectof de» 
monstration, and the course most natural and ebyvious to be 
pursued towards the attainment of it. He remarks, that the 
equation m=z 2"—! (m being one of the equal parts into which 
the abscissa is divided) is not to be adopted by an arbitrary ase 
sumption, but must flow from the nature-and peculiar. circum- 
stances. of the operations employed in the investigation ;' for, if 
such an ‘assumption as m=—22"—* could be made, the: demon- 
stration of M. Fontaine’s rule would be a matter of the slightest 
difficulty. The proof.of this rule, ag given by the present 
writer, is of the inductive kind; for instance . if y=@x(w« be~ 
ing the abscissa, and y the ordinate, and ¢x a function of x 
he first erects an ordinate from the middlé point'of the abstissa, 
and dfaws-a.tangent to the point.where the ordinaté meets the 
abscissa; which tangent, meeting the two extreme ordinates, 
forms a trapezium of which the area is consequently = x o—: 
which is greater or less than the area of the curve, as the curve 
is concave er-convex to.its axiss the next step is to divide-each 


App. Rey. VoL. XXvill: Rr oS. = half 
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half of the abscissa into two other halfs, to erect ordinates at the. 
point of bisection, to draw tangents, &c. so as to form two new 
trapeziums, the sum of the areas of which is easly determined 


to be—( ote) ; which is’ the second approximation, 


and nearer to the true area of the curve than the former, 
Proceeding in a similar manner by the bisection of the parts 
of the abscissa, the third approximation will appear to be 


=( 05+ ° ey oot p Te ; and thus, if the abscissa be 
divided into 2"’parts, it is inferred by induction that the value 
of the area of /yx* would be nearly (0 +e +92 _ 


wx aivides gt Tt # ) 


2° 





"In the second section is investigated the convergency of M. 
Fontaine’s rule. | According to that gentleman, the results 
should be more and more exact, the greater the number 2 is; 
and it becomes an object of inquiry what is the degree of cons 
vergency which obtains among the several results, substituting 
for ‘x successively the numbers, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, &c. A theorem 
is proposed, by which this degree of convergency, under certain 
restrictions, may be estimated; and the theorem is this :—if 
any curve be terminated by 2 finite ordinates, and is always 
convex towards the same parts, and its area be estimated ace 
cording to the method of M. Fontaine, then, substituting for » 
all the natural numbers in their order, the errors of any two 
successive results are ultimately in the ratio of 4 to 1. The 
demonstration of this theorem is founded on the truth of the 
sth Corollary of the 11th Lemma of the Principia; and the 
author, considering farther under what circumstances the co- 
rollary‘of Newton takes place, proposes to estimate the con- 
vergency of the several approximations by examining the mag- 
nitude and position of the radius of curvature. 

In the third section, the writer considers what consequences 
follow from the inquiry instituted in the second section. 

In section rv, we find a method of rendering the rule more 
converging; as follows: in the substitution of a number 2, let 
the result be R, with an error w; then, in the substitution of 


n+1, the result is R with an ertor. — nearly (as appears in 
the second section): hence / aos 3 and /x:@x=R’ + bd 
ar -  asanens BP Sx gti ~R) | 
given by M. Fontaine, it appears shige 


i * 3x es 21% 








7 4 
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| _ & x qx 5x 2—1. 
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4R'—R _ x 





ena aoe 3 ai") 
hence /x* Ox= 3 == (*apten te 2°43 
(fig Big Pipe Pa! 

aol? 2 + 2” +¢ 2° Tf 2° ) 
where the series converges much more quickly than in M. 
Féntaine’s form. This series is applied to investigate the lo- 


garithm of 2 I= when x1 and the arc of 45° ( ff. Bo 
i | I + x* 








when x =1) | 

In the fifth section, is given a second method for making 
the series more converging, which admits of a more extensive 
application than the former. The new formula for the inte- 
gral of x-px ig : 








(oA +9 + ke. +92) 











Qe I 2° “ 
= ( p¥ 1 3% 4b Be. ppt 
3.8" ' zt? - ¥ 7 2" +) 
+x) non \ 
- ear &c. & : . 
3° 4-52" ( zit : ; 


+- &c. + &c. . 

whete 9%, 9”* &c. are functions derived from ¢x. | ; 
Section vi. treats of those cases, in which neither M. Fontaine’s 

method nor the two preceding can take place. . 





Aftet all deductions have been made, there will still remain. 
a very considerable portion of merit due to these mathematical 
papers. The cultivation of science in Portugal is commenced, 
and its cultivators will daily acquire new skill and richer mate- | 
rials. If we hope that this new society may emulate that 
famous Academy which is now no more, we hope for it a 
portion of fame which none but an enthusiast will despise ; if 
we hope that it may experience a better fate, we shall not. £0 far, 
less express the benevolence of our wishes, nor the reasonable« “ 
ness of our expectatioris.” Wood....é. 








 Eulogium of M. & Alembert. By M. Garcad Srocktek. 


‘M. @’Alembert was a.member of this Academy, and this 
tribute of praise has in consequence been here paid to his ~ 
memory. .Few particulars ‘of his life are related. in it, and 

these are already well known to the literary world...*'The most — 


essential patt of the culogium, and which stamps some value 
Rr 2 on 
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on it, is the analysis of all the works of this celebrated genius 
to which task the author of this paper, who is a mathematician *, 
seems to have rendered himself competent by a deep study of 
them. . The oratorical part of the paper is chiefly of a panegy- 
rical cast, unlike the academical eulogies of Fontenelle, which 
are the true models of such compositions... The author of a 
panegyric writes as a warm admirer, who does not wish to find 
any fault in the object of it; while the writer of an academical 
eulogium assumes a more impartial tone, which gives more 
weight to the praise which he bestows. We shall not however 
throw much blame on a mathematician, for being a warm ad- 
mirer of d’Alembert. : 

For an account of Condorcet’s ample eulogium on this cele- 
brated man, see M. Rev. vol. Ixxvi. p.238. | 
~ This volume is terminated by a catalogue of books composed 
by several members of the society, and printed by order of 
the Academy; from which circumstance, it appears that the 
labours of this literary body have been directed to instruct and 
enlighten the Portuguese in many different branches of knowlege. 
We have so few opportunities of receiving Portuguese books, 
that it will, probably, excite the curiosity of many of our 
readers, to peruse this catalogue of recent publications in that 
part of Europe. | 

1. Breves Instrucgoés, &c. Short Directions te the Corre- 
spondents of the Academy, relative to collecting natural Ob- 
jects for.the Institution of.a National Museum. 8vo pamphlet. 

2. Memorias Sobre, &c. Memoirs on the Method of perfect- 
ing the Manufacture of Oil in Portugal, presented to the Aca- 
demy by Mr. Data BeELxa. 1 vol. 4to. 

3. Memoria Sobre a Cultura, &c. Memoir on the Cultivation 
of the Olive ‘Tree in Portugal, presented to the Academy by 
the same Author. 1 vol. 4to. 

' 4. Memorias de Agricultura, &c. Memoirs of Agricultufe, 
which have obtained Prizes from the Academy. 2 vols. 8vo, 

5. Paschalis Fosephi Freirit Mellii, de Historia Furis Civilis 
Lusitani Liber singularis. 1 vol. 4to. 

_6. Ejusdem Institutiones Furis Civilis et Criminalis Lusitani. 
5 vols. 4to. cs 5 ke 

7. Osmia, a Tragedy, which obtained a Prize from the Aca- 
_demy.. 4to pamphlet. | 

8. Vida, &c. Life of Edward, Infant of Portugal, by A. DE 
REZENDE. 8yvo. pamphlet. _ . 

* A memoir by M. Srockuser, on fhuxions, has been noticed im 
this article. | 





9- Vestigiosy 
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9. Vestigios, &c. Remains of the Arabic Language in Portu- 
gal, or Etymological Lexicon of the Portuguese Words and 
Names of Arabic Origin, composed by Order of the Academy, 
by Fr. Jon DE Souza. 1 vol. ato. 

10. Dominict VANDELLI, Viridarium Grysley Lusitanicum, 
Linneanis Nominibus illustratum, 1 vol. 8vo. 

11. Ephemerides, &c. Nautical Ephemerides, or Astrono- 
mical Diary for the Year 17893 calculated for the Meridian of 
Lisbon. 1 vol. gto. The same for every succecding year till 
1798 inclusive. | 

12. Memorias Economicas, &c. Economical Memoirs of the 
Royal Academy of Sciences of Lisbon. 4 vols. 4to. 

13. Colleccad, &c. Collection of inedited Books of Portu- 
guese History, relative to the Reigns-of John the 1st, Edward, 
Alphonsus the 5th, and John the 2d. 3 vols. folio. . 

14. Avisos, &c. Interesting Advices respecting apparent 
Deaths. 8vo pamphlet. | 

15. TIratado, &c. Treatise on the Physical Education of 
Children, for the Use of the People of Portugal, by Francis 
pE MELLo Franco. 1 vol. gto. 

16. Documentos, &c. Arabic Documents of Portuguese His- 
tory, transcribed from the Originals in the Tower of Tombo, 
(the Royal Archives in Portugal,) and published with the Por- 
tuguese Translation, by Fr. JoHN DE Souza. 1 vol. gto. . 

17. Observagies, &c. Observations on the principal Causes of 
the Decline of the Portuguese Power in Asia, written by Diego 
de Couto, &c. by Mr. AMARAL. £ vol. 8vo. | 

18. FLora_CocHIncuInensis sistens Plantas in Regno Cochin- 


china nascentes. Labore ac Studio JOHANNIs DE Loureiro, Regia 


Scientiarum Ulyssiponensis Academia Socii. 2 vols. 4to. 
19. Synopsis Chronologica, &c. Chronological Synopsis of Ma- 
terials for the History and Study of Portuguese Literature, By 


Mr. FiGugzrrEpo. 2 vols. 4to. 
20. Tratado, &c. Treatise on the Physical Education of Chil-. 


dren, for the Use of the People of Portugal, by M. ALMeypa.. 


1 vol. 4to. 
21. Obras Poeticas, &c. Poetical Works of Perer ANDRADE 


CAMINHA, 1 vol. 8vo. 


22. Advertencias, &c. Advices respecting the right or wrong : 
Use of the Mineral Waters of Caldas da Rainha, by Mr. Ta-. 


VARES. gto. pamphlet. : 
23. Memoirs of Portuguese Literature. 6 vols, 4to. 
24. Fontes proximas, &c. The immediate Sources of the 


Code of Portugal of Philip the 2d, by Mr, Ferremra Gorpo. 


1 vol. 4to, | 
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25+ Diccionario, &c. Dictionary of the Portuguese Language, 
3 vol. folio. : 

26. Compendio, &c. Abridgment of the Theory of Limits, or 
Introduction to: the Method of Fluxions, by Mr. Stocker, 


Member of the Academy. 1 vol. 4to. 


27. Ensayo, &c. An Economical Essay on the Trade of Por- 
tugal, and its Colonies, by Mr. AzEREDo CouTINHO. 1 vol. gto, 
°28. Lratado, &c. ‘Treatise on the Art of Surveying Lands, 


by Mr. Capra. 1 vol. 8vo. 


29. Analyse, &c. Chemical Analysis of the Mineral Waters 
of Caldas, by Dr. Withering, Member of the Academy. Pub- 
lished in English and Portuguese, by Order of the Society. 

If any of the more recent publications here enumerated 
should reach our hands, we shall endeavour to make our read- 


) ers farther acquainted with their contents. 


°73 








T XVII. Flore Danice Iconum Fasciculus Picesimus. Folio. 
Hafnie, 1797. Sold in London by Mr. White. 
oy\ne descriptions which accompany these excellent engrav- 
ings are so extremely brief, that we cannot pretend to give 
a very critical account of the performance; especially as it is 
impossible for us to gain access to the plants which are here re- 
presented : but we scruple not to avow our full persuasion that 
the plates are indeed most admirably executed. ‘The publica- 
tion of this work commenced in the year 1768; and it has been 
continued with uncommon regularity, considering the nature of 
the undertaking, and the accidents and interruptions towhich, in 
a series of s0 many years, it must naturally have been exposed, 


— 





Art. XVIII. 

M Grrarp ( Ingénieur des Ponts et des Chaussées) has pub- 

“4 lished a treatise on the Resistance of Solids. Of this 
work, in point of criticism, we are unable at present, from 
want of time, to say any thing definite : but a superficial glance 
over its contents, and a hasty perusal of some of its parts, afford 
us reason to think that it is by no means an unimportant nor an 
iH-executed work. It is divided into four sections, the first twa 
et which are purely theoretical; the third contains experiments 
made on the resistance of oak and fir; and the fourth is parti- 
cularly destined to theoretical considerations and experiments, 
relative to the inflexion of bodies supposed to be pertectly elas- 
tic. What is written seems to be written with considerable 
perspicuity, and the experiments apparently have been made 
with method and exactness. In our next Appendix, we shal! be 





able to give a fuller and more particular account of the work, Wood: 
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To the REMARKABLE PassaGEs in this Volume. 


N. B. To find any particular Book, or Pamphlet, see the 
Table of Contents, prefixed to the Volume. 





A 

CID, muriatic, experiments 
relating to, 42. Nitrous, its 
use in siphylis, 130. 330. Acid 
of phosphorus,557-. O/ tin, and 
the analysis of tin ors, 550. 
Camphoric acid, 448. 557. 
Zoonic acid. (See Berthollet.) 

Acetous acid, 558. 

Adelung’s essavs on the English 
‘language, 66—69. His in- 
tended publication of an Eng- 

lish-German vocabulary, 69. 
Adet, M. on the acetic acid, 558. 
Agelet, M. observations of stars, 

at the military school, in 1784 

and178>5. Par. Acad. 545. 
Alembert,M. a’, eulogium on, 579. 
Aleppo, journey from, over the 

great desert, to Bussorah, 305. 

Amber, acid of, its nature, 563. 

Anderson, Dr. James, on an uni- 

versal character, 49. His claim 

to the honour of priority in the 
invention of the most approved 

method of draining land, 169. 
Aiwood, Mr. his disquisition on 

the stability of ships, 121. 


B 
Balfour, Dr.on the barometer, 306 
Bardsley, Dr. his remarks on 


party prejudice, 47. 


\ 


Barry, Mr. his observations re- 
‘“specting the improvement of 
the public taste, 179, 

Bayen,M. historical notice of, 656. 

Berihoilet, M, on sulphurated by- 
drogen, 553. Notice of an 
acid obtained from animal sub- 
stances, orthe zoonicacid, 554. 

Blayney, Dr. his skill in Hebrew 
criticism, 26. His néw trans- 
Jation of the book of Ze. 
chariah, ib. 

Bleaching, the precess of, See 
Rupp. " 

Blunt, Mr. his account of the ce- 
lebrated column, Cuttub minar, 

05. 

Bolingbroke, Lord, (Henry St. 
John,) his correspondence with 
several great persons while he 
was in power, 249—259. 

Brookbouft, Ann, her plausible 
story, 355- 

Brougham, Mr. on the reflexibility 
of light, canvassed, 123. 

Brown, Dr. on the establishment 
of an universal written charac. 
ter, 50. His account of the 
Persian cotton tree, 7, 

Brugzatelli, po fulminating explo- 
sions, &€. §57. 

Bull, an extraordinary species of, 
in Tartary, 307. 
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Cazsaream operations in surgery 
condemned, 167. 

Calculi, notes respecting, by Four- 
croy and Vauquelin, 565. 

Camphor of Sumatra, acc. of 301. 

Cancer, observations on the cure 
of, 167. 

Carnot, citizen of France, his re- 
ply to Bailleul’s report of the 
conspiracy, &c. 473. 

Carte, Mr. his History of Eng- 
land appreciated,:51. 

Cassini, i. D. application of the 
circle to observe the meridian 
altitude of the stars, Par. 
Acad. 545. 

Catherine 11. Empress of Russia, 


her dramatic hermitage, sor. 


Plays exhibjted there, written 


by the Empress herself, and by 


other. persons of high rank, in 
concert with her imperial Ma- 
jesty, 502. Extract of one of 
those compositions, written by 
the Empress, 503. - 


Cavendish, Mr. his experiments 


with a view, te determine the 
density of the earth, 126. 


Chaptal, J..A. on- the fabrication, 


of verdegris, &c. 554. Onthe 
culture of bariila, 555. On 
the epidermis, 14. On the use 
of oxyds of iron in dying cot- 


ton, 556.' On the difference . 


between the acetous and the 
acetic acid, 558. 

Character, (vriiten,) universal, 
Gee Anderson. See Browz. 
Chess, remarks on the allusive pe- 

culianities of that game, 354. 
Letter from the author cf the 
pamphlet on that subject, 478. 
Church-Bell, poctical address to, 
466. : 
Clairon, Mad, ber memoirs, writ- 
ten by herself, 519. Curious 
story of her interview with 
Mad..de Seine, a famous act- 
ress, who had retired from the 


’* ww, y 


stage, 520. Her account of a 


persevering apparition of a very _ 
extraordinary nature, by which™ 


she was greatly incommoded, 
§zi. Account of the impres. 
sion made on her mind by her 
first discovery of the diminue 
tion of her youth and beauty, 
§ 23. 

Clarke, Dr, his account of a tu.’ 
mour in the substance of the 
human placenta, 262. 


Clarke, Mr. his observations on 


the intended tunnel-passage be- 
neath the Thames, from Graves- 
end to Tilbury, in Essex, 311. 


Clouet, M. report of his expes- 


riments, _ 

Coelho da Maa, Mr., on Fone 
taine’s method of approxima- 
tion, §74- 


Colebrook, Mr. his account of the. 


faithful duties of a Hindoo wie 
dow, 136. Of the Andamau 
islands, 302. Of Barrex island 
and its volcano, 303. Of the 
islands Nancowry and Comar- 
ty, 7. 


Collyer, Joseph, on the distillation 


of ardent spirit, 42, On iron 
and steel, 43. 

Colonists, of all complexions; a. 
well-imagined free settlemene 
of,,in Africa, 517. 

Colour, remarkable change of, in 
anegroe, 50. 


Colours, extraordinary facts ree 


lating to the vision of, 44. 
Coote, Dr. his History of England, 
characterized, gi. Extraets, 
from, 376. His character of 
Queen Elizabeth and Mary 
Queen of Scotland, 279. His 
account of the hard fate of the 
latter, 282. 
Copper of Sumatra, 302. | 
Coralof Sumatra, account of, 302. 
CorRESPONDENC with theKe- 
viewers.—Mr. Good, on the 
Shrewsbury house of industry, 
119. Dr. Underwood, relative 
to 
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to his publication on. the disor- 
ders of childhood, 120. D. 
concerning Mr. George Fors- 
ter, ib. S.H. W. asserting the 
existence of black swans, 239. 
G. T. on the publication of 
Dr.Mainauduc’s lectures, 360. 
Letter from the author of the 
treatise on Chess, 478. Farsher 
correspondence with D. on Mr. 
Forster’s travels, 479. Se- 
cond letter from General Val- 
lancey, id. 

Corundum-stone. See Greville. 

Cotton-tree, Persian, accountof,s5o 

Coulomb, M. on the friction of the 
points of pivots, Par, Acad. 541 

Cow-pox, inquiry concerning, 
160. Experiments and tesu- 
monies, 26. Cases of success- 
ful innoculation of, 161, Dr. 
Pearson’s additional testimo- 
nies, 163. Probable improve- 
ment in medical practice from 
the substitution of that disorder 
for the small-pox, 166. Inquiry 
into the origin of this disease, 
167. 

Curtis, Mr. his excellent Fro- 


RA LonpDINENS1S completed, 


446. His Botanical Magazine 
praised, 447. 


D 

Dalton, John, on the vision of 
colours, &c. 44 

Deiman, Troostwyk, and Laavren- 
burgh, on the passage of aque- 
ous vapour through red-hot 
tubes, 556. 

Delbi, present ruined state of that 
once opulent city, 304. 

De Lille, M. his * Garden,’ a 
poem, highly praised, 295. 
Extracts from, 296—300. 

Demonax, character of. See Lucian. 

Dhanesa, or Indian Buceros, a 
bird which feeds on the aux 
vomica, 307. 

Diss Mere, anaiysis of the remark- 
able water of, 267. 


Dodd, Mr. bis plan of the intend- 
ed passage under the Thames, 
from Kent into Essex, 309- 
Mr. Clarke’s observations on. 
Gitto, 311. 


Dogs, a curious breed of, at the 


Sandwich islands, 14, | 

Draining of wetland, Mr. El- 
kington’s practice of, 170, See 
also Anderson. 


E . 
Earth, experiments relating to the 
density of, 126. 
Elephanta, cave of, noticed by 
Mr. Coldingham, 305. 
Encyclopedia, French, secret his- 
tory of the origin and compo- 
sition of that vast work, 512. 
England, histories of appreciated. 
See Carte, Coote, Guthrie, 
Henry, and Rapin. 
English language, 
noticed, 67. 
Euripides, Hecuba and Orestes of, 
Porson’s edition, 79. 192. 428. — 


historically 


F 

Fabroni, M. his discovery of 2. 

‘violet purple colour, which re- 
sists acids, &c. §54.- 


. - 
- Fawcett, Mr. his poem on revie 


siting the scenes of early life,. 
269. Extracts from his miscel- 
laneous poems, 272. 


- Ferriar, Dr. his interesting ac- 


count of the establishment of 
fever-wards in the Manches- 
ter infirmary, 128. On an 
affection of the lymphatic ves- 
sels, hitherto misunderstood, 
129. On the use of the nitrous 
acid in siphylis, 130, His il- 
lustrations of Sterne, &c. 131+ 
Fever, Dr. Fordyce’s 3d disser- 
tation on, 422. His remarks 


on the exhibition of opium in 
fever, 427. On stimulants, 428 
Finance, publications relative ty 

3449 3452471. 
Fish, annually found in Hindostan 
5 in 
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_rin places that were before dry, 
«269. ‘-Attempt to solve this 
phznomenon, 370. 
Fisher, Mr. his account of a 
change ofcolour inanegroe, so. 


Fluxions.. See Stockler. 


Fontaine, on approximation. See 
‘Coelbo. See Montziro. 
Ford Abbey, described by Mr. 
Gilpin, 398. 
Fourcroy, M. on the aroma of ve- 
getables,555. His examination 
_of Dr. Pearson’s experiments 
on urinary calculi, 558. Ex- 
periments on the congelation of 
different liquids, by artificial 
cold, 559. 
— and Vaxquclin, on the 
spontaneous action of concen- 
_ trated sulphuric acid on animal 
. and vegetable substances, 548. 
Essay towards the history of the 
sulphureous acid, and its saline 
combinations with the alkalies 
_and earths, 551. On the ap- 
. plication of pneumatic chemis- 
try to medicine, 561. - On 
Mayow’s experiments, 562. 
France,- modern, unfavourable 
picture of, 220. Losses of, in 
consequence of the revolution, 
526. 
Franklin, Mr. bis account of the 
present state of Delhi, 304. 
Functions, analytic, theory of, 481. 


G 

Gay, specimen of his fables tran- 
slated into Latin by Mr. An- 
stey, 468. 

Gilpin, Mr. hisstyle of description, 
in landscape-scenery, edifices, 
&e. compared with that of 
Gray, in his * Journey,’ 399. 

Gisborne, Mr. on the societies for 
the advancement of literature, 





49: a ae 
Gough, Mr. his inquiry into the 
_variety of human voices, 48. 
Greville, Mr, his curious account 
of the corundum-stone, from 

Asia, 265. 


Grotius, just encominm on his law 
of nature and nations, 187, 

Guthrie, Mr. his History of Eng- 
land appreciated, 51. 

Guyton, M. ona native sulphat, 
from Saxony, 549. On salt- 
petre, 6. On the acid of tin, 
&c. 550. On furnishing wa. 
ter and heat almost without ex. 
pence, for chemical experi- 
ments, ¢52. Examination of 
certain properties of platina, 7s 
Experiments on artificial cold, 
55y- On the nature of the 
acid of amber, 563. On the 
fusibility of mixed earths, 564. — 
Report of Clouet’s experi. 
ments, 76. Analysis of a crys- 
tallized quartz, 565. 


H 

Hassenfraiz, M. his memoir on 
the proportion of light pro- 
duced by different combusti- 

bles, 550. On areometry, 554. 

Hatchet, Mr. his analysis of the 

_ water of the Mere at Diss, 267. 

Haussman, M. his memoir on the 
use of solutions of tin, 565. 

Heart, human, an unusual forma. 
tion of, described, 261. 

Hellins, Mr. his elaborate solu- 
tion of a problem relative to 
swiftly converging series, &c. 
128. 

Henry, Dr. his History of England 
noticed, 52. 

Hindostax, customs and practices 
of the natives of, 134—136. 
Ceremony of a widow burning 
on her husband’s funeral pile, 
137. Traces of the Hirdoo 
language and literature among 
the Malays, 301. (See also 
Wilford.) Mr. Pennant’s view 

_of Hindostan, 361. Geogra- 
phical sketch of, 363. De- 
scriptions of particular pro- 
vinces, &c. 368—369. 

Holme, Dr. his communication ta 
the Manchester Society, relat- 


ing 
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_ jng to the inverse method of 
central forces, 47. 

Home, Mr. letter to, on the orl- 

_ fice of the retina of the eye dis- 
covered by Professor Soemmer- 
ring, 260. His mode of exa- 
mining the retina, 24. 

Hayle, Mr. on the properties of 
the oxygenated muriat of pot- 
ash, 42. 

Huln Abbey, iwquiry into the 
name of, 48. 

Humboldt, A. ¥F. on phosphorus, 
557- —=-— and Vauguelin, 

on the nitrous gas, and its com- 
bination with oxygen, 559. On 
the absorption of oxygen by the 
simple earths, 563. 

Hunter, Mr. his account of the 
plant Morinda, 307. 

Hydrophotia, the inhalation of 

_ oxygenous gas recommended 
in such unfortunate cases, 465, 

Hydrostatics, principles of, 321. 


I 

Income-T ax, publications concern 
ing, pro and con, 220, 222. 

Industry and manufactures unfa- 

_ vourably represented in the 
poem on Malvern, 22. 

Inquisition, Holy, in Spain, recent 

_ instance of its intolerance, and 
pernicious effects in a coun- 
try, 516. 

Ireland, necessity of an incorporae 
tion of, with Great Britain,213. 
Arguments for and against the 
union, 216. Caution against 

_ premature determination re- 
commended, 217. Inquiry 
into the causes of the discon- 

’ tents in Ireland, 218. Case of 
Ireland, 337. Present state of 
Ireland considered, 341. Con- 

_ sequences of the proposed unicn, 
342. Necessity of restoring 
the Roman Catholics in 4oth 
kingdomsytg the right of sitting 
and voting in parliament, 344. 

_ Dr, Drennan’s violent opposi- 


_ tion to the union, 454, ‘The 
union recommended, 455, 456. 
Jones, Sir William, his account of 
the Loris, 307. His remarks 
on the spikenard of theantients, 
i6. His catalogue of Indian 
plants, #6.. Botanical observa- 
tions on select Indian plants, 308 


K 

Kant, Mr. his philosophy, 52. 
The terms of, explained, 53. 
Observations on, 64. 

Kepler. See Monteiro. 

—— ’s problem of the mensura- 
tion of wine-pipes, &c. solved, 
571. 

Kien-Long, Emperor of China, 
his personal appearance, 248. 
His childish amusements, 76, 
Embassy to, from the Dutch, 
See Van Braam. 


L 

La Grange, M. his theory of 
analytical functions, 481. Me- 
moir on camphor, 548. On 
senna, 549. On the liquid 
storax, 555. Second memoir 
on the camphoric acid, 557. 

La Lande, M. on the disappear- 
ance of Saturn’s ring, in 178g 
and 1790. Par. Acad. 532. 
Observations made on 8000 
northern stars, at the Military 
School, 540. On the interior 
of Africa, 543. 

Lamb, Mr. his analysis af two 
mineral springs at Lemington 
Priors, 42. His experiments 
to elucidate the origin of the 
muriatic acid, 42. 

La Place,M. onthe flux and reflux 
ofthe fea. Par. Acad. 532. 

Latham, Mr. his account of a 
singular instance of atmospheric 
refraction, 125. 

Le Gendre, M. on the particular 
integrals of d'fferential equa~ 
tions.. Par. Acad. 537. 

Leitnitz, bis genius and mathe- 

; | matical 
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— excellence appreciated, 
Le ti Buache, and Tessier, on the 
hail storm, July 13, 1788, Par. 
Acad. 539. On a journey to 
' the war-ports, for establishing 
conductors, &c. 541. On the 
necessity and means of arming 
buildings with conductors, to 
preserve them from lightning, 


44. 

Lipbre See Atwood. See Latham. 
See Rumford, See Hassenfratz, 

Liston, Royal Academy there, 
mathematical extracts from, 
571-579. . 

Literature defended against unjust 
and illiberal censure, 500. 

Louis XVI. remarkable instance 
of his weakness, respecting the 

‘ appointment of'a minister of 
state, 511. His conduct dis- 
approved with respect to the 
cruel treatment of Damiens, 

13. 

Likten, his character of a true 
philosopher, 175. Mr. Carr’s 
translation of the dialogues of 
Lucian commended, id. 


M 

Macdonald, Mr. his account of 
some natural productions of 
Sumatra, 301. 

Mackintosh, Mr. his plan for a 
course of lectures on the law 
of nations, &c. commended, 
186. 7 

Mainauduc, Dr. his mystical doc- 
trines pleasantly noticed, 23, 

Malvern Hills,Mr. Cottle’s poem 
on, 21. Description of his 
ascent, 24. His FAREWELL 
to that beautiful scenery, 25. 

Maiufactures, various kinds of, 
unwholesome to those who are 
employed in them, 23. In- 
stanced in pia-making, 7d. : che 
nore. 

Marsden, Mr.his traces of the 
language and literature of the 


Hindus among the Malays, 
301. 

Marshall, Mr. his division of the 
southern counties of England, 
289. His account of the 
‘ Yeoman of Kent,’ 26. Of 
the * work-people,’ and the 
husbandry of that county, 290. 
Description of the * Vermin- 
traps,’ 291. Of the hops, hop. 
harvest, &c. 292. 

Mathematics, papers relative to 
various branches of, in the me- 

- moirs of the Royal Academy of 
Sciences at Lisbon, 571—579. 

Mayow, Dr. his experiments con- 

' sidered, 562. 

Mechanics, principles of their pro- 
gress, &c. 313. Laws of 
motion, 314+ Force of the 
Lever, 318. 

Messier, M. on the 1st comet, 
1790, discovered in England, 
by Miss Herschell; observed 
at Paris Jan. igth, and 2oth. 
Par. Acad. 540. 

. , on the zd comet, 17903 
observed at the Marine Obser- 
vatory, 76. 

om, on the 3d comet, 1790. 
By the same, 76, 

» On the passage of mer- 
cury over the sun’s disk, Nov. 
5 1789s 541. 

wee, several other astrono- 
mical observations, bythe same, 
ib. 

Military publications, 335, 3373 
479. 

Monnier, M. his memoir on the 
situation of the principal ports 
on the coast of the Arsacides, 
&e. Par. Acad. 531. 

Monteiro da Rocha, Mr. on Kep~ 
ler’s problem of the mensura- 
tion of wine-pipes, 571. On 
Fontaine’s rule, 577. 7 

Morinda, an East indian plant. 
See Hunter. 








Nardus, 
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Nardus, that Indian plant, once in 


such high request, ascertained 
by Sir William Jones, 372. 

Negroe. See Colour. 

Newton, Sir Isaac, his genius dis- 
criminated, 482, His super- 
eminence in the science of 

_ fluxions, &c. 486. . 

Norbury-House described, with its 
beautiful scenery and decora- 


tions, 395. 


O 
Olavides, a Peruvian gentleman, 
his commendable introduction 
of industry into Spain, 516. 
His noble purpose defeated, 
and himself ruined, by the in- 
terference of the. inquisition, 
ib. 
Opium, remarks on the use of, in 
fever, 427+ | 
Owhyhee, the natives.of, volunta- 
_. rily cede their country to the 
crown of Great Britain. See 
Vancouver. : 
Oxyds of iton, use of, in dyeing 
cotton, 556. 
Oxygen, effects of, on the animal 
and vegetable systems, 328, 
On the absorption of, by simple 
_ earths, 563. 
P r 
Peace, ode to, from a drama en- 
_ tithed Hezekiah, 351. 
Pennant, Mr. his curious view of 
Hindustan, 361. His death 
announced, 373- : 
Phosphorus, curious observations 
on, 549. Account of fulmi- 
nating explosions produced with 
different bodies by acid of 
" phosphorus, 557. On the death 
of several domestic animals, by 
washings of phosphorus, id. 
Physicians, college of, dispute be- 
tween the fellows and licen- 
tiates, 347. 


Pneumatic chemistry,. importance 
~! its application to medicine, 
561. 

Pompadour ,Marchioness, charged 
with the corruption of female 
manners, by her private thea- 
tricals, sir. 

Porson, Prof. his edition of the 
ste a! &c. of Euripides, ap- 
preciated, 192, 428. 

Pot-ash, ‘See. Hoyh. * aa 

Prejudice, party, moral and poli- 
tical remarks on, 47. . 

Prevost, M. his optical remarks. 
See Brougham. ‘ods 

Priest, Mr, his Delectus Graecarum 
Sententiarum, kc, appreciaged, 
103. 

Pricitiey, Dr. remarks.on his ana- 
lysis of atmospherical air, 392 


Prieur, M. on the fall of dew, 


562. : : 

Prior, Matthew, his letter to 
Lord Bolingbroke, soliciting 
court favour,, &c, 255. His 
verses to the Duke of Shrewe- 
bury, 26. | 

Proust, M....on Prussian. blue, 
548. On the. tanning: prin- 
ciples 5532 

ae... : 

Rabies. Canina, anatomical re- 
marks relative.to,128. .- 

Rapin, his character as. an his 
torian, $3. 

Regulus, his ; heroic conduct 
praised, 178. 

Reynolds, Sir Joshua, anecdote 
relative to, 337- 

Roscoe, Mr. his account of Tan- 
sillo, the Italian poet, author 
of * the Nurse’, 412. His ex- 
cellent translation of that poem, 
20. 

Roxburgh, Dr. his botanical ob- 
servations on the spikenard of 
the antients, 307. Of the 


Prosopis Aculeata Koenig, ib. 
Rumford, Count, his inquiry into 
the chemical properties that 
have 
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ve been attributed to light, 
263. 
wp. Mr. his remarks on Dr. 
Priestley’s experiments, &c. on 
atmospheric air, 39. 
w—,; on bleaching with the oxy- 
. genated murjatic acid, &c. 
43- | 


S 

Sabatier, M. his‘ remarks on the 
muscles situated on: the fore 
part of the neck, Par. Acad. 
§39- On the right muscle of 

‘the belly, id. 

Saussure, M. jun. his inquiry 
whether the formation of ¢ar- 
bonic acid be essential to ve- 
getation, 550. 

Semiramis, dissertation on, 305. 


Ships, observations on their capa- 


bility of carrying a press of 
sail without danger, 121; Ex- 
cellent method of preserving a 
ship on fire, 142. . 

Shore, Sir John, his memoir on 
some extraordinary facts rela- 
tive ‘to the customs, &c. of the 
Hindus, 134. 

Socmmerring, Professor, his dis- 
covery relative to the retina of 
the human eye, 259. - 

Spallanzani, Abbé, his travels in 
the Appenines and the Two 


---Sicilies, 400. His account of 


Mount Vesuvius,’ 401. Meets 
fortunately with the subterra- 
neous cavity in which the /ava 
flowed, 403. His account of 
the quality of the lavas, 404, 
Visits Mount 4Etna;404. Com- 
pares it with Vesuvius; con- 
sidering the latter as only ‘a 
volcano for a cabinet,’ 76. His 
description of Zitna, 406. His 
account of the Lipari Isles, 
407. -Of Messina, 408. Of 
Scylla and Charybdis, 469. 

Spikenard. See Fones, See Rox- 
burgh. 

Spirit, ardent, experiments on the 





fermentation and distillation 
of, 42. . Mc a 

Stair, Karl of, charged with hir- ° 

_ ing asSassins to attempt the life 
of the Pretender, 5114. 

Steel. See Collier. 

Stockler, Mr. on fluxions, 57f, 
His eulogium on D’ Alembert, 
§79- 

anne, the great family of, de- 
scetided from ‘ Robert the 
Stewart,’ 37. Sketch of an 
historical deduction of; 38. 


| 

Tansillo, the Italian poet, his 
Nurses, a poem, translated by 
Roscoe, 412. Extracts from 
that beautiful poem, 414— 
418. 

Tassacrt, M. his analysis of Co- 
balt, 564, On the marine 
acid, i. 

Tessier, M. on sted wheat, Par, 
Atad. 556. 

Tiber, women of, allowed a pla- 
rality of husbands, 368. Wdon- 
derous veneration paid to the 
Lama,ib. | | 

Tide, flux and reflux of, consi- 
cered, 532- . , 

Tillet, M. on the effect pro- 
duced by a combination of 
pewter and gold in the ingot. 
Par, Acad, 531. 

Tractors, metallic,—mere Char- 

' Jatanism, 464. . irs 

Trees, for timber, account of dif- 
ferent kinds of, from different 
quarters of the globe, likely to 
be very serviceable to this king- 
dom, 49. 

Tunnel, or passage from Graves- 
end to Tilbury, under the 
Thames, Mr, Dodd’s plan of, 
308. Observations on tunnels, 
309, 31t. Mr. Clarke’s stric- 
tures on, #6. , : 

Turner, Mr. his account of the 

 bashy-tailed bull of Tibet, 
306. ‘ 


Van 
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Wan Braam, M. sailson hisembassy 
to China, and arrives at Pekin, 
242. His account of the Chi- 
nese water-mills, 243. Of their 
wheel-barrows moved by two 
men, 244. Culture of steep 
mountains, 245. Application 
of sails to land-carriage, 246, 
Pekin described, 247. ‘The 
emperor’s personal figure, &c. 
248. 

Fancouver, Captain, sails on his 
voyage of discovery, 3, Pro- 
ceedsto New Zealand,4. Hosti- 
lity with the natives, 5. Arrival 
at Otaheite, 8. Observations 
on the inhabitants, g. Steers 
for the Sandwich Islands, 11. 
A curious breed of dogs, 14. 


Proceeds to Nootka Sound, 16. 


Friendly intercourse with the 
Spaniards. 17. Account of 
the river Columbia, 18. Visits 
several Spanish settlements, 19. 
Useful account of the manner 
of preserving a ship when on 
fire, 142. Several officers and 
seamen murdered bythe natives 
of Woahoo, ib. Arrives at 
Owhyhee, 143. Curious par- 
ticulars respecting the natives, 
&c. i6. Proceedsto Trinidada, 
153. Arrives at Fitzhugh’s 
Sound, 154. Account of an 
uncommon animal which pro- 
duces wool, 14. Descriptions 
and discoveries, 156. North- 
west passage discussed, 157. 
North-west coast of America 
described, 158. Captain Van- 
couver’s political ideas relative 
to New Albion, 159. Returns 
to Owhyhee, 14. Meeting of 
the chiefs there, to cede their 
country to the crown of Great 
Britain, 374. The offer ac- 
cepted by Captain Vancouver 
as the representative of his so- 
vereign, 375. Ceremony of 
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taking possession, 375. ThE 
ships complete their survey 
from Cook’s inlet, and pro- 
ceed again to Nootka Sound ; 
and thence to the coast of Chili, 
381... Description of Valpa- 
raiso, 382. Return to England, 
383. Reflections on the voyage, 
ib. North-west passage not 
yet given up, 384. ’ 

Vauguelin, M. on a new metallic 
substance, in the red lead of 
Siberia, 552. Analysis of the 
jewellers’ chrysolites, 555. 
On the beryl, i6. On the 
emerald of Peru, 556. On the 
ruby spinel, 557. On the pro- 
perties of strontian, &c. ssg. 
On the formation of egg- 
shells, 562. On the analysis 
of stones, 565. His discovery 
of unobserved substances in 
calculi, ib. 

Voices, human, inquiry into the 
variety of, 48. 


Ww 

Wakefield, Mr. his Diatribe cri- 
ticised, 79, 192, 428. 

Wallis, Dr. his treatise on the 
gout, comprehending an exa- 
mination of the principles of 
Dr. Latham, 419. Dr. W’s 
history of the first fit of the 
gout which attacked bimself, 
420. Remarks on the history, 
421. 

‘ar, the effect of moral de- 
pravity, 327. 

Welter, M. on the action of nitric 
acid on animal substances, 564. 

Wheel-barrow, extraordinary im- 
provements of, in China, 244, 

White, Mr. Charles. See Trees. 

Wilford, Mr. his dissertation on 
Semiramis, &c, 305. 

Wilkins, Mr. his catalogue of 
Sanscrit manuscripts, 268. 

Wilson, Mr. his description of arr 
extraordinary formation of the 
human hearst, 261. 


Wiseman, 
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Wiseman, Me. his account of the 
effects of the Mere of Diss, (in 
Norfolk,) on various substances 


_ « ‘Immersed in it; 267. © ” 
7 Women of Tibet; curious account 
- of their plurality of husbands, 
368. aie 


¥ 
Yak, an uncommon species of 
~ “ball, with a thick codt of long 
_. hair, and a bushy tail, 307. 
-° Young, Mr. his general view of 
the agriculture-of Suffolk, 69. 


' classes, 208, Recommen 


Estimate of the number of 
acres, and valuation of the 


‘different soils, &c. 71. “Statt 


of husbandry, &c, ib, Im- 
provements, &c. 77- His in- 


quiry into the state of the 


public mind amoiig the tad 
$s 


Sse the 
building of new churches, 209. 


Z 


Zechariah, book of, new translae 
_ tion of. See Blayney. 
Zoonic acid. See Berthollet. 
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